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LIGHT: AN EPICEDE. 
TO PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


Love will not weep because the seal is broken 
That sealed upon a life beloved and brief 

Darkness, and let but song break through for token 
How deep, too far for even thy song’s relief, 


Slept in thy soul the secret springs of grief. 


Thy song may soothe full many a soul hereafter, 
\s tears, if tears will come, dissolve despair ; 

Ac here but late, with smile more bright than lau ghtcr, 
Thy sweet strange yearning eyes would seem to bear 


Witness that joy might cleave the clouds of care. 
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LIGHT: AN EPICEDE. 


Two days agone, and love was one with pity 
When love gave thought wings toward the glimmering goal 
Where, as a shrine lit in some darkling city, 


Shone soft the shrouded image of thy soul : 


And now thou art healed of life; thou art healed and 
whole. 


Yea, two days since, all we that loved thee pitied : 
And now with wondering love, with shame of face, 


We think how foolish now, how far unfitted, 


Should be from us, toward thee who hast run thy race, 


Pity—toward thee, who hast won the painless place ; 


The painless world of death, yet unbeholden 
Of eyes that dream what light now lightens thine 
And will not weep. Thought, yearning toward those older 


Dear hours that sorrow sees and sces not shine, 


Lows tearless down before a flameless shrine ; 


A flameless altar here of life and sorrow 
Quenched and consumed together. These were o1 
One thing for thee, as night was one with morro-y 


And utter darkness with the sovereign sun: 


And now thou seest life, sorrow, and darkness don 





LIGHT: AN EPICEDE. 


And yet love yearns again to win thee hither ; 
Blind love, and loveless, and unworthy thee: 
Here where I watch the hours of darkness wither, 

Here where mine eyes were glad and sad to see 


Thine that could see not mine, though turned on me. 


But now, if aught beyond sweet sleep lie hidden, 


And sleep be sealed not fast on dead men’s sight 

For ever, thine hath grace for ours forbidden, 
And sees us compassed round with change and night : 
Yet light like thine is ours, if love be light. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


February, 1887. 





IBSEN’S NEW DRAMA! 


Ir proof were needed of the extraordinary growth of interest in the 
work of Henrik Ibsen, it would be found at the back of the title of 
the play which will be issued in Copenhagen as these pages leave 
the press in London. In his latest drama, The Lady from the Sea, 
there was printed for the first time the announcement that a German 
translation would appear simultaneously with the original. In the 
new volume it is stated that translations in English, French, Ger- 
man, Hungarian, and Italian will be issued in the same manner. 
The firm of Gyldendal, in Copenhagen, not accustomed to conducting 
business with this dazzling haste, has been actively engaged in sup- 
plying proof sheets to the length and breadth of Europe, and, it may 
be added to complete the picture, the English version appears simul- 
taneously in New York as well as London. Outside France, there 
is no writer, with the doubtful exception of Tolstoi, whose successive 
publications create so intense a curiosity, or so impatient a demand. 
It seems paradoxical to say, in the face of such facts, that Ibsen con- 
tinues, and will probably always continue, to be an unpopular writer. 
He tantalises and irritates, he awakens controversy, he stimulates 
speculation, and where he moves at all, he produces an agitation 
which is almost feverish. This agitation does not affect any national 
type, but individual instances of character to be found in all parts 
of the world. It is probable that those individuals will crave more 
and more impatiently to know what the fantastic oracle at Munich is 
saying, and will sustain his apparent popularity by a certain hungry 
demand for the earliest transmissions from the tripod. This position 
is helped by his own regularity. No magazine editor, with proffered 
gold from Ophir, succeeds in tempting Ibsen to contribute to “ sym- 
posia”’ on current topics. No miscellaneous poems, no pamphlets, 
no manifestos of any kind break the absolute silence with which he 
surrounds himself. During each period of four-and-twenty months 
Ibsen is the least accessible of European authors. Then, early in 
December of the alternate year, the mephitic vapour begins to rise 
from the well of Cassotis, the journalism of Scandinavia shudders in 
prophetic paragraphs, the chasm of the Gyldendalske Boghandel is 
shaken, and suddenly, about a week before Christmas, the Pythian 
utterance, in four acts, and in prose, is communicated to Germany 

(1) Hedda Gabler, skuespil i fire akter. Af Henrik Ibsen : Gyldendalske.Boghandel, 
Copenhagen. Mr. Heinemann, who, with the sanction of the poet and his Danish 
publishers, issued a small edition of the original in London some days before publica- 
tion in Copenhagen, having by this means secured copyright for Great Britain, has 
reserved all rights of translation. 
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and Italy, to Hungary and France, to the parts of Massachusetts 
about Boston. The whole proceeding has the regularity of an astro- 
nomical phenomenon. The author who, in these seductive years of 
enterprise, has the force to remain so true to a system of his own may 
well reap the reward. 

The new drama is the longest which Ibsen has published, with the 
exception of The Wild Duck. In comparison with the seven social 
plays which have preceded it, its analogies are rather with A Doll’s 
House than with the rest. It attempts no general satire of manners, 
as do The Pillars of Society and An Enemy of the People. It propounds 
no such terrible questions in ethics as Ghosts; it is almost as per- 
plexing, but not nearly so obscure, as The Wild Duck. In style it is 
a return to Ibsen’s old realistic manner, without a trace of the 
romanticism which cropped up so strangely in The Lady from the Sea, 
and even in Ltosmersholm ; while the dialogue is more rapid and 
fluent, and less interrupted by long speeches than it has ever been 
before. In the whole of the new play there is not one speech which 
would require thirty seconds for its enunciation. I will dare to say 
that I think in this instance Ibsen has gone perilously far in his 
desire for rapid and concise expression. The stichomythia of the 
Greek and French tragedians was lengthy in comparison with this 
unceasing display of hissing conversational fireworks, fragments of 
sentences without verbs, clauses that come to nothing, adverbial 
exclamations and cryptic interrogatories. It would add, I cannot 
but think, to the lucidity of the play if some one character were 
permitted occasionally to express himself at moderate length, as 
Nora does in A Doll’s House, and as Mrs, Alving in Giosts. None 
the less is the feat of combining a story with a play, and conducting 
both in meteoric bursts of extremely colloquial chat, one which Ibsen 
deserves the highest praise for having performed. And, on the 
stage, no doubt, this rapid broken utterance will give an extra- 
ordinary sense of reality. 

As is known, Ibsen, like Euripides, does not present his characters 
to the public until their fortunes are determined. The heightened 
action of a third act in a “ well-made” play is no luxury which he 
offers himself. But the Norwegian tragic poet cunnot present a 
herald to his audience, or send Hermes down to tell the story in heroic 
verse. He has to explain the situation out of the mouths of his 
characters, and this he has an unrivalled adroitness in doing. We 
are never conscious of being informed, but, as we read on, the 
situation gradually and inevitably becomes patent to us. In the 
present case the state of affairs is as follows: A promising young 
man of letters, George Tesman, has gained a stipend, a sort of 
travelling scholarship, with the vague understanding that when he 
returns he will bé appointed to the vacant Chair of the History of 
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Civilisation, presumably at the University of Christiania. He is now 
looked upon as the principal rising authority in that science, a friend 
or rival of his, of far more original genius, one Ejlert Lévborg, 
having sunken into obscurity through drink and ill-living. Tesman, 
a sanguine, shallow youth, proposes to marry the beauty of the circle, 
Hedda Gabler, the orphan daughter of a late General Gabler. Tesman 
is himself an orphan, having been brought up by two maiden aunts, 
one of them a confirmed invalid. Hedda Gabler is understood to 
express a great desire to live in a certain villa. They marry, and 
they depart for six months on the Continent. A judge (assessor), 
Mr. Brack, who has been an intimate friend of both of them, contrives 
to secure and to furnish this villa for them during their absence. It 
seems a little rash that, having no income, they should launch into 
these expenditures, but it is excused on the score of Tesman’s 
practical certainty of being made a university professor. And their 
affection is supposed to be, and on Tesman’s side is, of so tender and 
idyllic a character that it is really cruel to disturb them about 
money. The reader takes it for granted that they are going to 
be disappointed of the Chair, and accordingly ruined, but that 
does not happen. Ibsen does not play these obvious old games 
of comedy. 

It must now be explained that during the honeymoon of the 
Tesmans an event has occurred in the literary world. Ejlert Lévborg, 
who was supposed to have become submerged for good and all, and 
who was hidden in a mountain parish, has suddenly published a 
volume on the progress of civilisation which surpasses all his 
previous writings, and which creates a wide sensation. It is whispered 
that a lady up there in the mountains, Mrs. Elvsted, the wife of a 
sheriff of that name, has undertaken his social restoration. Lévborg 
is once more a dangerous rival to Tesman, who, however, with 
generous enthusiasm, hastens to pay his tribute of praise to the new 
publication. The play opens on the morning after the arrival of the 
Tesmans at their villa, and the action occupies forty-eight hours, the 
scene never changing from the suite of apartments on the ground 
floor. It may be conceived from these brief preliminaries that 
action, in the ordinary sense, is not the strong point of the drama, 
the interest of which, indeed, is strictly psychological. It consists, 
mainly, of the revelation of the complex and morbid character of 
Hedda Gabler, attended by the satellites of Mrs. Elvsted, Brack, 
and Lévborg, the husband, Tesman, being in reality a semi-comic 
character, not much more subtle than Helmer in A Doll’s House, but 
no whit the less closely studied. 

Hedda is one of the most singular beings whom Ibsen has created. 
She has a certain superficial likeness to Nora, of whom she is, in- 
deed, a kind of moral parody or perverted imitation. Hedda Gabler 
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is a spoilt child, whose indulgent father has allowed her to grow up 
without training of any kind. Superficially gracious and pleasing, 
with a very pretty face and tempting manners, she is in reality wholly 
devoid of moral sense, She reveals herself, as the play proceeds, as 
without respect for age or grief, without natural instincts, without 
interest in life, untruthful, treacherous, inplacable in revenge. She 
is a very ill-conditional little social panther or ocelot, totally without 
conscience of ill or preference for good, a product of the latest com- 
bination of pessimism, indifferentism and morbid selfishness, all claws 
and thirst for blood under the delicate velvet of her beauty. A 
characteristic insight into her indifferentism is given by herself in the 
following dialogue, from the second act, between Hedda and Judge 
Brack, her old flame, to whom she has been cynically confessing how 
tedious she found her wedding journey :— 


Brack (behind the arm-chair)—You are not really happy,—that is 
what is the matter with you. 

Heppa (looks in front of her)—I don’t know why I should be— 
happy. Or can you perhaps tell me ? 

Brack—Yes,—among other reasons because you have got just 
the home that you were wishing for. 

Heppa (looks up at him and laughs)—Do you too believe in that 
story of the wish ? 

Brack—Is there nothing in it, then ? 

Hrppa—Yes, to be sure,—there is something. 

Brack—Well ? 

Hepnpa—tThere is ¢his in it, that I used Tesman to take me home 
from evening parties last summer— 

Brack—Unfortunately,—-I was living in the opposite direction. 

Hrppa—tThat is true. You went in quite the opposite direction 
last summer. 

Brack (/aughs)—Shame upon you, Mrs. Hedda! Well—but you 
and Tesman— ? 

Heppa—Yes, well, we came by here, oneevening. And Tesman, 
poor fellow, he was at his wit’s end to know what to talk about. So 
I thought it was too bad of such a learned person— 

Brack (smiling dubiously)—Did you? Hm— 

Heppa—Yes, I positively did. And so—in order to help him 
out of his misery—lI happened, quite thoughtlessly, to say that I 
should like to live in this villa. 

Brack—Nothing more than that ? 

Heppa—Not that evening. 

Brack—But afterwards ? 

Heppa—Yes. My thoughtlessness had consequences, dear 
Judge. 
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Brack—-Unfortunately, your thoughtlessnesses only too often 
have, Mrs. Hedda. 

Heppa—Thanks! But it was in this enthusiasm for Mrs. Falk’s 
villa that George Tesman and I found common ground, do you see ? 
That was the cause of engagement and marriage and wedding tour and 
all the restofit. Yes, yes, Judge—one builds one’s nest and one 
has to lie in it—I was almost going to say. 

Brack—That is extraordinary! And so you really scarcely 
cared for this place at all. 

Heppa—-No, goodness knows I did not. 

Brack—Yes, but now? Now that you have got it arranged like 
a home for you ! 

Hreppa—Ugh—there seems to me to be a smell of lavender and 
pot pourri in all the rooms. But perhaps Aunt Julie brought that 
smell with her. 

Brack (/aughing)—No, I think that must be a relic of the late 
Mrs. Falk. 

Heppa—Yes, it belongs to some dead person. It reminds me of 
flowers at a ball—the day after. (Folds her hands behind her neck, 
leans back in the chair and looks at him.) O, Judge—you cannot 
conceive how frightfully bored I shall be out here. 

Bracx—Is there no occupation you can turn to, to make life 
interesting to you, Mrs. Hedda ? 

Heppa—aAn occupation—in which there might be something 
attractive ? 

Brack—Of course. 

Heppa—Goodness knows what sort of an occupation that might be. 
I often wonder whether— (Interrupts herself.) But it will never 
come to anything either. 

Brack—Who knows? Let me hear what it is. 

Hrppa—Whether I could get Tesman to take to politics, I mean. 

Brack (/aughs)—Tesman! No, don’t you know,—such things 
as politics, they are not the sort of occupation for him—-not 
the least. 

Heppa—No, I believe that is so. But could I not make him take 
them up all the same ? 

Brack—Yes,—what satisfaction would that be to you? If he is 
not a success. Why would you have him do that ? 

Hrppa—Because I am bored, I tell you. (After a pause.) Do 
you think it would be absolutely impossible for Tesman to become a 
Cabinet Minister ? 

Brack—H’m,—you see, dear Mrs. Hedda,—in order to , me 
that he must first of all be a tolerably rich man. 

Heppa (rising impatiently)—Yes, there you have it! It is this 
poverty that I have come into (crosses the floor). It is that which 
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makes life so miserable! So perfectly ludicrous! For that’s what 
it is. 

Hedda Gabler is a more pronounced type of the fin de siécle woman 
than Ibsen has hitherto created. She is not thwarted by instinctive 
agencies beyond her authority, like Ellida Wangel; nor drawn aside 
by overmastering passion, like Rebekka West ; personal refinement 
distinguishes her from Gina Ekdal, and deprives her of an excuse ; 
she is infinitely divided from the maternal devotion of Helene Alving. 
AsI have hinted before, the only figure in Ibsen’s rich gallery of 
full-length portraits which has even « superficial likeness to her is 
Nora Helmer. But Nora is intended, or else the play is a mere 
mystification, to be a sympathetic individual. Whatever view we 
may take of her famous resolve and her sudden action upon it, we 
have to understand that ignorance of life and a narrow estimate of 
duty have been the worst of her defects. In her child-like or doll- 
like sacrifice of principle for her husband she has acted with a native 
generosity which it would be monstrous to expect husbands, at any 
rate, wholly to disapprove of. But Hedda Gabler has no such 
infantile unselfishness; no such sacrifice of self even upon a squalid 
altar. Curiously enough, when confronted with the terrible act, the 
destruction of Lévborg’s manuscript, which she has committed 
purely to revenge herself on that personage, she deftly adopts Nora’s 
excuse for the “forgery —she has done it for her husband’s sake. 
Here, and not for the first time, Ibsen seems to be laughing, if not 
at himself, at those fanatic disciples who take his experiments in 
pathology for lectures on hygiene. Here is the fragment in 
question :— 


TrsMan—Let me have the manuscript, Hedda! I will rush 
round with it [to Lévborg] at once. Where is the packet ? 

Heppa (cold and motionless, supported by the arm-chair) —I 
haven’t got it any longer. 

TesmMan—Haven’t got it? What in the world do you.mean ? 

Hrppa—I have burned it all up—the whole of it. 

TesMANn (breaks into a scream)—Burned! Burned Ejlert Lév- 
borg’s manuscript ! 

Heppa—Don’t shriek so! Tke servant might hear you. 

TrsMAN—Burned! But, good God—! No, no, no,—this is 
absolutely impossible ! 

Hxppa— Well, it is so, anyhow. 

Trsv1x—But do you know what you have been doing, Hedda ? 
It is’ sapplication of goods found. Think of that! Yes, if you 
only asa Judge Brack, he will tell you what it is. 

Heppa—It will certainly be best for you to say nothing about it, 
—neither to the Judge nor to anyone else. 
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Trsman—Yes, but how could you go and do anything so mon. 
strous? How could such a thing come into your mind? How 
could it occur to you? Answer me that. Eh? 

Heppa (suppresses an almost imperceptible smile)—I did it for 
your sake, George. 

TesmMan—For my sake! 

Hreppa—When you came home yesterday and said that he had 
been reading aloud to you— 

Tresman— Yes, yes, well ? 

Heppa—tThen you acknowledged that you envied him the work. 

TresmMan—O my goodness, I didn’t mean that literally. 

Heppa—All the same, I could not bear the idea that anyone else 
should put you into the shade. 


This is dangerously like a caricature of the similar passage in A 
Doll’s House. 

In depicting Hedda Gabler, Ibsen seems to have expended his 
skill on the portrait of a typical member of that growing class of 
which M. Jules Simon spoke so eloquently the other day in his 
eulogy on Caro. To peuple of this temperament—and it is one 
which, always existing, is peculiarly frequent nowadays—the simple 
and masculine doctrines of obedience to duty, of perseverance, of 
love to mankind, are in danger of being replaced by “a complicated 
and sophisticated code which has the effect of making some of us 
mere cowards in the face of difficulty and sacrifice, and of disgusting 
all of us with the battle of life.” In Hedda Gabler we see the 
religious idea violently suppressed under the pretext of a longing 
for liberty. She will not be a slave, yet is prepared for freedom by 
no education in self-command. Instead of religion, morality, and 
philosophy her head is feverishly stuffed with an amalgam of 
Buddhism and Schopenhauer. Even the beautiful conventions of 
manners are broken down, and the suppression of all rules of conduct 
seems the sole road to happiness. In her breast, with its sickly 
indifferentism, love awakens no sympathy, age no respect, suffering 
no pity, and patience in adversity no admiration. 

By the side of Hedda Gabler are arranged five principal characters 
who possess a higher ideal of life, and are, at least, not so entirely 
subjugated by egotism as she is. In particular, Mrs. Elvsted, the 
blonde enthusiast whom Hedda so easily turns inside out, like the 
finger of a glove, is, with all her faults, a charming being. Without 
personal originality, she is formed to inspire others, and she is the 
feeble good genius who struggles with Hedda for the soul of Lévborg, 
and is worsted. From a very interesting scene in the early part of 
Hedda Gabler a fragment may be given, which displays at once the 
distinction between the two women—the one of devilish subtlety, 
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the other naively simple—and also exemplifies in other respects the 
character of Mrs. Elvsted, who has run away from home, where she 
was unhappy, that she may continue to watch over the interests of 
Rjlert Lovborg in the city. 


Heppa (after a short silence)—What do you intend to do next ? 
What will you take up ? 

Mrs. Etvstep—I don’t know yet. I only know that I must live 
where Ejlert Lévborg lives—if I am going to live. 

Heppa (moves a chair nearer, away from the table, sits down close to 
her, and strokes her hands) —'Thea—how did it come about—this 
friendship—between you and Ejlert Lévborg ? 

Mrs. Etvstrep—Oh, it came about little by little. I got a sort of 
power over him. 

Heppa—aAh ? 

Mrs. E.vstep—He gave up his old habits, not because I begged 
him to, for I never dared to do that; but he noticed that I was 
vexed at them, and so he left off. 

Heppa (conceals an involuntary smile)—So you restored him— 
as people say— you little Thea ? 

Mrs. E:vsrev—Yes ; at least that is what he says himself. And 
he—on his side—he has made a kind of real person out of me. 
Taught me to think—and to understand certain things. 

Hrppa—Did he, perhaps, read with you as well ? 

Mrs. Etvsrep—No, not exactly read, but he talked to me, 
talked about such an endless variety of things. And then came the 
lovely, happy time when I was able to take part in his work! 
Was allowed to help him! 

Hrppa—So you did that ? 

Mrs. E.vsrep—Yes! When he wrote anything he always wanted 
me to be with him. 

Hrppa—Like two good comrades, I suppose. 

Mrs. E_tvsrep—Comrades! Yes, think, Hedda—that was the 
very word he used. Oh! I ought to feel so thoroughly happy. But 
Icannot. For I don’t know whether it is going to last. 

Heppa—Are you no surer of him than that ? 

Mrs. Etvsrep (gloomily)—A woman’s shadow stands between 
Ejlert Lévborg and me. 

Heppa (looks keenly at her)—Who can that be ? 

Mrs. Eivstep—Don’t know. Somebody or other from—from 
his former life. Someone whom IJ am convinced he has never really 
forgotten. 

Hreppa— What has he said—about her ? 

Mrs. Etvstev—He merely once—in a casual way—referred to it. 


Heppa—Well! And what did he say ? 
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Mrs. Etvsren—He said, that when they parted, she wanted to 
shoot him with a pistol. 

Heppa (coldly, with self-command)—Oh dear me! Nobody does 
that sort of thing here. 

Mrs. Etvstep—No. And therefore I think it must be that red- 
haired opera-singer, whom he once— 

Heppa—Yes, I should think it might be. 

Mrs. E.rvstep—For I recollect hearing it said that she went 
about with loaded firearms. 

Heppa— Well—then of course it is she. 

Mrs. Exvstep (wrings her hands) —Yes; but just think, Hedda—I 
have been hearing that that singer—she is in town again. Oh— 
I am perfectly in despair— 

Heppa (glances towards the back room)—Wush! Here is Tesman! 


In Hedda Gabler, I believe it will be admitted that Ibsen has 
gone further than ever before in his disdain for the recognised prin- 
ciples of scenic art. In this connection, it is amusing to note that 
the situation on which his new play is based has a very curious 
resemblance to that of M. Henri Becque’s much-discussed comedy of 
La Parisienne. As in that play, so in Hedda Gabler, the three central 
figures are a wife of seductive manners and acute perceptions, devoid 
of all moral sense; a husband, who is a man of letters in search of a 
place; and a lover, who is the sympathetic friend of the husband, 
and even his defender against the caprices of the wife. The differ- 
ence between French and Scandinavian convention is shown, indeed, 
in the fact that while Clotilde is pre-eminently unfaithful, Hedda has 
no virtue left but this, the typical one. Through the tempest which 
has raged in her moral garden, el/e a sauvé sa rose. But in each 
play the tame lover, Lafont or Brack, endeavours to restrain the 
tendresse of the wife, Clotilde or Hedda, for an unseen or suspected 
second lover, Sampson or Lévborg, and to prevent a scandal in the 
interest of the husband. I do not push the parallel further than 
this, nor would I affront convinced Ibsenites by comparing so serious 
a work as Hedda Gabler with La Parisienne, which is doubtless a 
trifle, though a very brilliant trifle. But this accidental resemblance 
to the work of Henri Becque turns up again in the last act of Hedda 
Gabler, where all the personages appear in deep mourning, and 
irresistibly remind “ the inner eye” of the lugubrious mise-en-scéne 
of Les Corbeaur. Probably the reason why the name of Becque 
occurs to us once and again as we turn the pages of Ibsen’s last 
drama is, not so much these superficial resemblances of situation as 
the essential identity of the theatrical ideal in these two dramatists. 
Fach is fighting, in defiance of the Clement Scotts and the Fran- 
cisque Sarceys, against the tradition of the “well-made” play; 
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each is trying to transfer to the boards a real presentment of life, 
or of a fraction of life. It is therefore curious, to say the least, to 
fnd them hitting upon forms of expression so similar. Unless my 
memory fails me, a piece of Becque’s was acted at the Théatre Libre 
in Paris on the same night, or nights, on which Ghosts was performed 
there. It must have been very interesting to compare work so like 
and yet so essentially dissimilar. 

We are often told that a taste for Ibsen is not a spontaneous one. 
No one can nowadays deny that it has been very widely acquired. 
The new drama will not disappoint those who are prepared for the 
feast this writer habitually spreads. In these few words I have 
intentionally withheld any intimation of the manner in which the 
elements of dramatic interest are mingled, and still more any state- 
ment of the mode in which the tragic excitement is heightened in 
the last act, which is one of the most ingenious and extraordinary 
that Ibsen has written. Readers who begin with the third volume 
of a novel never deserve to be encouraged, but for the enjoyment of 
Ibsen’s plays, in particular, a patient attention is required from the 
first scene to the last. What the moral of Hedda Gabler is, what 
“gospel” it preaches, and what light it holds out to poor souls toss- 
ing in our sea of “ hysterical mock-disease,”’ I will not pretend to 
| conjecture. Doubtless there will be scarcely less discussion over the 


ethics of Hedda’s final resolve than there was over those of Nora, 
when she slammed the front-door so vigorously eleven years ago. 
These are matters which, I conceive, interest the great magian at 
Munich less than they do his disciples. He takes a knotty situation, 
he conducts it to its extreme logical conclusion, he invites the world 
to fight over it, and then he retires for another two years of solitary 
meditation. 


Epmunp Gosse. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT STANLEY AND EMIN PASHA., 


So much has been written of late about the Emin Pasha Relief 
Expedition, that I should hesitate to add to the mass of writing 
which has been offered to the public on this subject were it not that 
I have just read an article in the Contemporary Review for Novem- 
ber, 1890, entitled “Stanley and Emin Pasha.” 

It contains certain statements which are misleading, and others 
which are entirely untrue. 

I think I am in a position to speak with more certainty and 
correctness upon the points which form the subject of this arti” 
than any one, inasmuch as I was with Emin Pasha from the dr. 
when he first saw Mr. Stanley till the time when he parted {. . 
him. I was, moreover, for eight months the only Englishman with 
Emin Pasha in his province, and know thoroughly the state of affairs 
which existed in Hatalastiva. 

Dr. Peters begins by saying, ‘ The accusation of being partial 
cannot certainly be raised against me. I have ever been as mucha 
sincere admirer of the explorer of the Congo River as of the man who 
under Gordon organised the Equatorial Province of Egypt.” 

I cannot agree with Dr. Peters that he is to be considered impar- 
tial, for ever since his return to civilisation he has attacked Mr. 
Stanley and the expedition in general with mosquito-like persistency 
and venom. 

In Germany Dr. Peters referred in such a manner to our relations 
with Emin Pasha as to justify Herr von Hoffmann at a public dinner 
given to Dr. Peters in Berlin in speaking of “ the forcible abduction 
of Emin by Stanley.” This expression, which is so absolutely con- 
trary to the facts, elicited considerable cheering. 

Dr. Peters has further drawn attention to the immense results he 
was able to achieve with his small caravan, as compared with the 
work done by the Emin Relief Expedition with its larger body of 
men. While reading of his utterances in Germany and his general 
attitude towards the Relief Expedition we have been forcibly reminded 
of the fable of the frog and the bull. I do not think therefore that 
Dr. Peters may be considered to be an impartial observer. 

I propose to take those statements of his which I can prove to be 
incorrect and answer them one by one. 

Dr. Peters writes :—‘‘ According to what Emin told me, the first 
time Stanley arrived at Mwata Nzige, he was almost in a ruined 
condition. Emin thought that Stanley would not have been able to 
return if he had not given him food and help.” 

Now the object of our expedition was merely to carry ammunition 
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to Emin Pasha and to conduct him to the coast if he wished it. This 
was all he had asked for—ammunition. 

The day after our meeting at M’sabe, by Mr. Stanley’s orders, I 
myself handed over to Emin Pasha, thirty-three cases of Remington 
ammunition, each weighing sixty pounds, and several thousand per- 
sussion caps, as a first instalment of the relief we were bringing. 
These cases of ammunition were deposited by Emin in his store- 
houses at M’swa station. 

If we were able after reserving sufficient ammunition for ourselves 

to hand over such a large amount to Emin Pasha, how could we be 
said to be “in an almost ruined condition”? On their arrival at 
the lake for the third time the Expedition had so much ammunition 
that we had to destroy a vast store, as Emin did not wish to hand it 
* y to his rebellious soldiers. 
. uring the three weeks we were with Emin on the lake shore, it 
4 “tie he gave us food in the shape of cattle and sheep, and a few 
little luxuries such as honey, salt, oil, or vegetables. But this was 
merely because, at his own request, we were staying in a place where 
there was no food. Kavalli’s village on the table lands, where we 
could have got plenty of native provisions, was only two days’ march 
distant. 

It is true, we were in a very tattered condition with regard to our 
clothes, and Emin gave us a small quantity of country-made cotton 
cloth ; still we could have managed easily to do without it, for 
though tattered clothes are not comfortable they are not of vital 
importance. Emin also gave Mr. Stanley some Madi natives as 
carriers, and though they went empty-handed to Yambuya, they 
quickly became sick in the forest, and when Mr. Stanley reached the 
Rear Column, there were only about twenty who could carry loads. 

This was all the help we received from Emin. Without doubt he 
would have been only too glad to assist us further, but, poor fellow, 
he was unable to do so; he had no power in his own province, and no 
men he could call his own. 

Dr. Peters goes on to say :—‘‘ When Stanley arrived at the Mwata 
N’zige for the second time, he at once announced to the Pasha that 
he had with him orders from the Khedive to evacuate the Equatorial 
Province.” On reaching Emin Mr. Stanley handed him a letter 
from the Khedive, a translation of which Emin himself gave me, 
and it was this letter which it was my duty to read to the soldiers in 
every station. In it I find the following words :— 


‘And now there has been constituted a force under the direction of Mr. 
@ Stanley, who is known in all parts of t'e worid for his pre-eminence as a 
traveller, This expedition is now ready to start for you... . to bring you, 
your officers and soldiers to Egypt by the road Mr. Stanley considers is most 
pre‘erable, and easiest to mirch on. ‘Cher fore, I command you by this my order, 
seut by the hands of Mr, Stanley, to mske known all these things, and that, 
after the arrival of this, you will communica‘e them to your officers and soldiers, 
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and read before them my sovereign greetings with the intention to inform them 
of this. At the same time I give to you, to your officers and soldiers, full liberty to 
rest where you are, or to do your best to come out with the expedition which is 
now sent to you. If, however, any one, officer or soldier, wishes to rest in the 
country, he is free to do so, but he does so on his own responsibility, and must 
not in future expect any assistance from this government. And now make 
them understand all this distinctly, and communicate it word for word to all 
your officers and soldiers, in order that everyone may make up his mind. This 
is our Sovereign Order.” 

Now from this it will be seen that the Khedive leaves it entirely 
to Emin and his people themselves to decide what they wish to do. 
The only command the Khedive gives to Emin is that he should 
make his officers and soldiers fully understand their position by 
reading them his letter word for word, 

It was in order that his people might understand their position 
that Emin asked Mr. Stanley to allow me to remain with him, and 
it was whilst carrying out Emin’s wishes that I was made prisoner. 
It was the very fact that the Khedive absolutely gave no order to 
Emin aad his people which first made the soldiers distrust the 
letter, for they said to me, ‘ Had Effendina written that letter him- 
self he would have ordered us to come out and not have left it for us 
to decide.”” How then in the face of the Khedive’s own letter can 
Mr. Stanley have told Emin he had orders from the Khedive to 
evacuate the Equatorial Province? In addition to the Khedive’s 
letter I was ordered to read out in each station a proclamation to 
the soldiers from Mr. Stanley. This proclamation explains to them 
the object of the expedition and why it was promoted, and concludes 
with the following words :-— 

**T send one of my officers, Mr. Jephson, to read to you this message, and that 
you may know he comes from me, Ilend him my sword. I now go back a little 
way to collect all my people and goods, and bring them here. After a few 
months—Inshallah-——I shall return to hear what you have to say. If yousay 
‘Let us go to Egypt,’ I will then show you a safe road, and will accompuny you 
and not leave you until you stand before the Khedive. Ifyou say ‘ We shill 
not leave this country,’ then I will bid you farewell and return to Egypt with 
my own people, and give the Khedive your answer. 

*‘ May God have you in his safe keeping.” 

This letter was translated by Emin for me into Arabic, and I 
read it out to the people in each station. So I ask again how 
possibly could we have told Emin the Khedive ordered him to 
evacuate the Equatorial Province ? 

If, in the face of these documents, Dr. Peters can circulate such 
a gross perversion of the facts, I leave the public to judge how his 
other statements are to be relied upon. 

The Khedive, in his letter, says that if Emin and his people 
decided to remain in the Province they might do so, but in that 
case they were, in short, no longer his soldiers. : 

Let it therefore be clearly understood that if Emin decided to 
remain where he was, he dismissed himself and his people from the 
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Khedive’s service, and was therefore perfectly free to accept any 
offer which might be made him from outside. 

Emin told Mr. Stanley he considered that his position in the 
Equatorial Province would be untenable if he was unable to have 
constant supplies, in the shape of ammunition, sent him. 

Mr. Stanley therefore, desiring only to help him in whatever 
course he wished to pursue, said that if he made up his mind to 
throw up the service of the Khedive by remaining in the Equatorial 
Province, ie was empowered by the King of the Belgians to offer 
him certain pay and help if he would hold the Province for the 
Congo Free State. 

This proposition Dr. Peters contorts as follows :—“In the name 
of the King of the Belgians Stanley requested Emin not to obey 
the Khedive’s orders, not to evacuate Equatoria, but to hoist there 
the flag of the Congo State.” He states what is distinctly and 
positively untrue, that Mr. Stanley, after giving Emin one order, 
requested him to disobey it a few days afterwards. Mr. Stanley 
gave no order whatever: he merely luid before Emin and explained 
to him three plans by which he could assist him, and frankly offered 
to do his best to help Emin to carry out whichever he chose as best 
for himself and his people. 

The story of Mr. Stanley’s three propositions was told to me by 
Emin himself, and I wrote it downin my journal at the time. They 
were made to Emin after we had been on the Lake shore together, 
and after it had been decided by Mr. Stanley, at Emin’s request, to 
leave me with him, 

Emin told me, on hearing the three propositions, he had asked Mr. 
Stanley if he might tell me about them. Mr. Stanley replied that he 
would rather that I were not told until I had gone round the Province 
and had ascertained what were the wishes of the people; for he con- 
sidered that our first duty was to the Khedive, who had given 
£10,000 towards Emin’s relief. Mr. Stanley, Emin told me, seemed 
to think that if I knew of the three propositions he was empowered to 
make, I might be disposed to favour the third as the best, and so, 
without meaning it, be tempted to neglect our duty to the Khedive. 

As a matter of fact Emin, contrary to Mr. Stanley’s wishes, told 
me of the three propositions a few days after they were made. 

On Mr. Stanley’s asking Emin what he thought of leaving the 
Province and accompanying him to Egypt, he made no definite reply, 
but said he must first ascertain what were the wishes of his people. 

The proposition made by the King of the Belgians he unhesi- 
tatingly rejected, as he considered his Province was too far removed 
from the influence of the Congo Free State, and it would probably be 
years-before help could reach him from that quarter; meanwhile he 
would be no better off than before, 

Mr. Stanley then unfolded a third proposition, which was made 
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owing to certain letters Emin had written to Sir John Kirk in which 
he offered his Province to the English. This proposition has, with 
the exception of one point, been stated correctly by Dr. Peters :—It 
was: that such people as were willing to accompany Emin should 
be conducted by us to Kavirondo, and settled in that country, which 
at that time had not been declared to be within the sphere of British 
influence. After assuring Emin’s position there, Mr. Stanley pro- 
posed to hurry off to the coast and send supplies of men and goods 
to Emin, who would establish himself firmly and develop the country. 

A salary would be given to Emin by a gathering of merchants 
and philanthropic men who were interested in the civilisation of 
Africa. 

This plan Emin at once admitted met his views, but he asked 
Mr. Stanley whether he had any guarantee for what he said. 
Mr. Stanley answered he had no written guarantee, but that Emin 
might rest satisfied that he was not making this promise without 
authority. Among the letters which we brought Emin was one from 
the Rev. Horace Waller, a well-known philanthropic gentleman— 
now a director of the British East African Company—who had 
formerly been the companion of Livingstone and Sir John Kirk. 
Mr. Waller told Emin that whatever propositions Mr. Stanley made 
to him, he might safely consider would be backed up by people in 
England. 

Dr. Peters states that Mr. Stanley brought with him an agreement 
with the British East African Company, stamped and sealed in 
London, ready for Emin’ssignature. This is absolutely false, for the 
British East African Company did not exist until many months after 
we had started into the heart of Africa. Emin, however, considering 
that Mr. Stanley’s assurance was sufficient, gladly embraced this pro- 
position, and said it was the thing of all others which most appealed 
to his sympathy, for it would enable him to carry on the work he 
loved, and to which he had already given up somany years of his life. 
He told me he had written to Nubar Pasha only three months before, 
saying that he considered the best and wisest plan which could be 
adopted for the good of his people was that they should move to some 
country within reach of the coast, where they could settle down com- 
fortably with their wives and families. He could thus carry on the 
work of civilization, and it would moreover be better for the govern- 
ment, as the back pay due to his people amounted to between £300,000 
and £400,000, and how could such a sum be raised if the people 
returned to Egypt. 

During the first days of my stay with Emin, we eagerly discussed 
this plan together, and both agreed what a magnificent scheme it 
was for furthering the march of civilization in Africa. So enthusi- 
astic was I about it that I promised to stay with Emin for a year 
when we reached Kavirondo and to help him in his pioneering work. 
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This was before I knew the state Emin’s Province was in, and what 
his people were like. 

I find in my book Emin Pasha, page 302, the following words, 
which show what a change my ideas underwent when I knew more 
about his people :— 

‘*T had had much hopes about bringing Emin’s people out with us, and set- 
tling them in a country near the Victoria Lake. Emin had written of it to 
Nubar Pasha, and many of his people desired it; it seemed that it would have 
been the best thing for Emin’s people and the best for Egypt as well... . 
This rebellion had, however, put a stop to all thoughts of carrying out Emin’s 
scheme, nor would I now, knowing what a lot of brigands Emin’s people were, 
ever help to turn them into a new country among a lot of helpless natives. 
Every place they went to with their thin veneer of civilisation and all the vices 
and idleness of the Turks they ruined. They would have turned any beautiful 
country into a hell upon earth.” 


This Expedition has often lately been spoken of as a commercial 
speculation ; merely an affair of pounds, shillings, and pence, simply 
because it was suggested that Emin’s work of many years should not 
be thrown away, but as he had been abandoned by his own govern- 
ment he should be enabled to carry it on under the control of a 
British Company. On these grounds it has been condemned. There 
are people in this world, and I suppose there ever will be, who always 
attribute an interested motive to every unselfish and disinterested 
deed. 

Everyone however knows now how Emin was driven from his 
country by the rebellion of his own people, and the approach for 
the second time of the Mahdi’s forces. 

Further on, Dr. Peters writes :— 

‘* When camping at Busagala, west-south-west of Uganda, they received the 
messages of the Christian King M’wanga, imploring their help against the Arab 
party. The chief of this Uganda mission was a certain Marco, who later spent 
two months in my camp and in my immediate neighbourhood, and to whom I 
owe several details regarding Stanley’s departure. Stanley refused to help 
the Christians, remarking that he was too weak to doso. It was then that 
Iimin Pasha offered to go to Uganda alone with his own people if Stanley would 


permitit. But Stanley had Emin put under watch, and threatened to proceed 
against him by force, should he attempt to carry out that idea,” 


The whole of this statement is false, and even supposing such a 
request had been made to go to the help of M’wanga, how possibly 
could we have done so with our few men, and all Emin’s helpless 
women and children ? 

Our object was not to go to Uganda; we had promised only to 
relieve Emin and his people, if they wished it. 

As to Mr. Stanley having put a watch on Emin Pasha and threat- 
ened to proceed against him by force, why he was without soldiers 
and had no power to help his own people much less to go to the 
help of M’wanga; where would have been the use of putting a 
watch on him? Dr. Peters then goes on to point out how Stanley 
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and Jackson both failed to do what he himself accomplished with 
fifty men only. Again we are reminded of the fable of the Frog and 
the Bull. 

There was never any question of our going to Uganda, it was 
entirely out of our province. 

Again quoting Dr. Peters’ words :— 


‘As for Stanley, having reached the south end of the Victoria Nyanza at 
Usambiro, he could not make up his mind to carry out the promise he had held 
out to Emin, viz.,\to bring him around the east coast of the lake to Kavirondo, 
and establish him there as agreed . . . . Emin understood then that he had 
been taken out of his own country under pretences or promises not to be realised 
afterwards. He had lost what he possessed, and now was forced against his 
inclination to accompany Stanley to the coast.” 


This statement is absurd, for how could we establish Emin in 
Kavirondo when he had no people? With the exception of some 
five or six soldiers, Emin’s refugees consisted merely of women, 
children, and Egyptian clerks. Stanley’s promise had been given 
only on condition that a sufficiently large number of Emin’s people 
should follow him. 


Dr. Peters concludes with the following words :— 


‘*T shall not personally take part against Stanley; but in the interest of truth 
I must add that what I heard about Stanley’s personal behaviour, not from 


Emin, but from the missionaries on the Nyanza, could not diminish the natur- 
ally bad feeling between the two parties. 

‘One day two Catholic missionaries came from Ukumbi to Usambiro to pay 
their respects to Emin. They found the whole party at dinner, Stanley at the 
head of the table with half a bottle of wine served in European fashion, but all 
the others at the table without wine and living on negro fare. Sucha glimpse 
of the social intercourse among the members of the Expedition speaks volumes, 
and it would be perfectly useless for me to add a single word.” 


The wildest imagination never conceived anything so absolutely 
devoid of truth. At Usambiro we were all the guests of Mr. Mackay. 
We had our meals at his table, and all lived in exactly the same way. 
Mr. Mackay himself sat at the head of the table and served us. 

Dr. Peters, after saying he will personally take no part against 
Mr. Stanley, betrays his true feelings when he repeats a series of 
ridiculous and untrue stories solely for the purpose of prejudicing the 
public mind against the expedition. 

Happily the character of Dr. Peters is too well known in England 
for any article written by him to carry much weight. As to his 
remark thai, knowing the difference between the two men, he is not 
surprised that Mr. Stanley and Emin Pasha did not get on well 
together, I have nothing to say. With personal likes or dislikes I 
do not propose to deal, but I consider it my simple and bounden 
duty to refute statements which, from my own personal knowledge, 
I know to be absolutely untrue. 


A. Mountenry JEPHSON. 





SCIENTIFIC SINS. 


By many writers it appears to be taken for granted that, at least in 
this country, the accepted notions of duty derived from Christianity 
and social tradition are fairly consistent, beautiful, and right. The 
moral maxims recognised may call for stricter practice or for a sound 
ethical theory, but not for much rectification. My object is to 
discuss how far customary verdicts on certain kinds of conduct har- 
monise with what seem the natural results of an unprejudiced and 
rational inquiry. In a few of these cases I believe that acts or 
omissions are too indiscriminately condemned, while in others I 
believe that society and Christianity permit what is utterly wicked. 

But some indication should first be given of the ethical position 
adopted ; which, to begin with, is purely secular. That evolution 
of organic beings has occurred, enormously influenced by natural 
selection, is taken as almost proved. But however evolutionists may 
conjecture that the idea of morality, or particular applications of it, 
arose among us, the belief is still cherished that an absolute and 
eternal difference exists between moral goodness and moral badness, 
and that evolution has merely evolved beings who more or less 
clearly recognise this difference. As to a test for that which is 
morally binding, we have no possible test ultimately but our own 
intuitions. Moral qualities belong properly to motives, feelings, 
states of the mind. Conduct itself, if not viewed as an index to 
feelings, is good or bad in the wholly different and non-moral sense, 
in which, for example, sunshine is, namely, according to results; 
while if we view it as an index to feelings, its moral quality varies 
with the knowledge and beliefs of the agent. When, therefore, I 
speak of a mere piece of conduct as in itself morally wrong and con- 
demnable, my meaning is that the act or omission, as the case may 
be, assuming the agent to have, in the fullest sense of the words, a 
thorough knowledge of every pertinent circumstance, would imply 
in him a morally wrong and condemnable state of mind. By duty, 
spoken of objectively, must be understood the avoiding of such acts 
or omissions. 

I do not accept unreservedly the formula, “Greatest happiness of 
the greatest number,” but merely say that I imagine moral qualities 
of necessity have reference, directly or indirectly, to some happiness 
of some second being. Even if virtue is itself in any sense an end, 
collaterally with happiness, its essence still is the desire for another 
to be happy. To increase the woes of others, actually to inflict 
injury on another being, is prima facie wrong, and calls for justifica- 
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tion. If a person cannot honestly hold that, mutatis mutandis, and 
all things considered, a given act would be justifiable towards him- 
self, he cannot consistently hold that he himself is justified in com- 
mitting it. I cannot bring myself to feel that every being’s 
happiness, though of course of some importance, is even theoretically 
of equal importance, ¢.g., the happiness of the heartless oppressor, and 
that of the innocent or noble-minded oppressed. This view may or 
may not be rational. But if any differences of the kind exist at all, 
surely they depend rather on moral worthiness than, as many seem 
to think, on mere intelligence or affinity with ourselves. If specific 
acts are to be classed as always and absolutely right or wrong, we 
must regard a similar thing done under different essential circum- 
atances as a different kind of act, e.y., murder and justifiable 
homicide. Definite and emphatic moral rules, many of them rarely 
or never to be broken, are indispensable to social welfare. But in 
framing, though not always in obeying, rules, the consequences of 
conduct are what have to be reckoned with, and therefore the 
broadest and most far-reaching view possible has to be taken. There 
is a strong presumption in favour of any widely-accepted moral rule, 
and the great majority of customary verdicts on interhuman conduct 
I do not for a moment question. Though often we can only forecast 
the immediate and direct results of an action, we should carefully 
remember never to overlook tendencies. The more beings injured 
by an act, the greater its immorality. 

In speaking of “scientific” sins I merely imply that an honest 
attempt has been made to reason in a logical and catholic spirit, 
with what help may be obtained from scientific truths or proba- 
bilities. There may well be doubts as to the ethical conclusions which 
some have drawn from evolutionary science, but hardly as to the 
necessity that questions of ethical practice should be viewed in the 
light of evolution. 

This, in faint outline, is the position taken. But for a good deal 
of what follows, the only thing necessary is that practical regard for 
the happiness and suffering of other beings should be consistently 
recognised as at least part of our duty. 

From the above purely secular standpoint, purely religious sins, 
or sins against God, as a matter of course are not acknowledged. 
But bearing in mind the sacred feelings that may be wounded by 
wanton attacks on supposed religious obligations, and the danger of 
unsettling in others the whole sense of duty, I have no intention of 
saying more about them. Turning to the question of truth, I cannot 
but think that though on the whole truth is insufficiently prized, 
the error of overprizing it is quite common. There are many who 
seem positively to worship truth, as if truth were the essence of all 
goodness. Certainly the importance to society of reliance on one 
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another’s word is difficult to exaggerate, and in many cases—as, for 
example, in giving legal evidence—it would be rash to defend any 
departures whatsoever from the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
else. But, nevertheless, one may well ask whether truthfulness is 
right when it simply helps another to do wrong. The duty of lying 
is apainful and uncommon duty ; yet when information is desired for 
some notoriously base, cruel, wicked purpose, the duty of lying is 
one that has to be seriously considered, Concerning the discovery 
and spreading of truth or knowledge in general, the proposition that 
truth is invariably beneficial in the end, is neither self-evident nor 
proved by induction ; while the notion that even if a knowledge of 
the truth is harmful, truth should still be “ shouted from the house- 
tops,” is distinctly immoral. Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that Christianity on the whole is a blessing to the world, by holding 
in check the evil and consoling the afflicted, the person who never- 
theless exerts himself to prove that Christian belief is unfounded, 
even were he absolutely certain on that point, would not be excused 
by saying, But it is unfounded. And quite probably his motives are 
anything but noble, since it always gratifies our pride to obtain an 
argumentative triumph. Scientific truth, as a general rule, may be 
highly desirable, but not simply because it is true; and many are 
the sickening crimes which men have perpetrated in quest of it. 
Pride, although usually unbecoming and dangerous, has not in itself 
the nature of a wicked feeling. The important points are, that 
pride should not be allowed to interfere with any duty, or even to 
show itself offensively ; and that no such self-satisfied feeling should 
be harboured as might deaden our aspirations to improve. Certain 
forms of pride are probably of much value to society, as the feeling 
of shame at the thought of being dependent on others ; while some per- 
haps verge on the noble, as the feeling that a mean act is beneath one. 
There can be no such things as duties owed to self, although many 
duties owed to others require to be performed more or less upon our- 
selves. To talk of owing duties to oneself is like talking of owing 
oneself money. Even if it really means anything to say that there 
is an obligation upon me to pay money to myself, there is just as 
much sense in saying that “myself” can release “‘me” from the 
obligation. Conceivably, the fiction of duties to self, by which I 
mean duties of seeking one’s own happiness, may have a certain 
utility. It may slightly tend to make people more prudent, and 
may thus benefit both themselves and those about them. But on the 
other hand, it affords a ready and high-sounding excuse for aggra- 
vated selfishness. Besides which, such epithets as “low” and 
“ grovelling”’ are not wholly undeserved by the “ happiness mo- 
rality,” if we make our own happiness a part of our duty. Let us 
rather say boldly that we seek our own happiness because we like 
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it, and that what we mean by duty is just the limitation which the 
claims of others place upon our right to follow egoistic inclinations. 
Considering, however, the extreme interdependence of human 
interests, we may safely lay it down that, as a duty, not to ourselves, 
but to other people, we must avoid serious imprudence in our own 
affairs. This will apply with treble force to those who aid in per- 
petuating the race. Presumably, the person who neither has nor is 
likely to have children, may enjoy, if he pleases, greater liberty in 
matters affecting his health and welfare than the parent or probable 
future parent. 

Although to sacrifice simply and sole'y one’s own greater but 
more distant ,vod for a good that is nearer and smaller is, in the 
agent himself, a case of stupidity and not of wrongness, we must 
not infer that inducing such foolish conduct in another is not wrong 
—a point we are too ready to overlook when it suits us. No doubt, 
for a general, working rule, we practically must adopt the principle 
that a straightforward and voluntary exchange is legitimate, being 
usually beneficial to both parties. When, however, by the exchange 
one party will palpably, even though knowingly, injure himself, a 
question of morality arises for the other party. This taking selfish 
advantage of the folly of another enters largely into such acts as 
seduction and the sale of intoxicants. 

Christianity and society pay scarcely any attention to many of the 
indirect effects of conduct. The sins of charity supply a notable 
instance. To give under such circumstances that poverty is increased 
and actual harm ultimately done may soothe the social or the Chris- 
tian conscience ; but the rational conscience can hardly be so easily 
quieted. The Christian can ioudly denounce what he calls doing 
evil that good may come, but might sometimes more usefully attack 
the doing of what in appearance is good when, in fact, evil will 
come. Another notable, though barely recognised, indirect sin is 
the buying of, and so helping to keep up the demand for, commo- 
dities cruelly obtained. 

One form of wrongdoing which is not only widely tolerated, but 
eiten held to be a duty, consists in the infliction of useless punish- 
ment. Perhaps most people would admit in words, that the only 
legitimate object of punishing is to deter. But the admission 
involves what to many is a hard saying, namely, that greatness of 
temptation is a ground for increasing the penalty—unless, indeed, 
the temptation be so great as to form a ground for remitting the 
penalty entirely. Unless we consistently recognise this as an impor- 
tant principle in punishing, we are constantly in danger of inflicting 
either penalties insufficient to deter and therefore useless, or else an 
equally useless surplus of penalty. Neither can be a moral act, in a 
world where happiness is not over-abundant. 
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The sins of patriotism are too often lightly treated, though here 
the fault is certainly not with Christianity. Patriotism is probably 
associated in many minds with resistance to oppression. Yet oppres- 
sion can be hated without our caring in the least what country the 
oppressed belong to, while, on the other hand, patriotic enthusiasm is 
ever liable to result in wrongdoing, unless the world itself be taken 
as our native country. Not that cosmopolitanism is without its 
dangers. We need to take a thoroughly practical, and especially 
evolutionist, view of cosmopolitan patriotism. That spirit of nation- 
ality, which on the face of it seems so contemptible, and which, no 
one can deny, has embittered countless quarrels and shed oceans of 
blood, may have its use in the process of evolution ; since, by helping 
to keep distinet, and in competition with each other, different groups 
or stocks, it helps to make possible the survival of the fitter races. 
But nothing approaching to race hatred or competition in arms is 
essential for the purpose. Non-intermarriage and commercial com- 
petition are presumably the most that is needed. It may freely be 
admitted that in ordinary cases a person will do most good in 
the world by devotion to the interests of his own country, if by 
“country ”’ is understood the now existing State under which he 
lives, just as a citizen of London will be more profitably employed 
in looking to the interests of London than to those of Glasgow or 
New York. No doubt, also, a certain esprit de corps is highly bene- 
ficial to nations, somewhat akin, perhaps, to the feelings of Uni- 
versity men, who, while proud to see their own University flourish, 
would hardly wish it to flourish at the expense of learning in general. 
Very different, however, and surely a mark of small-mindedness, is 
that sort of patriotism which busies itself in raking up the past—a past 
with which we of to-day have had nothing to do—and asking how it 
came about that the boundary of such and such a governmental area is 
here and not there, or that such and such branches of the human 
race took a step in the direction of abolishing war by becoming 
united under one government. Patriotism is admirable when it 
means solely the subordination of self to country ; but the moment 
it subordinates the interests of mankind at large, preferring war to 
arbitration, and practically saying, “Our country, right or wrong,” 
it becomes mischievous, barbarous, wicked. 

Considering the enormous value popularly set on patriotism, it 
seems strange that a man may, nevertheless, plot and scheme against 
the security of his country, and his crime be less reprobated than if 
he only sinned against one individual. Political offenders—some- 
times—may be high-minded men, as may other offenders ; and their 
aim—sometimes—may be to banish tyranny. But just as if poli- 
tical crimes could not be committed from the meanest motives, from 
selfish ambition, or to gain the applause of a clique, from envy, race 
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hatred, and malice, or even from sordid avarice, yet a man may 
work day and night to endanger unoffending fellow-citizens, to 
plunge his country into bloodshed and ruin, and his crime is thought 
lightly of the moment the magic words, “ political offence,” are 
uttered. To be sure, experience has shown that a very considerable 
degree of latitude in political speech and action is essential to free- 
dom and progress, more especially under non-representative govern- 
ments, where no constitutional means exist for effecting changes 
desired by the community. We must, therefore, be cautious in 
classing as crimes opposition to the powers that be. But granting 
that given acts are pronounced criminal on account of their danger 
to the State, that classification of offences which simply marks off 
political from non-political, seems not only unsatisfactory, but posi- 
tively vicious. Even if we assume, which is rather to beg the ques- 
tion, that political crimes are never unconnected with oppression or 
maladministration, still, by lumping together political offences in 
general as venial, we, of course, include the oppression or malad- 
ministration itself, being a political affair, as well as the resistance 
to it. But we surely do not need to encourage the idea, on the one 
hand, that political power may be lightly abused; or on the other, 
that while breaches of the ordinary laws protecting individuals are 
heinous, the attempt to paralyse the very power by which these 
laws are enforced is not. The important point is, not whether an 
offence is political, but whether the end aimed at and the means 
employed are such as civilisation should tolerate. I have nothing 
to say one way or the other about the actual present practices of civi- 
lised executives, who have their difficulties to contend with. And 
certainly I am not without sympathy for some political offenders. 
But we must really remember that the lives and interests of a whole 
community are not less sacred than the life and interests of an indi- 
vidual ; that it cannot be right and proper at the same time for one 
country, if it can, to punish a criminal, and for another to shield him 
from punishment; and that the only legitimate object with which 
we can punish at all is, not to requite moral guilt, but to deter from 
pernicious acts. 

In addition to a certain cruel form of sexual immorality to be dealt 
with immediately, it might be interesting here to touch upon several 
absurdities in current opinions and arguments respecting sexual 
irregularities. But I merely enter a mild protest against what 
appears, from at all events a secular standpoint, the hardly wise indis- 
crimination of the average Christian moralist. Without necessarily 
condoning any unchaste act, or, for that matter, thought, whatsoever, 
the moralist may yet make a broad distinction between various forms 
of irregular sexual conduct, the more to excite opprobrium where 
the evil to others is glaringly great—for instance, in cases of seduc- 
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tion, whether of maid, wife, or widow. If seduction were abolished, 
and the first step in vice were never taken by any hitherto pure 
woman, there could be no subsequent steps, such as prostitution, for 
the moralist to declaim against. Is there not, therefore, some reason 
in holding that the real way to diminish, not only seduction but 
prostitution also, is to mainly concentrate our indignation on the 
baseness of the seducer? Albeit at the same time we must work 
soberly towards a state of things in which no woman shall have only 
a choice between prostitution and semi-starvation. If the Christian 
replies that on religious grounds all impurity is as bad as it possibly 
can be, nothing more can be said. But, of course, if we lump 
together on a common level as about equally hateful everything 
describable as irregularity, the man who sees, as he contends, little 
harm in any one form of irregular conduct, is likely to make light 
of all other forms, becoming too often—what he otherwise might not 
have been—the author of lifelong misery to some second party. 

Concerning birth relationship, other than that between parent or 
ancestor and offspring, there is nothing here to affect the question of 
duty. Naturally we see and know more of our relations on an 
average than of other people; and we frequently select our dearest 
friends from among them. But this does not make it obligatory to 
place the interests of a mere kinsman before those of another; and 
often we act wrongly in so doing. Poor relations, merely as such, 
have no greater claim on us than have other unfortunate people ; 
who, if more deserving, may quite properly get more help. At the 
same time this matter, like others, requires to be viewed in the light 
of evolution. In earlier stages of social development the tie of 
kinship has probably been of great use, by supplying a bond of 
union to primitive communities. And even now the tie, with its 
ramifications, may have a considerable tendency to knit society 
together. The only thing, therefore, that we can safely aim at is to 
accelerate the process of enlarging the narrower feeling into a broad 
and enlightened sentiment of universal brotherhood. We may 
readjust, but on no account should lessen in quantity, our social ties 
and obligations. 

The relation of parent and child is wholly different, since here one 
person is responsible for another’s existence. What, then, about 
filial duties? Only I prefer to put it, not, What ought the child to 
do? but, What has the parent a right to expect? Parentage does 
not of necessity confer a claim to any sort of return whatsoever from 
offspring, although parental kindness easily may. If a child is 
brought into life really with a view to the child’s happiness, and in 
addition is furnished with every essential to make life pleasant and 
profitable, the child is certainly placed under a debt of gratitude. 
Otherwise parentage may simply establish a claim for damages 
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against the parent. The same principles apply as in other cases 
where something which may or may not be a blessing is forced on a 
person. Of course moderate parental authority over the young is a 
necessity ; and by all means let filial affection and respect and good 
offices be rendered; only let parents deserve before they demand. 

Many suicides indisputably show that life is not always a boon. 
To the number of those who find life intolerable and purposely die, | 
we must add those who live on, not from love of life, but from fear 
of death. Nor must we fail to remember how many more, if not 
actually regretting that they were born, would have no wish to enter 
the world again. Yet, although it is a commonplace to question 
whether life is worth living, the parent seems rarely to question 
whether every child ought really to feel grateful for the life 
bestowed. 

This whole matter of assuming parental responsibility is one in 
which Christianity and society conspicuously fail to teach man his 
duty. Christianity can pride itself on its tenderness for the “little 
ones,” yet apparently cares nothing whether they are brought into 
being under such conditions that every day of their life they are 
cruelly wronged. I have no object in trying to establish this charge 
against the Bible itself; nor do I forget that here and there an 
independent spirit in the Christian Church may recognise ethically 
this very obvious form of wickedness. But Christianity as under- 
stood and received, or, let us say, the typical Christian teacher, appears 
to have no conception of any such thing appertaining to wedlock as 
duties, and most solemn ones, of no¢ having children. He practically, 
if not sometimes avowedly, makes light of parental responsibility. 
His teaching is much the same in principle as if he said, Pay your 
debts if you conveniently can; but contract as many as you please, 
which you know you can never pay. So long as men and women are 
lawfully wedded, they can entail by their self-gratification any quan- 
tity of misery on others. They can inflict disease or delicate health 
or their own evil dispositions on their offspring. They can bring 
forth helpless infants to be “‘ exposed” in the streets in cold and wet 
as a bait for alms. Before the smallest prospect is visible of pro- 
viding decent nurture and training, they are perfectly free to have 
children dependent on them; alive, to be huddled, both sexes 
together, in squalid dens, where morality and religion are well-nigh 
impossible; to grow up, unless killed off by neglect, into stunted, 
coarse, ignorant youths; and while still immature, to be launched, 
with no start in life, on a glutted labour market, the men, goaded 
by hunger, a constant menace to social order, and the women with fre- 
quently no choice but the choice between prostitution and the brink of 
starvation. When a parent who might decently rear a small family, 
calmly ignores the claims of his existing offspring, and so increases 
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his family that, as often happens, one of his earlier children simply 
dies of poverty, how can he be logically acquitted of the barbarous 
manslaughter of his own child? But the Christian teacher, though 
his work may lie in the thick of such scenes, has no stern rebuke 
for the unscrupulous parent. No Christian indignation is roused 
that parental responsibility is thus unfeelingly trifled with, and a 
heritage of want and misery and temptation handed on undiminished 
for the benefit of others, as if it were a precious legacy. This, 
perhaps grossest, form of sexual immorality might really almost be a 
Christian virtue. Yet surely the more our heart is touched by the 
wail of distress from our fellow-creatures, the more keenly must we 
feel the downright wickedness of bringing a fresh human being into 
the world, if he will not have at least a reasonable chance of leading 
a good and a happy life. 

It by no means follows from the responsibility of every parent to 
his child, that the selfish rich man is excused for not finding truly 
beneficent work of some kind for much of his wealth. But if the 
negative as well as the positive duties of parentage were enforced 
by laws backed up by a strong public feeling, the worst of the 
poverty in the world would naturally dwindle away, while excep- 
tional misfortune might then be more safely relieved. And the 
point is, that whether or not this cure for poverty be adopted, we 
need hardly dispute that no other exists. Unless we shut our eyes 
to the conditions of life; unless we forget that but for some sort of 
parental prudence and forethought in the past, the whole race might 
at this moment be grovelling in abject poverty; unless we ignore 
the facts that wages fall with increased competition for them, that 
mankind have an indefinite capacity for adding to their numbers, 
and that almost every form of human weal and woe tends to be 
inherited: there is but one conclusion open to us. The only just, 
and in the end only possible, remedy for half the ills that flesh is 
“heir”’ to, including the great bulk of extreme poverty, is to lay 
upon those responsible for introducing a fresh life into the world 
the whole primary responsibility of providing that the life bestowed 
shall be a blessing to itself and no injustice to others. If the 
destitute, the delicate, the weak in mind, the inert, the melancholy, 
the morally bad, have unlimited licence to reproduce themselves in 
each succeeding generation, the world cannot but be well stocked 
with want and misery. In these circumstances we can really do little 
but resign ourselves to the bitter processes by which natural evolu- 
tion works. On the other hand, if those only help to perpetuate the 
race who seem reasonably fitted for the task of creating, training, 
and starting in life the coming generation, there is at least room for 
hope that immense progress will rapidly be made. 

And here again a word about evolution. If the attempt of man 
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consciously and rationally to control the evolution of his race can 
be shown to be necessarily self-defeating, we must bow to the 
inevitable. But the evolutionist cannot pretend that complacent 
reliance on natural, or rather non-artificial, processes affords a 
cheering prospect. Is not happiness, so to speak, only an incidental 
means by which evolution works, the end being quantity of animate 
existence ? Do we know that nature will ever dole out more than 
such balance of happiness over misery, 0v—such dread of death, as 
will make men think it on the whole just worth while to go on 
living? that is, unless happiness, or what conduces to it, is made by 
man himself a condition of the perpetuation of the species. And be 
the contention of Mr. Carlill’ specially remembered, namely, that 
many of the lower animals, creatures /ess evolved than man, have a 
greater balance of pleasure than man has. Anyhow, it can scarcely 
be said that man at the present time is a triumph of happiness, so 
long as the question can still be seriously raised, Is life worth 
living? If, then, in all the «ons that have passed since sentient 
life began to evolve, there has been reached so far only a being who 
is hardly quite sure whether on the whole he is glad he exists or 
not, the prospect of the race, if nothing can be done to accelerate 
the development of happiness, is not very brilliant for the next few 
millions of years. 

It seems often to be taken for granted, that if there is more 
happiness altogether among men than suffering, human life in its 
ensemble is a thing which moral considerations must prompt us to 
promote. But is this position beyond dispute? What are we to 
say and feel when one person suffers, and some one else has the 
compensation? Surely this question of the distribution of happiness 
should profoundly modify our optimism, and make us, if we seek to 
promote human life, as Mr. Herbert Spencer would have us do, at 
least promote it with a little discrimination. ; 

One would think that in present circumstances, to do something 
to raise the average quality of life was a far worthier task than 
merely to increase its quantity. But even if increase of numbers 
were the great or only thing to be aimed at, would not about the 
first step be, judiciously to enforce parental responsibility ? Imagine 
two races of men, the one wise and the other foolish. From among 
the offspring of the one, disease, weakness, indolence, and predis- 
position to crime are largely eliminated, and the children are such in 
number as the several parents can rear and train and start in life. 
Each generation, by keeping in hand a fair amount of working 
capital, is enabled to make further accumulations, and takes care 
that if the population is increased, the means of support are increased 
proportionately. In the other, the conditions are more or less 


(1) Nineteenth Century, August, 1886. 
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reversed. The high and indiscriminate birth-rate, by keeping 
parents and children living from hand to mouth and often in want, 
forbids any far-sighted attempt to widen the limits of subsistence, 
and cannot but largely expend itself in feeding an exorbitant death- 
rate. Wecan readily see that the former race, though at first its 
numbers might be somewhat reduced, could soon, if it thought fit, 
outstrip the latter. 

There are some who imagine that parental prudence, by lessening 
the fear of want, would diminish healthy competition, and so inju- 
riously affect the race, This, I trust, is an illusion. What I con- 
template is a state of things in which keen competition would still 
go on, only that—in some degree—for the bitter and often irrational 
struggle for a bare existence, we should have a more or less rational 
competition for the privilege of parentage. 

Seeing that philanthropy and the art of medicine are ever doing 
more and more to keep the unfit alive, how can we continue to rely 
for progress solely upon the old, unreasoning methods of natural 
evolution? How can we expect any marked advance, unless, while 
sympathy and medical skill perform what should be their heavenly 
task of saving the weak, reason steps in and says imperatively to the 
saved, You must not show your gratitude by handing on your infir- 
mities to others? It were truly a disheartening thought, that the 
more the medical art—let alone sympathy—flourished, the less 
hopeful should become the outlook for mankind, simply because of 
the persistent ignoring of an elementary duty. Yet what is already 
the explanation of many of the ailments of civilized man, if it is 
not the constant preservation of the diseased, the weak, the unfit, 
with no humane provision for the well-being of those to come ? 

But Christianity and society, alas! have no tender mercies for 
future generations. ‘To inflict irreparable injury on the man of the 
future, is not wickedness for tuem. Only towards those who may 
happen to be now living, is the principle of the golden rule to be 
applied. We may hear it openly contended that our business lies 
only with our own times, as if the untold millions of the future had 
no such thing as rights. When, however, we recollect that our 
influence over them is in many respects, not less, but enormously 
greater, than over the people of the present, extending not only to 
their whole social and economic condition, but to the very formation 
of their flesh and bones, their minds and dispositions, we may readily 
appraise this kind of talk. It is just a mean device for shirking 
disagreeable duties, for disregarding the interests of those who are 
not here to protect theraselves, whose welfare lies at our mercy, but 
who cannot benefit us in return. The fact probably is that with the 
average philanthropist, though he may not consciously mean badly, 
the murmur of applause from the thoughtless or thriftless of to-day 
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is far dearer to his heart than the real welfare of another generation. 
Anyhow, many a one who passes as a friend of humanity might 
almost better be described as a traitor to the cause of mankind, 
giving countenance, as he does by his benefactions, to the strange 
notion, that it matters little or nothing after what fashion the men 
of to-morrow are formed. Had Christianity, for the past thirty or 
forty generations, lent only a little of its influence over the sexual 
relations to the task of judiciously enforcing the responsibilities of 
parentage, ever aiming at the reduction of hereditary evil to a 
minimum, who can say what progress in goodness and happiness 
Christian countries might have made ? 

In regard to this matter of parental responsibility, some excuse 
may possibly be made for Christian morality, on the ground that 
only in recent times have social and economic problems been much 
understood. Not so with the attitude of Christianity towards non- 
human sentient creatures. There is no special knowledge needed 
here. Hundreds of years before Christ was heard of, good men had 
propagated far and wide the gospel of mercy to the lower animals. 
Yet Christianity seems utterly hardened against every sentient being 
except man; and the way in which animals, and especially wild animals, 
are still treated with its tacit consent, is a disgrace to the whole reli- 
gion. Not that the Christian may not sometimes be naturally humane. 
What I say is, that by received or popular Christianity, the whole 
question of duties to the lower animals, of cruelty, sport, humane 
usage, is treated as no essential part of morality, but is merely 
introduced or omitted at the caprice of the individual moralist. Not 
only the sham Christian, but the most devoted follower of Christ, 
can pass over the whole subject with silent contempt. 

Mr. Lecky’s History of European Morals affords a general support 
to these assertions. But in case exception should be taken to them, 
let us glance at a few typical specimens of Christian literature. 
Plenty more could be adduced in support if necessary. 

Take first that “treasury of piety,” the English Prayer Book. 
We hear enough in its pages of imploring mercy on ourselves; but 
does the Prayer Book Catechism inform the Christian child that he 
himself must show mercy on the helpless creatures beneath him? 
No. It teaches him his duty to his neighbour and to God, but not his 
duty to the lower animals. Take again the Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine, approved by the Roman Catholic Bishops of England and 
Wales. There is nothing in its pages to show that the Christian 
world is at fault in considering that mercy, duties, virtues, vices, 
have reference solely to our relations with God and man. Take 
another well-known manual, simply brimming with piety—the 
Garden of the Soul, by Bishop Challoner. Does the Bishop in his lists 
of sins or his “ Examination of Conscience,” or under “The Ordinary 
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Actions of the Day,” take cognizance of cruelty to the lower animals ? 
He does not. The Christian’s “ business” may be catching rabbits 
in gins, which crush their legs and hold them for hours in torture. 
His “ recreation” may be fox-hunting, pigeon-shooting, cock-fight- 
ing. What of that?—so long as he does “all to the glory of 
God”! 

We have lately been told by Dr. Cunningham Geikie in The 
Young Man that ‘to imitate Christ must be the sum of Christianity.” 
With this definition, not many, probably, would wish to quarrel: at 
all events other divines have said much the same thing in different 
words. What, then, does imitating Christ—the sum of Christianity 
—mean ? 

Jt happens that on just this subject we have a book so highly 
reputed that upwards of sixty translations of it have appeared, “ the 
most popular religious work,” so it has been said, “in Christendom,” 
naniely, The Imitation of Christ, by (perhaps) Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Now, does this famous book, with its spirit of intense piety, breathe 
of necessity a spirit of tender compassion for every feeling thing ? 
Does it insist that without such widened sympathy a man cannot be 
fitted for union with God? By no means. I do not believe that 
one solitary sentence unmistakably shows that the grossest ill-usage 
of non-human creatures by the imitator of Christ is even a venial 
offence. 

Another book that may be mentioned is Dr. Vaughan’s Character- 
istics of Christ’s Teaching. The chapter specially devoted to mercy 
has not the slightest reference to all the cruelties of men to the 
lower animals ; and we may take it as tacitly admitted that Christ 
Himself was unconcerned about such trifles. One book more, The 
Manual of Prayers, by that saintly, gentle, self-denying man, Bishop 
Ken. Although the Manual is intended for school-boys, who 
certainly are not noted for their abhorrence of cruelty, the examina- 
tion of conscience contained in it says not one word about the whole 
category of sins of cruelty to lower animals. And concerning these 
forms of self-examination, which the devotional press has poured 
forth in abundance to prepare the Christian for confession or com- 
munion, their evidence on the point in question is conclusive. Not- 
withstanding the countless crimes of every variety perpetrated daily 
in our midst on dumb creatures, of which the five thousand convic- 
tions obtained in a single year by the R.S.P.C.A. represent but an 
infinitesimal proportion, I believe the large majority of these com- 
pulations have practically not a suggestion of any such thing as a sin 
against a lower animal. Such, at all events, is the case with more 
than two-thirds out of the sixteen that I have looked through. And 
the Christian pulpit, if anything, is a shade worse, with what may 
almost be termed its conspiracy of silence on the whole subject. 
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Even by Christian writers of broad sympathies, consideration for 
non-human creatures is frequently treated, not as a solemn and 
urgent duty, but as a sort of exuberance of goodness, and cruelty as 
a something objectionable, but a something distinct in its nature 
from sin and wickedness. And one reason for this half-apologetic 
tone is not far to seek. The sympathetic Christian is too well aware 
that if he insisted on the rights of lower animals, and denounced the 
customary sins against them, many, perhaps most, of his brother 
Christians would simply laugh at him for his pains. 

Not only negative, but positive, evidence of the heartlessness of 
Christianity as a religion might easily be collected in abundance. 
Not long since a certain story-book fell into my hands, called The 
Home of the Wolverene and Beaver, which is highly offensive from 
the humane point of view. When the young hero catches fish he 
“ flings them ” on the ice, there to “flap about” until they freeze to 
death. He is initiated into all the horrors of that art of trapping 
with the gin, which, even from a sporting standpoint, has been 
declared a “diabolical system.’ A simply revolting account is 
quoted, without any symptom of disapprobation, of a certain farmer 
who thought it “fun’’ to hamstring three wolves, and in that help- 
less condition to set his dogs to tear them to death. In fact, the 
book seems quite admirably ‘aleulated to harden the heart against 
suffering inflicted on the lower animals. And who are the pub- 
lishers of this tale? Not any commercial firm, whose one aim is to 
make profit, but actually the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge! Could such a book be published by such a society, and be 
marked for young people in their catalogue, unless the society’s 
religion were destitute of pity for dumb creatures? Equally bad, 
if not worse, are some of the works supplied by St. Anselm’s Society, 
the very raison d’étre of which is to disseminate “ good books.” Wit- 
ness, for example, Zhe Goril/a Hunters, and, of all books in the 
world, a book on Pigstichking.* 

What cares Christianity, with its patron saint of the chase, about 
insuring a painless death to animals that have to be killed ? Is it 
thought incongruous that.a pack of staghounds should be owned as 
a regular institution by the “Supreme Governor of the Church ” of 
England? Is the Christian world shocked at the cruelties? inflicted 
on cod and other fish in bringing them to market for the ultra-pious 
to fast on? Christianity cares for none of these things. Its atti- 
tude towards the whole subject is one of cold and heartless indif- 
ference, and this in a world where the enormous majority of hideous 

(1) This book may not be so specially recommended as some, but is, nevertheless, put 


forward as ‘‘ worthy of atiention.”’ 
(2) See Lancet, Aug. 17 and Aug. 31, 1889. 
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tragedies are perpetrated on dumb animals. Their wrongs may cry 
to heaven—if there is such a place—unheeded. 

It has been remarked with surprise, that those nations over which 
the Church has most power seem specially destitute of humane feeling. 
But why need we wonder? Were not “hunting and hawking” 
the “ favourite pastimes ”’ of a certain holy and much-praying saint,’ 
still honoured by the Christian Church ? May not the clergyman— 
“ wholesome and godly example for the people to follow ”’—enjoy 
his day’s shooting with as much zest and callousness as if targets of 
flesh and blood and nerves existed solely for his amusement? Is 
not the Sunday bull-fight of the Spaniard “ sanctified’ by the pre- 
sence of the “ consecrated Host” and the minister of Christ? And 
are not its ghastly scenes a fit commentary on that sarcasm of the 
Apostle, “ Doth God take care for oxen?” ? 

As was long ago observed by Locke, young children are peculiarly 
addicted to acts of gratuitous cruelty. Yet Christianity can urge us 
to “become as little children,” while forgetting to teach that the 
“little children” must be merciful. It can sanction that sublime 
notion that a “soul” confers privileges without obligations. The 
great sportsman, the notorious fox-hunter can be reckoned an 
exemplary follower of Christ. So long as grace is said reverently 
over meals, it matters not whether feeling creatures have been boiled 
slowly to death for food. The lady, for whose vanity young orphan 
birds have died of starvation, may devoutly kneel to implore merey 
on herself. In short, the love that Christianity inculcates is not 
universal sympathy, but something much more akin to honour among 
thieves. 

Surely this Christian gospel is put to shame by the “ Yin-chi-wan”’ 
of the heathen Chinaman, a moral treatise no more than 541 words in 
length, which yet can find space to plead earnestly for the dumb 
animals. A morality which does not teach that mercy, where prac- 
ticable, is due to the meanest sentient being, that we must be ready, 
rather than be cruel, to give up a great deal, is not fit to be called a 
morality. No particular hostility to Christianity is here intended. 
But really the Christian must excuse an outsider, who, under the 
circumstances, treats with scant respect the moral code of Chris- 
tianity, and seeks a code which reason and sympathy can ap- 
prove. 

Barring exceptions, and most honourable ones, with which, how- 
ever, I am not here concerned, the whole relations of our race to the 
lower animals are wicked in the extreme. From the wanton child 
who beats an insect slowly to death, or the young lady who thinks 
it a brave thing to impale a struggling worm on the hook, to the 
Trish farmer who saws the horns from his living cattle, or the patrons 

(1) Edward the Confessor. (2) 1 Cor. ix. 9. 
D2 
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of the chase who can watch with enjoyment while a hunted creature 
is torn to pieces, the same grim picture is presented. Not only the 
lowest and least sensitive animals are treated as mere inanimate 
objects, but vertebrates and mammals also. Look at the average 
sportsman. When even the basest of human beings has to be des- 
patched, is not indignation roused by a bungling execution? Would 
his executioners, if he had to be shot, first make him run, in order 
to try their skill in marksmanship at his expense? But this is what 
the sportsman does when he takes the lives of innocent animals. 
Instead of making assurance doubly sure, that death, if inflicted, 
shall be instantaneous, he wilfully puts the bird on the wing and 
fires at only the running hare, deliberately increasing the chance of 
cruel mutilation and a lingering death in the fields, that better 
‘sport’ may be afforded for him. He can even mock at his victims 
with talk about “law” and “fair play.” And the same callous indif- 
ference to non-human suffering is ever reappearing in the dealings of 
ordinary human beings with wild, and often with domestic, animals. 
There is no chivalrous forbearance to hurt the truly weak. Such 
words as “‘ tyranny ” and “oppression ” have no magic sound when 
enly dumb animals are oppressed. There could hardly be invented 
a crime against them which is not somewhere practised, for perhaps 
the most trivial advantage. 

If we make the slightest pretence of being moral, then in all 
avoidable cruelty we must see a deadly sin. Either moral obliga- 
tion altogether is nothing but a baseless fiction, or every feeling 
thing has at least something of the nature of rights; and whatever 
considerations in the case of our fellow-men may induce in us more 
altruistic zeal— 

More, did I say? But why more? The whole style of man’s 
treatment of the lower animals is so thoroughly immoral, that really 
a person of independent mind might seriously put to himself the 
inquiry, Since men thus habitually maltreat other beings, why be 
over-scrupulous in my dealings with men? Be this reasoning right 
or wrong, we could hardly blame a person who should find the bulk 
of his sympathies irresistibly transferred from the strong to the 
weak, the ill-users to the ill-used. 

Possibly the evolutionist will suggest that any considerable culti- 
vation of zoophily might be self-defeating and mischievous, since, 
by interfering with life-subserving pursuits, it might tend to the 
non-survival of those classes who most practised it. No doubt, 
where human life can be efficiently subserved only at the expense 
of the lower animals, we have here a valid reason for placing 
limits to our altruism towards them, just as, according to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, we should place limits, on the same grounds, 
to our altruism towards men. But may we not treat consideration 
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for dumb animals as if it were simply a branch of the beautiful ? 
The fine arts are not life-subserving; their pursuit clearly diminishes 
the energy available for the mere perpetuation of our animate 
existence. Yet, however the evolutionist may account for the fact, 
their increasing cultivation can hardly be described as self-defeating 
and mischievous. If, then, a reasonable cultivation of the fine arts 
may safely be encouraged, may not a reasonable degree of zoophily 
be encouraged with much greater safety, seeing that, far more than 
music or painting, it must tend to make men just and considerate to 
one another ? 

If the evolutionist, however, should hold upon principle, that 
moral obligation has reference to our own species alone, at least let 
him face bravely the following problem. Suppose—which, for any- 
thing I know, is perfectly possible—that in the progress of evolution 
towards heterogeneity, different races or castes of men should branch 
off into distinct species. Would it then be all right and proper for 
aman of the white species to take hungry hounds and hunt down 
for amusement his yellow cousin, as all round us men do now to 
their second or third cousins of the fox and hare species? And at 
what point might the high-caste man begin with a good conscience 
to use low-caste men as live bait for beasts of prey ? 

To return to the question of Christian morality, we could hardly 
select a couple of practical duties more urgently needing to be kept 
earnestly before us than the two duties of unselfish parental fore- 
thought and consideration for dumb animals. In the one is 
involved the well-being of the whole race of mankind ; in the other, 
the sparing or mitigation of cruel sufferings to almost billions of 
innocent creatures. And official Christianity passes over them both. 
If any one believes that the fault is with incapable or dishonest 
expounders of Christian principles, let him answer so grave a 
charge, and preach the religion in all its primitive perfection. 
Otherwise let us, once for all, admit that, whatever were their 
merits, Christ and His Twelve were not fit to be the moral teachers 
of the world. 

Ernest M. Bowven. 
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Noruine strikes one more forcibly in reading the lives of some of 
the world’s greatest artists than the difficulty they experienced in 
obtaining suitable materials in which to embody their immortal 
creations. What strenuous and painful efforts Benvenuto Cellini, 
for instance, was forced to make to induce even his most generous 
patrons to dole him out a little gold and silver to coin in the mint of 
his genius! Plated bronze, magniloquently termed “silver,” was 
the most precious metal they cared to part with for the purpose ; and 
even the historic block of marble over which Bandinelli broke his 
heart, and which Cellini’s hands would have fashioned into such a 
Neptune as the world has never yet beheld, was denied him, and 
given to a mere architect. 

Nature, in her dealings with heroic peoples, seems as close-fisted 
as royal patrons were wont to be towards their favourite artists; and 
the noblest deeds in the world’s history were performed upon barren 
hills, by the banks of tiny rivulets, and on Liliputian plains that 
would scarcely be missed out of the vast estate of a modern American 
corn-grower or Russian noble. It is thus that the malarial swamps, 
dreary wastes, and snow-clad mountains of ancient Media were 
metamorphosed, by the energetic tribe that once dwelt there and 
produced Zarathustra, into a country of ideal order, the source of 
the brightest and purest religious light that ever burned in Pagan 
antiquity; it is thus that in more modern times the Dutch have 
worked out their political and religious ideals under most adverse 
conditions, stamping the indelible mark of order upon a heap of mud 
snatched from the ocean’s embrace; it is thus that the English have 
engraved many a thrilling page of the world’s history and their own 
upon a haze-enveloped island of ooze. The Finns of Suomi’ have 
been in this respect to the full as unfortunate as more ceiebrated 
peoples; and dreary endless tundras, lonely lakes, rocky islands, 
immense pine forests and Serbonian bogs constitute the unpromising 
materials out of which they have had to fashion and shape the pros- 
perous country to which they have given infinitely more than its 
name. 

Finland is one of the most singular countries in Europe, a place 
scarcely yet quite ready for human habitation. It was covered once 
— geologists say eighty thousand years ago—by an immense ice-cap 
which scattered drift and boulders and glaciated stones throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and these souvenirs of that 
dreary epoch are still painfully visible on the hills, in the woods, and 

(1) The Finnish name of the country usually called Finland. 
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on the well-tilled fields of stunted corn. After the Glacial Period 
the land again subsided, its lower levels remaining a considerable 
time under water, from which it is now emerging at the rate, in some 
places, of over a yard a century. Hence it is that the numberless 
stacks and skerries and islets that bestrew the gulfs and channels, 
hundreds of which are sometimes clustered together over an area of 
five or six miles, are gradually diminishing in number. Finland is 
still, therefore, in process of formation—a province of the lately 
Unshapen Land; its hills are frequently mere granite rocks, its 
valleys lonely lakes, its rivers sluggish sheets of water with a scarcely 
perceptible motion ; its lakes flow gently, communicating with each 
other, and might be aptly called rivers. Even the simple elements 
there have a tendency to commingle and combine in chaotic confu- 
sion; and as the water is continually yielding up its land, so the 
land is, to a very great extent, saturated with water. A tenth part 
of all Finland is completely under water ; and about a quarter of the 
land is composed of morasses and bogs. 

Yet, for all this, the country has a charm and beauty peculiarly 
its own, not to be matched in Europe, nor to be painted in language. 
The majestic waterfall of Imatra, the picturesque banks of the river 
Vuoksen, the great lake Saima with its thousands of nestling green 
islets, once seen are never to be forgotten; for they range them- 
selves under no categories of sights and sounds of common experi- 
ence. A Finnish landscape is stamped with its own peculiar cachet, 
as different from all that we are accustomed to as a rustic scene on 
the planet Mars. You move closely forwards in a Finnish forest, 
wrapped in a profound silence unbroken by aught save the sighing 
of the wind in the topmost branches of the pines or firs, when you 
suddenly catch a glimpse of a lake, set like a huge sapphire in the 
dark green of the dense foliage; it looks like an orifice that leads 
straight down to hell; its waters have never been caressed by the 
wanton breeze, its mirror-like surface has never been ruffled but by 
the rare gambols of the playful perch or the rapid movements of the 
solitary plungeon swimming about in search of his prey. The mur- 
mur of running water next strikes your ear, and wending your way 
to the spot whence it proceeds, which you fancy close by, you see 
but the soft soil carpeted with moss and purple heather. All at 
once, between the,trunks of the pines, at a stone’s-throw from where 
you are walking, you descry the birches that line the opposite bank. 
You are on the edge of a slope, and far down below you the seething 
water is darting little arrows of dazzling light through the dense 
foliage above. You descend the incline holding on with one hand 
to the trunks and with the other to the branches of the trees, and, 
standing at last on the brink of the torrent, you perceive high above 
your head a thin strip of ethereal blue, and on both sides an impene- 
trable wall of foliage interlaced with trunks of trees. Pushing on 
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for a considerable distance farther between the serried rows of trees, 
you at length reach the fringe of the forest, on leaving which the 
scene is metamorphosed as by the touch of a magic wand, and a most 
varied and wonderful landscape opens out before you—numberless 
lakes studded with tufted islets, promontories, rapids, green fields, 
and crested hills. At a single glance your eye takes in’ immense 
masses of light and shade: the sombre hue of the firs in the marshy 
valley, the dark green of the pine forest, and, high above all, en- 
circling the base of the hill as witha leafy crown, the tender foliage 
of the birches.’ 

But one misses something in Finnish scenery—it would be diffi- 
cult to define what—the absence of which intensifies the feeling of 
utter loneliness that comes over the solitary traveller there. It 
sometimes seems to be that harmonious confusion of vague sounds 
which captivates the senses, changes all mental faculties for the 
moment into a sole organ of receptivity, and makes you part and 
parcel of inarticulate nature. A Finnish forest seems devoid of 
these magic sounds, its silence is sadness, its solemnity overpowering. 
This solitude is the result not merely of impressions of the present, 
but also of the lack of memories of the past. There is absolutely 
nothing in Finland to remind you of the history of humanity ; no 
ancient monuments or hallowed ruins, no footsteps of an extinct race 
or faint traces of a forgotten civilisation. An autumnal night spent 
in a Finnish forest, the Arctic winds attuniug the trees to dismal 
moaning, would endow a person of ordinary imaginative powers 
with a sixth sense, and enable him to feel the presence of those evil 
spirits whom the Finns were once wont to fear and worship. The 
spell would be strengthened rather than broken by the half-human 
note of a solitary bird, once perhaps a love-sick maiden metamor- 
phosed by a maleficent old sorceress. Nor does the forest need the 
aid of the eerie northern twilight, or of the ghostly mists that clog 
the evening air, to let loose strange shadowy shapes— 


‘That shift and vanish, change and interchange 
Like spectres.”’ 


Nature in Finland would seem to have been much more chary of 
the useful than the beautiful, and the material resources of the 
country are to a far greater extent than elsewhere the work of the 
hands of man. Abundance of fish in the rivers, gulfs and lakes, and 
of pastures in many of the islands, plenty of game in several districts 
of the interior, extensive forests of stately pines and graceful larches, 
quantities of iron ore deposited at the bottom of lakes, a soil that 
with the utmost care of the husbandman will at the best of times but 
barely repay the money and labour expended in tilling it, and a 
treacherous climate that very often destroys in a night the produce 


(1) Cf, Runoberg in an interesting paper published in the Helsingfors Morgonblad, 1832. 
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of a year'—these are the scanty materials out of which the Finns 
have built up one of the most thriving countries in the world. 

The Finn is as interesting a specimen of humanity as his country 
is of inanimate Nature. He belongs to a race which was active and 
civilized before the Greek or the Indian, the Jew or the Persian was 
heard of; a race, one of the branches of which worked in metals, 
built Babylon, practised the arts of magic there, and enacted laws in 
favour of women’s rights long before the first Semitic king took his 
seat on the throne of that historic city.’ 

I confess I never see an individual of the Basque people—who 
are supposed to be the sole remnant of a Neolithic race of men— 
without feeling the same reverent curiosity that animates me when 
I view the remains of a plesiosaurus or a megatherium. I have a 
feeling that the vicissitudes of his ancient race, though they do not 
touch his consciousness, must in some mysterious way help to modify 
his character and psychological condition. Something of the same 
feeling is awakened within me when I meet a Finn; it is difficult to 
shake off the notion that his character and habits of thought are in 
some undefinable manner affected by the sad fate of his people. His 
dreary natural surroundings have likewise left their mark upon him; 
and this twofold influence seems distinctly visible in his pensive 
features, knitted brows, inflexible facial muscles, his introspective 


gaze, taciturnity, and lack of common curiosity. The Finns, after 
having cleared forests, worked mines, created religions and composed 
epic poems in Asia, wandered into Russia, and settled in the country 


(1) Two nights’ premature frost are enough to destroy the crops completely and bring 
about a famine. 

(2) This comparison will seem paradoxical only to those who have never made a special 
study of the subject. In reality it is the commonly accepted theory of authoritative 
philologists, founded on a careful study of the Accadian, of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
and Finnish languages and civilisations. Thus the grammatical structure of the two lan- 
guages is identical and the lexicographical points of resemblance are also numerous and 
striking. The names of the ancient tribes A//adi (literally mountaineers) and Sumeri 
(dwellers on the river banks) at once remind one of the Finnish tribal names, Akkarak 
and Suomi (which have the same meanings). The old Accadian word wrud (copper) is 
radically identical with the Finnish rauta (iron). Accad. ma (country) is the Finnish maa 
(country) ; Accad. sa (a field) is the same as Finn. sia (a space) ; Accad. til (to complete, 
fill) is identical with the Magyar te/e (full) ; Accad. wzw (flesh) has the same origin and 
the same meaning as the Magyar word hus; Accad. nab (light) is at bottom the same 
word as Magyar nap (day); Accad. mar (a road) = Magyar mor (a road); Accad. dr 
(a nose) = Magyar ovr (a nose), &c., &c. Among all the languages of the Touranian 
family the Finnish and Magyar, or Hungarian, are the two that exhibit the most 
striking resemblance to ancient Accadian. If we take the personal pronouns, v.g., we 
find that the first person singular in Accad. is mu, in Finnish ma ; the second person 
in Accad. zu, in Finn. sa; the third person in Accad. na, ni, in Finn. ne; the first 
person plural Accad. me, Finn. me, &c., &c. The religious system of the Accadians 
seems, so far as it is known to us, in all essential points identical with that of the Pagan 
Finns; the same charms, spells, and incantations practised under exactly the same 
circumstances, the same worship of spirits, and the same demonological naturalism. 
From the fragments of imperfectly understood laws that have come down to us from 
pre-Semitic Babylon, it seems clear that the ancient Accadians, like the Pagan Finns, 
accorded the mother a more important réle in the domestic rites than the father. 
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watered by the Volga, whence in time they were driven to the deso- 
late fastnesses of the north, where frost gods and the spirits of 
strange diseases wandered about and had power over men. 

Constant communion with Nature tends to make men democratic, 
and no people in the old world or the new—not excepting the 
sturdy Norwegians—are more frankly democratic than the Finns. 
The constitution of their country, which they, unfortunately, did not 
frame, and which they are powerless to alter, recognises a class of 
nobles, the great majority of whom are untitled ; but the proudest 
nobleman of them all is as democratic as the shoemaker of Hel- 
singfors or the fisherman of Aland. Nor is this the result of 
agitation or “ educational suggestion,” or of other artificial measures ; 
it is the outcome of the history and character of the people. Even 
their literature, which is very far from barren, knows none of those 
great master-minds whom one might call the tyrants of a period of 
poetry, philosophy, or art, and whose dazzling genius eclipses that 
of less distinguished men. And the moral and mental gifts that 
would have been needed to equip such heroes seem to have been 
fairly distributed among the crowd. , 

One of the most instructive sights of the country is an ordinary 
Finnish farm in the interior, say in Satakunta or Savolaks, or in 
Ostrobothnia, on the verge of the dreary country of the Lapps, which 
is in truth— 

** A soundless waste, a trackless vacancy.” 
It is generally a spacious oblong building, one storey high, resting 
on a foundation of unhewn stones, frequently on a rock of solid 
granite. Round about are grouped the outhouses, which are of the 
essence of all Finnish farms; the cowhouse, the forge, the stable, 
the pigsty, the granary, the little house for artificially drying the 
corn, and the bathhouse (for the Finn’s notions of cleanliness are 
extremely advanced, and in summer even the poorest peasant 
takes a “Turkish” bath about six times a week, in winter once or 
twice). The cornfields, which are not divided by fence, ditch, or 
hedgerow from the wide plain of rolling fern that stretches away to 
the forest, are studded over with stones and boulders that look, at a 
distance, like petrified sheep and oxen. The house is divided into 
three or four rooms always kept scrupulously clean, from the rafters 
of which the winter’s provision of bread is hung up todry. This 
bread consists of round flat cakes more easily broken with an axe 
than with human teeth, with a hole in the centre of each through 
which a thong or cord on which they hang is passed. These cakes 
are generally made of barley flour, but they sometimes contain an 
admixture of Iceland moss or the powdered bark of the pine. Among 
the other staple articles of consumption are dried salt fish, herrings, 
and cheese. Whenever meat is to be found on a Finnish farm, it 
generally assumes the form of mutton which has been parboiled, 
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salted, and smoked, and which, if appearances are grossly deceptive, 
may prove a toothsome viand. No house is without a few books and 
newspapers, among which you can always find a Bible, or at least a 
New Testament and a hymn-book. But besides these farmhouses, 
which are tenanted by middle-class farmers, the traveller occasionally 
comes across a solitary wooden cabin standing in the dreary plain 
scores of miles away from the next house, like a frail boat on a storm- 
tossed ocean. For the Finn has no aversion to solitude; he likes to 
be alone with nature and his conscience. Like Thoreau he feels that, 
our planet being still in the Milky Way, it would be folly to com- 
plain of loneliness. And this love of peace and quiet is no less 
characteristic of the nation than of the individual. Moreover, it has 
been strengthened by bitter experience of the results of launching 
out into the ocean of politics—sanguinary wars, famine, and pesti- 
lence, which have often reduced the population of Finland to a 
couple of hundred thousand souls. This experience lies at the root 
of the desire which they have always manifested to keep aloof from 
wars, rebellions, and political intrigues which were the main elements 
of the history of northern countries in the Middle Ages. 

Christianity was grafted upon Finnish Paganism by English 
bishops from Sweden ; “ civilization” was forced upon the people by 
Swedish Karls, and for several centuries afterwards Sweden and 
Russia made Finland the battle-ground on which they fought out 
the momentous question which of them should have the privilege of 
misruling a people who only asked to be let alone. Finland 
remained for many centuries politically united to Sweden, until, in 
1729, Russia annexed the province of Wyborg, transferred the land- 
owners there into tenants, and parcelled out the land among a few 
Russian nobles, who worked uncommonly hard to deserve that pecu- 
liar species of renown which Professor Teufelsdrickh so lavishly 
decreed to Zaehdarm. 

Sweden could no more reconcile herself to the loss of a Finnish 
province than France can brook the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. 
Hostilities therefore broke out again and again, and the final war of 
revenge was still undecided in 1808, when the Russian Emperor 
Alexander I. issued a proclamation to the Finns calling upon them 
to recognise the protectorate of Russia and to send a deputation of 
the four orders of the population’ to St. Petersburg to discuss the 
lines on which the country should be governed in future. 

The conviction that Sweden’s part in European politics was played 
out disposed the Finns to close with this offer, while their misgivings 
that Russia might afterwards avail herself of the precedent to abolish 
the Diet or transfer the sittings to St. Petersburg, caused them to 
hesitate to fulfil the conditions, It was only when the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Russian Army had given them repeated and official 

(1) Nobility, clergy, burghers and peasants. 
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assurances that their fears were unfounded, that the deputation re- 
paired to the Russian capital. The Emperor acted upon the advice 
they offered and convened the Finnish Diet, which, in his capacity 
of Grand Duke, he solemnly opened in 1809 in the little town cf 
Borga, a few miles from Helsingfors, Here the elected representa- 
tives of the Finnish people took the oath of allegiance to Alexander, 
who, on his side, issued the following manifesto :— 


‘‘ Having, by the will of the Most High, taken possession of the Grand 
Duchy of Finland, it has seemed good to us to confirm and ratify the religion, 
fundamental laws, and the rights and privileges heretofore possessed, conform- 
ably to the Constitution, by each and every one of the Estates of this Grand 
Duchy, and in particular by each of the inhabitants thereof, great and small, 
promising to maintain them intact and inviolable and in full force and opera- 
tion, in faith of which it has pleased us to give this document signed by our 
own hand. Given in the town of Borga, 15/27 March, 1809.” 


The controversy which is now being carried on between Finnish 
jurisconsults and Russian fire-eaters of the Komaroff type turns 
upon the question whether Alexander, as autocratic master of 
Finland, spontaneously granted the nation their present constitution, 
or whether his solemn confirmation of Finland’s ancient privileges 
was the result of some such agreement between him and the Finnish 
nation as was made between the English people and the House of 


Hanover. If the former supposition is correct, then the Emperor’s 
promise, which has been solemnly renewed by all succeeding Tsars, 
is, it is contended by Russian patriots, no more binding than the 
bond of an infant of twenty years would be in an English law court. 
The desire to put the British public in possession of sufficient data 
to enable them to form an opinion on the merits of the case is my 
excuse for quoting from one or two other documents similar to the 
above. 

In his speech from the throne, delivered in French at the opening 
of the Diet in 1809, the Emperor said :—“It was my wish to meet you 
in order to give you a new proof that I am truly solicitous for the 
welfare of your country. I have promised to maintain your constitu- 
tion, your fundamental laws: your assembling here is a guarantee of 
my promise.””* This is scarcely the language of an autocrat spon- 
taneously conferring privileges upon a people towards whom his 
relations were but those of a victor to the vanquished. At the same 
time it must be admitted that his language was occasionally more 
sentimental than precise, as for instance when, thanking the Estates 
for taking the oath of allegiance to himself, he made use of the 
following expressions :—“ In promising the inhabitants of Finland to 
maintain their religion and their fundamental laws, I was desirous 

(1) The original text is as follows:—‘‘J’ai désiré vous voir pour vous donner une 
nouvelle preuve de Mes intentions pour le bien de votre patrie. J’ai promis de main- 


tenir votre constitution, vos lois fondamentales; votre réunion ici vous garantit ma 
promesse.”’ 
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of showing them the value I attach to their sentiments of trust and 
affection.” * 

The Diet duly discussed the questions submitted to its consideration 
by the Emperor—viz., the organization of the army, the customs, 
the monetary system, and the creation of a governing council, which 
was to serve as connecting link between the Grand Duke and the 
Finnish nation. Its labours terminated, the Grand Duke prorogued 
the Diet in person with a speech, in which the following passage 
occurs :—*“ This brave and loyal people will bless Providence, who 
has brought about the present state of things. Placed henceforward 
in the rank of nations under the empire of its own laws, it will 
remember its past rulers only to cultivate relations of friendship as 
soon as they are re-established by peace.” On the 27th March, 1810, 
the Emperor and Grand Duke issued a manifesto concerning the 
Finnish army, in which we find the following passage :—‘ From 
the moment that the destiny of Finland was confided to us by Pro- 
vidence, We resolved to govern that country as a free nation, in the 
enjoyment of the rights which its constitution guarantees.” ? 

But the political union of the Grand Duchy of Finland with the 
Empire of Russia was far from putting an end to Alexander’s cares 
and anxiety. The invasion of his own realm by Napoleon left 
him little leisure to devote to Finnish affairs; but that he did not 
wholly neglect that country is evident, among other indications, from 
a manifesto published in 1816, in which he declares that—“ the con- 
stitution and laws which underlie the customs, education and spirit 
of the Finnish nation could not be restricted or abolished without 
undermining these,” and adds that he has “ ratified and confirmed 
that constitution and these laws in the most solemn manner.” 

The Diet was not convened any more by Alexander I. nor by his 
successor Nicholas, who, however, made the same solemn promise to 
maintain the Finnish Constitution intact. Still, the country was 
not governed from St. Petersburg by Russians, who, as a rule, knew 
much more about the laws and institutions of Great Britain and 
France than about those of the Grand Duchy, but by the Finnish 
Senate consisting of native Finns, and the department of the Secretary 
of State for Finland.* But the power of the Senate was too limited, 
and its knowledge of the needs of the nation too meagre, to allow it 
to work with success for the public welfare, without the co-operation 
of the representatives of the people. A period of agricultural and 
commercial stagnation, or rather retrogression, set in which lasted 

(1) ‘En leur promettant de maintenir leur religion, leurs lois fondamentales, J'ai 
voulu leur montrer le prix que J’attache aux sentimens de la confiance et de l’amour.”’ 

(2) ** Du moment que la Providence nous a remis le sort de la Finlande, Nous réso- 
limes de gouverner ce pays comme une nation libre et jouissant des droits que sa con- 
stitution lui garantit.” 


(3) This department is exactly the same kind of institutiim as the Norwegian 
Ministry at Stockholm. 
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until the Diet met again in 1863; bad harvests became frequent, 
famine decimated the population, and the financial condition of the 
country, whose monetary unit was still the silver rouble, became 
alarming. 

Alexander II. inaugurated a new and more prosperous era for the 
Grand Duchy. In 1863 he summoned the Diet to meet him in Hel- 
singfors, the new Finnish capital, whither the University of Abo had 
been lately transferred, and in a speech from the throne gave the 
people to understand that the unconstitutional procedure that had 
been adopted occasionally in the past would not be repeated in future, 
and expressly promised that no loans should ever again be negotiated 
without the consent of the four Estates, unless a foreign invasion or 
some other national calamity rendered it impossible for them to 
assemble. ‘In maintaining intact,” he continued, 

‘The principle of a constitutional monarchy which is inherent in the habits 
of the Finnish people, and of which all their laws and institutions bear the 
impress, I desire to introduce into a new bill, a right more extensive than the 
Estates at present enjoy in reference to the raising of taxes, and also a right of 
motion such as they possessed in ancient times, reserving to myself the right 
of taking the initiative in all matters that have to do with changes in the 
fundamental law.” 1 

The present Tsar,’ on the death of his father, solemnly confirmed 
all these rights and privileges of the Grand Duchy, and on the 24th 
January, 1882, conferred upon the Estates the new right of initiative 
in all legislative questions which they were competent te discuss, 
with a few inconsiderable exceptions.® 

The immediate and palpable results of this frank adoption of the 
principle of constitutional monarchy were numerous and beneficial. 
In 1860 Finnish silver and copper coins had been struck for the 
first time, silver remaining, as before, the sole standard of value, 
until 1879, when the Grand Duke gave his assent to a bill estab- 
lishing a gold basis, and in the following year the first gold coins 
issued from the Finnish mint. The Diet voted large sums of money 
for the construction of a network of railways to be exploited by the 
Finnish Government. The benefits of education were put within 
the reach of the poorest citizen of the Grand Duchy. The possession 

(1) ‘*En maintenant le principe Monarchique constitutionnel inhérent aux meours 
du peuple Finlandais, et dont toutes ses lois et ses institutions portent le caractére, je 
veux faire admettre dans ce projet un droit plus étendu que celui que possédent déja les 
Etats quant au réglement de l’assictte des impdts, ainsi que le droit de motion qu’ils ont 
anciennement posscdé, Me réservant toutefois celui de prendre l’initiative dans toutes 
les questions qui touchent au changement de la loi fondamentale.” This was the last 
time that the Diet was opened by the Grand Duke in person, and the last occasion on 
which the French tongue was employed in official communications. 

(2) On the 14th March, 1881. The formula is almost identical with that used by 
Alexander I. 

(3) In his speech from the throne, read on the 24th January, 1882. It was the first 
speech from the throne in Russian. Cf. Documents illustrating the political position of 
the Grand Duchy of Finland, page 54. Helsingfors, 1890. These Documents are pub- 
lished in extenso in the languages in which they were originally written or spoken. 
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of the land was, without fuss or bustle, or judicial robbery, trans- 
ferred to the peasants who were able and willing to till it; a new 
impetus was given to agricultural pursuits by the foundation of 
technical schools throughout the country: schools of agriculture, 
schools of forestry, schools of engineering, &c., &c.; enterprise and 
industry on the partof the peasantry were encouraged by valuable 
prizes given for progress; a new penal code was drawn up, the 
prisons were reformed, in a word the land and the people were 
materially and morally regenerated. 

It is difficult for one who has never been to Finland to realise even 
approximately the wonderful comparative prosperity that has resulted 
from that quarter of a century of constitutional self-government. 
Having resided in the country on two different occasions, and paid 
several shorter visits to it before and since, I have hada very favour- 
able opportunity of gauging the progress made; and taking into con- 
sideration the measures introduced and passed by the Finnish Diet, 
excluding those which were forced upon the country by Russia 
(censure, passport system, &c.) one might, without exaggeration, 
assert that if Birmingham be the best-governed city in the United 
Kingdom, Finland is assuredly the best-governed country in Europe. 
It would be impossible, within the limits of a review article, to bring 
forward in detail even the salient facts on which this assertion is 
based, but I shall endeavour to describe a few of them. 

Drunkenness was, during that half century, the bane of Finland, 
as it was and still is the ruin of Russia. But it had always been 
looked upon as a necessary evil engendered by climatic conditions, 
and which no amount of legislation or voluntary effort could ever 
completely uproot. Stimulants, people maintained, were absolutely 
indispensable to the inhabitants of northern countries, and it would 
be as bootless to endeavour to suppress drunkenness as to try to 
abolish huge stoves and warm fur clothing in winter. The Finnish 
Diet, however, fearlessly tackled the Hydra with very simple 
weapons: local option for the country districts, control and restric- 
tive measures for the cities, encouragement offered to all societies 
doing battle with intemperance; and the rapid spread of education 
and instruction. The country communes used the power vested in 
them to forbid absolutely the sale of alcoholic liquors in the rural 
districts, the first and second transgressions being punished by fines 
and the following by imprisonment. The result is the nearest 
approach to total abstinence ‘that has ever yet been made by any 
country of ancient or modern times. You might now travel on foot 
from Terrioki to Tornea, from Repola to Geta, without once meeting 
with or hearing of a single drunken man, and, if you were dying of 
exhaustion the chances are that you could not purchase a thimbleful 
of what one of our own intemperate temperance preachers once called 
liquid fire and distilled damnation. At weddings and burials alcohol 
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is still served to the guests, but the peasants are now accustomed to 
sobriety and keenly conscious of the results of intemperance, and 
they generally act upon the principle embodied in their own proverb, 
that he who does not look ahead will soon have to look backward, 
In nothing is the difference between the Finnish and Russian 
character so distinctly visible as in the matter of self-restraint tested 
by these liquor laws. I once paid a protracted visit to the eastern 
province of Finland, in which there are some colonies of Russian 
peasants, and was highly amused at their restiveness under the 
temperance régime ; they were perpetually lamenting their sad fate, 
and had made frequent efforts to induce the Russian government 
to interfere on their behalf to relax the rigour of the liquor 
laws; but the only result they obtained was permission to open a 
beer-shop in which the sale of spirits was forbidden, 

In the eight towns in which the sale of alcohol is not prohibited 
the governors are invested with the right of according licenses to 
keepers of public-houses, but the total number of such houses and 
the maximum of spirits which the distilleries are allowed to put 
upon the market are fixed by the Diet. Thus the maximum output 
of a distillery must not exceed 150,000 cans (about 82,000 gallons). 
These licenses are sold by auction, the highest bidder, ceteris paribus, 
receiving the license. Of course, in addition to this premium, the 
ordinary excise duty must be paid, which amounts to about Is. 8d. a 
gallon. The sale of liquor being thus localised in the thinly popu- 
lated cities of the Grand Duchy, drunkenness is comparatively easy 
to deal with ; the Government, however, not content with punitive, 
has also recourse to preventive measures, among which I may men- 
tion the obligatory closing of all public-houses on fair and market 
days and popular holidays.’ 

Several private societies take the matter up where legislation and 
the Government are forced to leave it, some endeavouring to bring 
about total and universal abstinence in the cities as well as in the 
country, among factory hands as well as among peasants; others 
content with the less ambitious aim of extracting from what they 
regard as an evil the greatest possible amount of good. Of the tem- 
perance societies little need be said, except that they are distinguished 
by the traits that characterize the Finnish people generally, and 
make much less fuss, and do far more lasting work, than similar 
societies in other countries. ‘A good bell,” says the Finnish pro- 
verb, “is heard afar, but a bad one is heard still farther.” They 
endeavour by means of cheap restaurants, attractive refreshment- 
rooms, cosy coffee-houses, well-lighted reading-rooms, and well- 
stocked libraries, to keep the tempted in the path of duty and self- 


(1) For instance, in Helsingfors all dramshops are close 1 on the 30th September and 
1st October, the days of che annual fair. 
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interest ; they appeal, however, in all cases to the reason rather than 
to the emotions, and their success is proportionately lasting. 

The other societies deserve a detailed description, but want of 
space prevents me from doing more than giving a concise account of 
one, the members of which do excellent work in the cause of tem- 
perance without precisely preaching total abstinence. They started 
with a capital of 30,000 Finnish marks (about £1,250), with which 
they purchased several public-houses in the poorest quarters of the 
city, where poverty, cold, and other hardships intensify the force 
of ordinary temptations to intemperance. Without making these 
houses a whit more attractive than they were before, they kept them 
scrupulously clean and neat, guaranteed the absolute purity of the 
liquor sold, and supplemented the glass of spirits with bread-and- 
butter, appetizing slices of smoked salmon, ham and tongue, cheese, 
boiled eggs, apples, &c. They next made arrangements with the 
city authorities for the services of a staff of policemen, one of whom 
is always present to maintain order and decorum. ‘The liquor and 
eatables are served by women, whose courtesy and self-respect 
would do credit to the first lady in the land. I should not venture 
to enter a public-house of this category in any of the big cities of 
tussia without first providing myself with a loaded revolver, and 
even then I should not be free from serious misgivings as to what 
might befall me before came out. I visited several of these Finnish 
dram-shops in Helsingfors at night when they were crowded with 
labourers, who had come in after their day’s work was done, and stood 
and sat in their soiled smocks eating and drinking ; and I felt us safe 
there as in the arm-chair of my study. The self-respect and dignity 
of these typical specimens of the lowest class of Finnish society 
struck me as admirable. Taking my stand behind the counter, | 
noticed a workman approaching the woman and offering the price of 
a glass of spirits, which he held out his hand to receive, and I was 
astonished to see her smile a courteous refusal. He reappeared, how- 
ever, in a few minutes along with a new batch of visitors, but, seeing 
that she recognised him, he slowly walked out. In reply to my 
inquiry, she told me that she could detect by his look, the mo- 
ment he entered, that he had had quite enough liquor already. I 
confess I had carefully observed the individual on both occasions, but 
could not perceive the faintest indications of incipient inebriety; her 
eyes, however, were sharpened by the knowledge that a single glass. 
of spirits served to a man who had already had enough would be 
followed by instant dismissal. The society’s inspectors visit every 
one of these shops three or four times a day, and not at stated hours. 

This society is not a purely benevolent body; that is to say, it is 
not supported by voluntary subscriptions, does not squander large 
sums of money on an army of officials, nor imitate the angels in the 
effusive joy with which it hails the repentance of a solitary sinner. 

VOL. XLIX. N.S. E 
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It is in the first place a business concern, each shareholder receiving 
exactly six per cent. on his share, but never a fraction more of the 
seven hundred per cent. which the capital yearly brings in, and 
which is all spent in bettering the condition of the poorer classes of 
the population. Observing that the working men of Helsingfors were 
wont tospend their Sundays in drink purchased on the Saturday night, 
the society in order to provide them with genuine but innocent 
amusement, obtained possession of a rocky island called Hag. 
holm, situated at about a quarter of an hour’s row from the city, 
which exhibited no more hopeful signs of vegetation than the moss 
that grew between the fissures. Rich soil was conveyed thither 
from other distant islands, and a quarter of a million of Finnish 
marks judiciously expended, with the result that Hégholm is now a 
fine park with scores of landing-places for the workmen’s boats, 
charming walks, beds of flowers, artificial grottoes, and a zoological 
garden. Thousands of workmen come hither of a Sunday in their 
own boats, taking their wives and children with them to spend the 
day in innocent amusement. Here they cook or heat their dinner 
at one of the primitive little fireplaces in the ground provided for 
this purpose, eating it on the grass in the pleasant shade of the tall 
trees. Another island with abundant vegetation—F6lis6—was also 
purchased by the society, and transformed in a compuratively short 
time into a magnificent pleasure-garden for the working men and 
their families. 

The society next opened a palatial people’s library with well- 
ventilated reading-rooms, whither the workmen flock in thousands 
in autumn and winter to read journals, reviews, and books. The 
librarians—mostly females—are always ready to assist the visitors 
with advice as to the best works to be read on a given subject. I 
always saw numbers of men and boys reading here, and frequently 
domestic servants taking home books to peruse after their day’s 
work was over. The society also gives an annual subscription to an 
excellent institution known as Mary’s Asylum, which from 8 a.m. and 
6 p.m. receives little children of the poor between the ages of four 
and seven, provides them with food and lodging and teaches them to 
read, write, and mend their clothes. Another annual subscription is 
paid to a night refuge for the homeless, and another to purchase 
prizes for the pupils of elementary schools. The society also sup- 
ports a “Household School,” in which young girls are lodged, and 
taught {o sew, to mend clothes, to wash, cook, and generally to keep 
house ; besides which it supports, at its own expense, two other 
schools for poor children, older than those who are received into 
Mary’s Asylum. Another sum is set apart to defray the travelling 
expenses of such workmen as would be likely to profit by a visit to 
the various international and industrial exhibitions of the world, and 
another for the support of a most useful school in which the children 
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of the poorest members of the population are taught trades as well 
as the ordinary branches of elementary instruction, and are kept 
there from about six o’clock in the morning until seven or eight in 
the evening. In this way numbers of boys, who in other European 
cities imperceptibly or rapidly drift into vice and crime, are moulded 
into useful members of the community. The society also contributes 
a large sum, more than the whole of the original capital (forty 
thousand Finnish marks a year) to the support of a reformatory 
for children of criminal propensities. ‘These are some of the forms 
assumed by the good which this organization extracts every year 
from what it considers the evil of moderate drinking. And with all 
this, there seems to be an acknowledged fact that no country in 
Europe or America has approached nearer the goal of total absti- 
nence than Finland. 

The noble sacrifices which the Diet has made in order to educate 
all classes of the population up to a comparatively high standard 
have met with the success they deserved. During the fifty-four 
years that the country was governed without the co-operation of the 
Diet, elementary instruction was caviare to the million in Finland. 
At the present moment there are probably not five thousand persons 
in the Grand Duchy unable to read and to write, and a large per- 
centage of those who are inscribed in that category are not Finns. 
Russia, as is well known, also made considerable strides in the same 
direction during the late Emperor’s reign, but many of the primary 
schools then opened have since been abolished by his more logical 
successor. And yet were the number as large now as it was a few 
years back, it would require to be increased fivefold before the pro- 
portion of primary schools to the population would be as consider- 
able as in Finland. Another interesting difference between the two 
countries lies in the circumstance that whereas scores of educational 
establishments exist only on paper in Russia, there are numerous 
agencies at work in Finland, educating and instructing the children 
of the poorer classes of the population, which are passed over in 
silence in the official statistics of education. Among these I may 
mention an interesting body of men, whom one might describe as 
wandering schoolmasters, in some respects akin to the Irish hedge- 
schoolmaster of sixty years ago, but infinitely superior to that peda- 
gogue, inasmuch as they have all been properly trained and their 
qualifications duly tested. The wandering schoolmaster is still in- 
dispensable in Finland, where a single parish is sometimes scattered 
over a dozen islands. Another category of useful men who silently 
render enormous service in the work of educating the people are the 
clergy, who never admit boys or girls to Confirmation without first 
assuring themselves that they can read and write, and, when neces- 
sary, teaching them. 

The Finns have a way when they undertake a work of any kind, 
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important or the reverse, of carrying it through with a thorough- 
ness that to an Englishman is positively refreshing ; and their ele- 
mentary schools bear witness to this trait as loudly as any other in- 
stitution of the country. The course of instruction and the method 
of imparting it to children is most carefully thought out and brought 
into harmony with the latest dictum of pedagogical science. This is 
true of all the primary schools, rural or urban, although their ex- 
ternal appearance, like their annual budgets, differ considerably, 
seeing that the schools are maintained by the commune, not by the 
State. Those I visited in Helsingfors were model buildings with 
vast corridors, spacious and well-ventilated class-rooms lighted by 
electricity, extensive playgrounds, an immense hall for gymnastic 
exercises in winter, and all the orthodox paraphernalia of modern 
pedagogy. The masters whom I saw (and I never visited the 
schools with the inspector or any other official who might naturally 
be prejudiced in favour of the establishment) were among the most 
intelligent and kind-hearted instructors of youth I have ever met. 
One of them, M. D., whose class I heard examined, is a graduate of 
the University of Helsingfors, and studied for several years after- 
wards at German universities. He converses fluently in the prin- 
cipal languages of Europe, elegantly in Finnish, and yet he is 
cheerfully devoting his labours and his life to the important but 
modest work of educating children from off the street for a pittance 
of probably £100 or £150 a year. He left his class to its own 
devices once for a quarter of un hour to test the discipline of the 
boys, many of whom were barefooted lads from off the streets, ne 
one remaining to keep them in order during his absence. I was 
astonished to find that those boys who, seen half an hour previously 
in the playground, were as wild and disorderly as the French 
Chambre des Députés during a ministerial crisis, were now as grave, 
self-possessed, and dignified as Red Indians smoking the calumet of 
peace. ‘Do you employ corporal punishment ?” I inquired of the 
master. ‘‘ No,” he replied; “we find that it answers better to 
appeal to the boys’ honour and to rely on their sense of responsi- 
bility.” And if what I saw that evening may be taken as a fair test 
of the results, the system has very much to recommend it. On the 
whole it is no exaggeration to say that the primary schools of Fin- 
land—certainly those of Helsingfors—would lose nothing, and 
might possibly gain by comparison with the corresponding educa- 
tional establishments in England and the United States. 

The knotty problem of the land, which, in Finland as elsewhere, 
bristled with difficulties of a formidable character, was tackled in the 
same spirit and solved in the same quiet way in harmony with what 
seems just and reasonable in the tendency of the age. Ever since 
the union with Sweden the Finnish nobility had enjoyed privileges 
which practically amounted to an exclusive right to possess land, and 
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so handicapped the peasants that it was treated asa prohibition to 
them to'purchase it. Moreover, since the annexation of the eastern pro- 
vince of Finland to Russia, the land there had been divided among a 
few Russian nobles who rarely visited or cultivated their estates. The 
Diet began by levelling upwards, conferring upon the peasantry the 
privileges possessed by the nobles, which was merely another way of 
abolishing them. The next step was to facilitate the purchase of 
small estates by advancing loans to the peasants at a low rate of 
interest. These measures were followed up by a financial operation, 
the mere possibility of which was the result of protracted negotia- 
tions: the purchase of the land possessed by Russian nobles, 
and the sale of it by the Government to peasants willing to pur- 
chase. The result of these measures—which to many persons 
may possibly seem half-hearted—was highly gratifying. There are 
now only 1,148 estates of over 200 acres in Finland; while there are 
11,039 of from 50 to 200 acres, 56,468 of from 11 to 50 acres, and 
44,941 of less than 11 acres. The proportion of rich landlords to 
peasant proprietors is considerably under one per cent. 

The redistribution of the land, however, was but a condition sine 
qua non of progress, the first step towards national prosperity. Econo- 
mically the Grand Duchy was still on the very verge of ruin ; the 
most primitive methods of agriculture were in vogue throughout the 
country, trees and rubbish being burned on the land as a substitute 
for manure, and the peasant at first could scarcely obtain as much as 
one per cent. on the money and labour he expended. Education is 
the panacea to which the Finnish Diet invariably has recourse against 
all the evils that afflict the land; and in this case technical education 
was the form in which it was prescribed. So rapidly was the remedy 
applied that Finland, whose population is smaller than that of many 
a Russian government and less dense than European Russia, actually 
possesses more agricultural schools than European and Asiatic Russia 
combined ; and agricultural schools constitute but one of the nume- 
rous categories of technical schools opened since 1863. There are 
thus sixteen agricultural schools, one of which belongs to the higher 
type of educational establishments, what in Russia is termed an 
academy, and eighteen dairy-farming schools, of which one bears the 
same relation to the other seventeen that a university bears to a 
grammar-school. Among the other special educational establish- 
ments, the object of which is to enable the people to turn the meagre 
gifts of nature to the best account, one should not forget the School 
of Forestry with a very efficient staff of teachers, the Institute of 
Forestry, which receives the pupils who have passed through the 

(1) The price paid by the Finnish Government was 17,000,000 of Finnish marks. 
The peasants paid 6} per cent. a year, of which one per cent. went to pay off the capital, 
remainder being interest. Later on the Government paid one per cent. out of the Trea- 


sury, so that the annual charge on the peasants is now but 5} per cent., of which 4 
per cent. is interest. 
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school, the Grooms’ School, in which those who intend to devote 
themselves to improving the breed of horses receive theoretical and 
practical instruction in all matters bearing upon this calling; the 
cattle-breeders’ school, two schools of horticulture and two farriers’ 
schools." 

It would be a grave mistake to consider these measures as the 
results of grandmotherly legislation ; the people themselves take as 
lively an interest in the improvement of agriculture as their repre- 
sentatives in the Diet, and have done much more to help themselves 
than the Government has ever been able to do for them. No Govern- 
ment institution has conferred more solid benefits on the peasant 
population than the Agricultural Institute, a powerful organisation 
consisting of a number of specialists experienced in all branches of 
agricultural lore, whose knowledge is ever at the service of the 
peasant, the forester, the dairyman, the gardener. The advice of the 
institute is eagerly sought and gladly given on every possible 
subject that has even a remote bearing upon agriculture: the 
choice and purchase of agricultural machines, the site and style of 
farm buildings, outhouses, &c., all plans and estimates for draining 
marshes and reclaiming waste land; improved methods of making 
butter and cheese, the advisability of cultivating some foreign plant, 
or shrub, or flower. But a better idea may be formed of the scope 
and resources of the institute from a simple classification of its 
members than from the most detailed description of the duties it is 
called upon to perform. It is at present composed of one agricultural 
engineer, one Governmental agronomist, eight provincial agronomists, 
ten assistant agronomists; one expert to give instructions in flax 
growing and flax scutching, two Governmental and two provincial 
(male) teachers of dairy-farming, and eleven provincial (female) 
teachers of the same subject ; two masters of forestry, one lecturer 
on arboriculture, six teachers of horticulture, two controllers of grain 
and seed, three instructors in the art of ploughing and one inspector 
of the fisheries. This body, which exists and works continually, not 
merely on paper, renders inestimable service to the population, reply- 
ing to thousands of questions, and diffusing that precise kind of 
knowledge of agricultural and other cognate matters which is chiefly 
wanted in the country. Nor does it confine itself to answering ques- 
tions; courses of popular lectures on agricultural subjects are 
organised on the rocky islands of the west, on the hyperborean plains 
of the north, where a Russian or a German would no more think of 
ploughing than of planting vines. Moreover, there are five central 
agriculturo-chemical and seed stations in various parts of the country, 


(1) It is instructive to compare this abundance of technical schools in Finland with 
the paucity of such establishments in Russia, where, according to the latest statistics, 
published a few days ago in the Novoye Vremya, among all the directors and controllers 
of factories, works, &c., in the Russian Empire, ninety-six per cent. have received no 
technical instruction whatever. 
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where, for a nominal sum, the peasants and farmers can have trust- 
worthy analyses made of the composition and agricultural value of 
the soils they till, of the manure they employ, of the fodder they 
give their cattle, &., &e. Here also they can have their seeds 
analysed and weighed, and their purity and money value determined ; 
here also they may watch practical experiments in gardening, forestry, 
dairy-farming, &c. Moreover, as the Finnish peasant is everywhere 
both able and willing to read, the Government subsidizes two agri- 
cultural journals, which are thus circulated throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, and in both of which special attention is 
devoted to the peculiar needs of the poorer class of peasants, who also 
receive gratis numerous little pamphlets on the current questions of 
practical agriculture, printed at the cost of the Government. The 
degree to which these efforts of the Government are appreciated by 
the people is evident from the way in which they are seconded and 
supplemented by private enterprise, which has founded several 
agricultural societies with ramifications throughout Finland, and 
thousands of energetic and zealous members. These bodies are in 
daily contact with the agricultural schools on the one hand, and in 
constant touch with the peasantry on the other; so that the Govern- 
ment frequently learns from them the pressing needs of the popula- 
tion, and employs them as channels for such assistance as it considers 
advisable to offer. 

These private bodies support a number of trades’ schools, and pay 
the services of teachers of trades in many of the ordinary schools ; 
they also maintain ambulatory instructors, who travel about from 
district to district, from island to island, visiting the sparse popula- 
tion of secluded and almost inaccessible country places, and teaching 
them carpentering, smithcraft, fish-curing, horticulture, Kc. These 
societies are also continually distributing leaflets and arranging for 
lectures on all agricultural questions likely to interest the peasants ; 
they organise periodical exhibitions of dairy and garden produce, 
&c., distribute improved seeds and fruit-trees, improved breeds of 
cattle, exhibit and test new agricultural machines, offer prizes for 
progress, study the question of domestic industry, and introduce 
such new forms of it as seem likely to give profitable occupation to 
the peasant in his home during the long night of northern winter. 
These societies make it a point to contribute, as far as possible, to 
the reclaiming of waste land; they therefore examine marshes and 
shallow lakes, give gratuitous estimates of the cost, and frequently 
advance loans for the work. 

The Government, besides doing the same things on a larger scale 
on its own account, offering prizes for success in pisciculture, keeping 
eighty stallions in various parts of the country for the improvement 
of the breed of Finnish horses, &c., &c., has devised several ingeuious 
ways of financially helping the peasants without demoralising them. 
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Thus two capital sums have been set aside, amounting to about 
£32,000—-a large sum for a little country like Finland—one of which 
is employed in assisting dairy farmers, the other in helping agricultural 
farmers. ‘The loans in the former case are usually advanced to 
three or four dairy farmers, who form an association and convert 
the milk of one or two parishes into butter and cheese, allowing all 
the peasants who contribute the milk to receive a proportionate 
share of the profits. The result of this measure is extremely grati- 
fying to the Government, for Finland now exports large quantities 
of butter and cheese to Russia and to England. Finnish butter is 
annually exported to the value of about fourteen millions of Fin- 
nish marks; and their excellent imitations of Cheshire and Gruyére 
cheese are driving the genuine kinds out of the Russian markets. 

The loans for purely agricultural purposes are advanced in sums 
varying from £60 to £400, to private individuals as well as to asso- 
ciations of farms. The terms are repayment in fifteen years of the 
capital and four per cent. interest, the amortisation not to begin 
until the sixth year, when the improvement effected usually manifests 
itself in an increase of income. The plans and estimates of the 
work are always made by the Government agronomist, and at first 
only half of the loan is advanced, the remainder being given as soon 
s it appears from the report of the Government agent that the first 
-half has really been expended in the work of improvement. 

Besides this there is a special fund of two million marks (£80,000) 
‘which the Government employs in order to assist in forming an 
agricultural capital in the various communes. Every commune can 
receive a loan of not more than 15,000 marks for twenty years with- 
out interest, all the peasants of the commune jointly guaranteeing 
the repayment of the loan, which takes place during the last five 
years in five equal instalments. The commune, on receiving the 
money, usually advances it in the form of small loans to individual 
peasants for the purpose of effecting improvements, no one peasant 
ever receiving more than four hundred marks unless the Government 
agronomist approves the projected improvement, and then the 
maximum amount is one thousand marks. The term of the loan is 
‘seven years, the rate of interest being 33 per cent., of which 23 go 
to form a commercial agricultural fund, and the remainder to defray 
the expenses of overseeing and directing the work of improvement. 

The circumstance that Finland cannot seriously lay claim to be 
regarded as an industrial country will seem to many persons a sufli- 
cient reason why she should refuse to invest any money or labour 
in the attempt to become one. But on the other hand, she was 
scarcely destined by Nature to score any great success in agriculture, 
and if she is nevertheless succeeding in spite of considerable odds, 
she is surely justified in making an attempt, in spite of similar odds, 
to create native manufactures and industries, This, of course, implies 
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protection ; and protection to that extent has been adopted by the 
Government, whose natural predilections lie rather in the direction 
of fair trade. The satisfactory result of this policy may mean abso- 
lutely nothing as argument against the principle of free trade, but 
as a practical encouragement to the Government to persevere it has 
had considerable weight. Thus the linen industry is in a very 
flourishing condition, the linen of Tammerfors being deservedly 
celebrated throughout Eastern Europe; Finnish paper is exported 
to Russia and abroad, and hundreds of Finnish steamers have been 
built of late in the old capital of the Grand Duchy. Four years ago 
there were 4,500 factories and works in the country, with an annual 
output of 109 millions of Finnish marks. 

One of the questions likely to prove in the near future a fertile 
source of misunderstanding between Finland and Russia is that of 
the customs. Both countries were fairly satisfied with the agree- 
ment in force from 1858 till 1885, which allowed Finnish raw 
materials to enter Russia duty free, in return for which Russian 
goods were, with one or two exceptions (such as sugar, tobacco, and 
alcohol), allowed free entry into Finland. On the 13th September, 
1885, however, an imperial ukase suddenly appeared, like a bolt 
from the blue, imposing very heavy duties on Finland’s twelve staple 
exports to Russia, thus ruining several nascent industries,’ and 
leaving the privileges enjoyed by Russia in Finland unchanged. 
As the law now stands, with the exception of one or two articles on 
which the duty is extremely light,” Russia can export anything and 
everything duty free to Finland, whereas the Grand Duchy can 
export nothing duty free to Russia, for its twelve chief exports are 
subjected to the operation of the new law. 

This sounds extremely unfair, and it is certainly not what one 
would have expected from Russia, whose apparently chivalrous treat- 
ment of Finland for seventy-five years, might have served as an 
example to countries far more liberal and enlightened than either 
Spain or Austria. On the other hand, one should not, in common 
justice, lose sight of Russia’s point of view. In former years she 
was in a position to admit this free interchange of commodities 
without apprehending any serious material loss, seeing that the 
import duties levied upon foreign goods in Russian ports were prac- 
tically as low as those imposed in Finnish ports. Since that time, 
however, Russia has gone on increasing those duties, many of which 
are actually one hundred and some one hundred and fifty per cent. 
higher than then, while in Finland they are still as low as ever. 

(1) Thus the immense ironworks of Dahlsbruk, in the government of Abo, had to close, 
and the linen industry was severely crippled. 

(2) To give an idea of the great difference made by Finland between Russian and 
foreign dutiable goods, I may instance tobacco, which pays in Finland a duty of £4 per 
100 kilogrammes (1 cwt. 3 qrs. and 24 lbs.) if it comes from any country but Russia, 
and only £1 7s. if it is of Russian origin. 
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The Russian Government is now determined to abolish the custom 
cordon that exists between the two countries as a step in the direction 
of their ultimate assimilation, or ‘‘ closer union,” as patriotic Russians 
ironically term it. This would mean the total destruction of the 
chief manufactures of Finland, which depend upon foreign countries 
for their raw material; but it would also involve the utter ruin of 
Finnish agriculture, and of all those admirable institutions which 
have made Finland what it is. Agricultural machines, &c., without 
which the land would not be worth a fraction of its present value, 
would immediately rise in price, and become wholly inaccessible to 
the farmer, who would be completely ruined in consequence.’ The 
Russian peasantry, with their rich black loam soil, that often yields 
two harvests in a year, is suffering untold hardships owing to the 
cost of living, which has been so enormously increased by the pro- 
tectionist policy of the Government. It may well be doubted whe- 
ther the country will ever recover from the effects of this suicidal 
policy. But even if it does, that is no reason why Finland should 
be ruined in like manner. An unwieldy giant like Og, King of 
Bashan, might with a light heart ford a broad river eight or nine 
feet deep ; but it would savour rather strongly of murder if he forced 
an ordinary mortal to do likewise. 

The Finnish Government, spurred on by the Diet, has also exerted 
itself to its utmost to encourage the foreign trade of the country by 
judicious applications of the principle of reciprocity. Thus, as late 
as 1887, a commercial treaty was concluded between Finland (re- 
presented by the Russian Ambassador and a Finnish Senator) and 
Spain, lowering the duties on Spanish wines in Finland and on 
Finnish timber and other commodities in Spanish ports. Another 
treaty was concluded on similar lines between Sweden and Finland. 
As an indication of the progress of Finland’s foreign trade, it may 
be mentioned that in 1868 the duties on foreign goods amounted to 
five and a half millions of Finnish marks, whereas now they are 
about sixteen millions. Twenty-three years ago the foreign trade 
of Finland amounted to two and a half millions of pounds sterling ; 
now it is twelve millions. Most of this trade is carried in Finnish 
bottoms, the commercial fleet, which in 1863 was ridiculously small, 
now consisting of 2,130 vessels, of 270,000 tons, many of which 
were built in the country. 

This progress is due in great measure to the increased facilities of 
communication in the country itself, to effect which the Diet grudged 
no sacrifices. The network of railways may seem very inconsiderable 
to an Englishman or an American, but it is in reality very large for 

(1) To give an idea of what this would mean to Finnish agriculture, which is so 
extremely sensitive to the most moderate fluctuations of prices, I may say that the 


peasants of European Russia alone pay an annual tax merely on their scythes of about 
£300,000, which it is now proposed to increase by fifty or even a hundred per cent. 
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a country like Finland, where the population is so extremely sparse 
that the inhabitants of the thirty-six cities taken together do not 
amount to a quarter of a million. In 1868 there were but sixty- 
eight miles of railway in the Grand Duchy; at present there are 
one thousand and thirty-five miles, and three hundred and twenty-five 
miles more in process of construction. In Russia, with its big cities 
and large export trade, many of the railways are worked at a loss. 
In Finland, where they are exploited by the State, they bring in a 
yearly profit of two millions of Finnish marks. With the extension 
of railways, the importance of the canals is rapidly decreasing. The 
canal of Saima—a wonderful construction, that would have done 
honour to an Egyptian Pharaoh—is of itself worthy of a visit from 
England. 

The public credit of the country is excellent. Last year a foreign 
loan bearing interest at 44 per cent. was without difficulty converted 
into a 34 per cent. loan. The Government, which in 1868 had but 
sixteen millions (Finnish marks) to spend on the needs of the country, 
disposes of fifty millions in 1890; and during the past ten years 
the deposits in the savings banks have increased by three hundred 
per cent. 

Thus from whatever point of view we study the institutions of 
the country, however rigorous the test we apply, Finland, in spite of 
its barren soil and adverse climate, is still fully abreast of the most 
civilized countries of the world. If the general diffusion of 
knowledge be accepted asa criterion of moral progress—and few will 
maintain that itis not—in no other country are the teachings of the 
university and the discoveries of the laboratory and observatory 
more rapidly or more effectually brought within the reach of the 
fisherman and the ploughboy than in Finland, where the bulk of the 
population seems to be leagued together for that special purpose. 
The poorest rustic in Savolaks or Ostrobothnia reads his daily paper 
and takes an intelligent interest in literature, an interest which has 
been manifested on occasion by large pecuniary sacrifices cheerfully 
made for its encouragement and endowment. The rough, hardy 
peasant who visits Helsingfors or Abo in his picturesque boat, to 
dispose of his fish, fruit and dairy produce, may be daily seen reading 
his newspaper, review or book, after his morning’s work is done 
and before beginning to ply his subsidiary calling of smith, tailor or 
shoemaker, and the questions which those rustics sometimes discuss 
among themselves would prove to be beyond the comprehension of 
many a well-to-do French or English farmer. 

It might be rash perhaps to assert that among the criteria of a 
nation’s civilization, security of life and property deserves a promi- 
nent place; but it is certainly quite safe to affirm that in no other 
European state, not even in Sweden and Norway, are life and 
property so secure asin Finland. The confident matter-of-fact way 
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in which trunks, parcels and portmanteaus are left for hours in the 
public streets of cities without anyone to look after them, could not 
fail to edify an Englishman or a Belgian, whose portable property 
often seems to disappear by magic. On arriving at Helsingfors or 
Abo, by sea, I have myself occasionally left my trunk on the quay 
for a couple of hours till the departure of the next train, meanwhile 
taking a drive in the country around; and although on one occasion 
my portmanteau was not even locked, I never lost anything. In 
the country districts the houses are for the most part unbolted, un- 
barred and unlocked. More than once in my excursions I have come 
up to a house, the occupants of which were miles away at the time, 
and yet not a door of it was bolted or barred. Then again it is no 
uncommon thing for a blooming girl of seventeen, or a young 
married woman to drive alone in her cart a distance of fifty or sixty 
miles through dense forests and by the shores of gloomy lakes, con- 
veying the family’s butter, cheese and eggs to market, in town, and 
then to return home alone with the proceeds. 

Finnish honesty is proverbial. In trade, the Finns, as a rule, are 
not only scrupulously honest, they are heroically, quixotically so. A 
tradesman will tell you the whole truth about his wares, even when 
he knows perfectly well that by doing so he loses a customer whom 
the partial truth, a slight suppressio ver’, would have secured him. 
“This seems exactly the kind of apparatus I am looking for,” I said 
to a merchant in Helsingfors some months ago, in reference to an 
article that cost about £15, “and I will buy it at once if, knowing 
what I want it for, you can honestly recommend me to take it.” 
“ No, sir, I do not recommend you to take it, nor have I anything in 
stock just now that would suit you.” And I left the shop and pur- 
chased what I wanted elsewhere. ‘‘ Here’s your fare,” I said to a 
peasant i: the interior who had driven me for three hours through 
the woods on his droschky, handing him four shillings. “No, sir, 
that’s double my fare,” he replied returning me half the money. 
And when I told him he might keep it for his honesty, he slightly 
nodded his thanks with the dignity of one of nature’s gentlemen, 
from which defiant pride and cringing obsequiousness were equally 
absent. 

Tried by that crucial test, the position of women, Finland deserves 
a place among the foremost nations of the world. Women are 
looked upon not as terrestrial houris created to minister to man’s 
pleasures, but as his companions, friends, fellow soldiers in the battle 
of life, and they are treated with all the respect, and allowed all the 
liberty, consonant with this view of their mission. The schools, tech- 
nical and other, the university, the Government offices, the railways, 
post and telegraph offices, are thrown open to them ; women who are 
femmes soles possess and exercise the right of voting for members of 
the municipal councils, and public opinion in Finland is very 
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strongly in favour of according them a voice in the election of repre- 
sentatives to the Diet, and the Diet itself is only kept from giving 
effect to the general desire by the knowledge that Russia would 
never tolerate the innovation. The old respect for woman which 
inspired the laws of the Accadians of Babylon, and characterised the 
Finns of Pagan times, still manifests itself in the conceptions and 
institutions of modern Finland. 

Humanity is an indispensable element in all true progress, and it 
would be difficult to suggest a less fallible test of this quality than 
the manner'in which a country treats its criminal classes. Judged 
by the Penal Code still in existence rather than in force, and which may 
be described as a disgraceful relic of the barbarity of the Dark Ages, 
with its maxim of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, Finland 
would, indeed, stand condemned. But the responsibility is by no 
means hers. During the half-century that the Finnish Diet was pre- 
vented from assembling to legislate for the country, there was no 
body competent to amend the old code or frame a new one. As soon as 
the representatives of the people met together in Helsingfors, a com- 
mittee was formed to draw up a new penal code in harmony with the 
humane views of the nation. A new code, however, entailed the 
necessity of constructing new prisons, the cost of which would prove 
avery serious item in the national budget. The Diet unhesitatingly 
accorded the necessary sums, and the members of the late Prison 
Congress who visited the prisons of Finland, know that no better 
institutions of the kind are to be found in Europe. That of Sér- 
niiiis, near I[elsingfors, cost eight millions (Finnish marks). I have 
had a fair opportunity of seeing it work, and my impression is that 
in all material respects it is equal to the famous model prison of 
Louvain in Belgium." 

Meanwhile the labours of the committee were brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, and a new penal code was framed which has much in 
common with the late Italian code. It is less sentimental, however, 
based much more on recognised principles and less on probable theory. 
It was approved and signed by the Viceroy of Finland, Count Heyden, 
and the Emperor, as Grand Duke, ordered it to be published and pro- 
mulgated, and to come into force on the Ist January next year. There- 
upon the ultra-patriotic press of St. Petersburg and Moscow, which, 
hundreds of times before, had reproached the Finns with the barbarity 
of their laws, now coolly declared that they saw no reason why Finland 
should not wait until Russia had completed her code—an event which 
may possibly take place twenty or thirty years hence. They also 

1) I never experienced the slightest difficulty about visiting Finnish prisons ; there 
are no formalities to be observed, no previous notice, no written orders. I simply pre- 
sented myself at the gate, asked to see the Director, and was at once shown all over the 
place. The prison of Sérniiiis has at present a most humane and enlightened Director 
in the person of M. Leisten, a gentleman who might be described in Carlyle’s words as 
possessed of an iron hand in a velvet glove. 
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picked out a few paragraphs of the laws touching upon high treason, 
criticised and grossly misinterpreted them, and condemned them as 
subversive of all law and order. Their attacks were so virulent and 
persevering that the Emperor’s advisers, to avoid being accused of a 
lack of combative patriotism, obtained a ukase, which was published 
a few days ago, to the effect that the new Finnish penal code should 
not come into operation until it had been thoroughly examined and 
amended by a mixed commission of Russian and Finnish jurists. 

But far more precious then the most humane penal code ever yet 
framed is that sincere respect for justice and fair play which is 
the most solid ground of all social institutions; and in this the 
Finns are in nowise behind the Teutonic nations. The Russians are 
blessed or cursed with a whole library of hopelessly contradictory 
criminal and civil laws, not one of which has ever yet been con- 
sistently enforced. In France laws are tempered by the code of 
“honour,” and by juries who conscientiously acquit a notorious 
murderer, an example which certain organs of New Journalism 
would like to see imitated by English juries. In Finland law is 
law. It may be unjust, but until repealed it has to be observed, 
and is observed accordingly. ‘Can I have a shot at an elk?” I 
asked a Finnish peasant who lived on the fringe of a forest well 
stocked with this noble game. ‘No, sir, it’s against the law.” 
“What is the penalty ?”’ I asked. “Two hundred Finnish marks,” 
he answered. ‘“ All right; will you come along with me if I agree 
to pay the fine?” ‘No, I won’t; it’s against the law, and I am 
not going to break it.” 

Is cleanliness a sign of moral progress? If so, Finnish civiliza- 
tion must in truth be of a very refined kind. Russians can 
scarcely be accused of too pronounced a partiality for Finland, and 
yet this is what a Russian journalist, M. Janshieff, says about 
the cleanliness of the Finns :— 

‘‘ From morning till night they are continually washing and scrubbing. I 
am told that in the country districts there is an official who at a stated hour 
every day goes about from farmstead to farmstead beating a drum and seeing 
that the pigs are washed. This statement I had no opportunity of verifying, 
but what I did see and can bear witness to is that every day, without exception, 
the floors, stairs, and window-sills were washed, and the tea and dinner service 
washed with soap. And as for the quantity of water used by a Finn to wash 
his sinful body, it surpasses the bounds of the credible.” ! 

Another fair test of a people’s moral advancement is the greater 
or less purity and simplicity of their religious conceptions. Bossuet 
once maliciously said of Malebranche, who suffered from a physical 
defect that was painfully visible, that he was called ‘to the priest- 
hood alike by nature and by grace. It may, without any malice, 
be asserted of the Finns that they were predestined to become mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Church by their character and natural sur- 

(1) Cf. Russian Journal (of Moscow), 23rd October, 1888. 
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roundings. Their conception of life is that of most northern 
peoples, who regard it as an unceasing struggle. They are per- 
petually at war with the elements, and are as frequently vanquished 
as victors. Their powers of endurance are taxed to the utmost, 
their combative energy continually called into play, their self- 
reliance developed to its furthest limits. ‘“ He who endures, wins 
everything,” is a popular Finnish proverb. And the end of all this 
silent suffering and self-sacrifice is but the preservation of life and 
strength to go on toiling, creating, enduring. This is the soil that 
produced a truly lofty conception of duty, the idea of life as a per- 
petual warfare, the consciousness of the obligation of living for others. 
The climate of Finland is destructive of all species of the human 
butterfly and parasite. ‘ Better die than beg ”—*‘ The lazy man 
dies of cold’’—are some of the proverbial sayings that embody 
this truth. The Finns, like the Old English, take even their 
pleasures sadly. Their very songs tell their unwritten story as 
plainly as the rustling leaves of the forest proclaimed that of 
King Midas. In vain one listens for the light, gay ephemeral 
melodies of the sunny south floating on the balmy breeze,—fit 
accompaniment to the humming of bees, the warbling of birds, 
and the lulling rustle of silken leaves. The national musical 
instrument—the kantela—is too heavy to accompany such gay 
trifles. The origin of this instrument is described in an ancient 
song as follows :— 
** Hollow falsehood they speak who claim 

That of Wainiméinen’s moulding 

Finland’s music—the kantela—came ; 

That at first from a fish’s spine, 

F’ast in his hands the jawbones holding, 

Laid he its length and line.! 


‘* Sorrow carved it, and carking care 
Pressed and pinioned its parts together, 
Anguish sharp did its belly pare, 
Dreary pain on its back was spread, 
Strings that span it ill-fortunes tether, 
And trouble hath shaped its head. 


‘‘ Therefore never it can resound, 
Vibrate never with notes of gladness, 
Never with thrills of ecstasy bound ; 
Cheer no soul with its soul’s escape, 
or sorrow hath made it and chorded sadness 
Sits in its tuneful shape.?”’ 


(1) According to another tradition the hero Wiiniimiinen made the kintela out of 
the heart of a solitary birch that was deploring its sad lot ; the pegs of gold and silver 
fell from the bill of a cuckoo ; for chords he took the tresses of a beautiful maiden who 
was waiting for her lover. When he sounded the chords the music was so melodious 
that all the living creatures of the earth, air, and water, and the very spirits of those 
elements came to listen ; and it drew tears from everyone of them, and first of all from 
Wiiinamiinen himself. 

(2) The Finns are one of the few non-Aryan races whose language is soft and melo- 
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Face to face with sad, silent Nature, man grows silent and gloomy 
in turn and loses, if he ever possessed, the sense that would enable 
him to enjoy gay trifles, pomp and show. Languid music, the blaze 
of wax tapers, and the smoke of fragrant incense had no hold on the 
Finn, appealed to no sense within him. His religion is therefore 
severe, solemn, gloomy and mysterious like the nature around him ; 
and is admirably symbolised in the vast, cold, sombre pile reared 
aloft in the Middle Ages when Finland was yet Catholic, and which 
still stands as the Cathedral Church of Abo. 

But if not poetical the religion of the Finns is at least natural. 
It admirably harmonises with their character and instincts, and is one 
of the main influences that mould their lives. And yet there is no 
trace of fanaticism in their composition. The Finns tolerate Roman 
Catholicism, Orthodoxy, Presbyterianism and Bouddhism, if the mem- 
bers of these churches care to come and settle in the country. Thus the 
Salvation Army has been welcomed with open arms, and a Hallelujah 
lass offers you a copy of the War Cry openly on the streets of Hel- 
singfors or Wyborg, a couple of hours’ journey from St. Petersburg, 
where she would be thrust into prison and ignominiously expelled 
from the country. Toleration is, however, not enough for the holy 
Orthodox Church, which, like Pope Leo XII., holds that toleration is 
mere cruelty to those in whose favour it is exercised. ‘ What!” 
exclaims the Chauvinist press of St. Petersburg and Moscow, “the 
holy religion of which his sacred Majesty is at once a member and 
the head is only tolerated in beggarly Finland! Here surely there 
must be something radically wrong!’’ As a matter of fact, the 
Orthodox confession is much better treated in Finland than any 
other, and is in many respects better cared for than in Russia itself. 
In the eastern provinces of the Grand Duchy, on the borders 
of Russia, there are a couple of thousand Finns who have for several 
generations professed the doctrines of the Orthodox Church. These 
people are compelled by force to remain in that church, and the Fin- 
nish Government has been obliged to threaten them with the severest 
penalties of the law if they dared to become Lutherans. To save 
appearances a statute was then enacted forbidding both Lutherans 
and Greek Catholics to change their respective churches, but the 
Russian patriots, many of whom, like the late Count D. Tolstoi, are 
Atheists, are now agitating for a law forbidding only Greek Catholics 
to interpret Christianity otherwise than the Tsar, and indirectly 
encouraging the members of all other churches to embrace Ortho- 


dious, whose idioms are terse and picturesque, whose poetry is as true to nature as that 
of Homer or Firdoosi. Under conditions seemingly very adverse to the production of 
epic poetry, the Finns have given the world a collection of remarkable epic songs which 
will stand the test of time as successfully as they have passed through the more trying 
ordeal of translation. Many of the verses of these songs are medallions marvellously 
fashioned by that intensity and sincerity of feeling which is essential to the highest 
kinds of poetry. They frequently condense the history of an epoch into a single line. 
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doxy. Then again, the Russian Government only pays a yearly 
salary to a fraction of the entire number of Orthodox priests in the 
Empire; while the Government of Protestant Finland is com- 
pelled to support the Orthodox clergy in all Finnish towns— 
“ because,’ explains the official document, the number of Orthodox 
parishioners is too small to allow them to pay a clergyman of their 
own confession.” And this, though the Lutheran clergy are left to 
shift for themselves. The Finnish Government is also compelled to 
provide at its own expense Orthodox religious instruction for the 
Greek Catholic boys and girls who frequent Finnish schools, even 
though there be but one such boy or girl in the parish or district, 
and the nearest Orthodox pope lives 300 miles away. But all this 
is too little, and the saints of the Orthodox Church refuse to be com- 
forted. Sure of unending bliss in Paradise above, they are curiously 
impatient for a foretaste of it in Finland here below. 

There is no room for doubt that in this case, as in most others, the 
Orthodox Church is merely a stalking-horse from behind which 
deadly aim is being taken against Finnish liberties. The Roman 
maxim, Divide et impera, has also been frequently applied of late, but 
with very pitiful results. At first an attempt was made to foment dis- 
sensions between the two racial elements of the State—Swedes and 
Finns, but they both joined hands and declared themselves Finns 
and fellow citizens competent to govern their country without 
any assistance from without. The next move which revealed the 
extraordinary ignorance prevailing in Russia on all matters connected 
with Finland, was an attempt to stir up class against class: the Russian 
press shedding crocodile tears over the lamentable economical and 
political position of the downtrodden Finnish peasant, and broadly 
hinting that under Russian rule he would live in a land overflowing 
with milk and honey. These tactics had proved singularly successful 
in the Baltic Provinces a few years ago, when the untutored Letts 
enthusiastically hailed the Russians as their benefactors, and were 
impatient for the reforms which would, it was promised, include an 
equitable redistribution of land. The ‘“ reforms” have come to pass 
since then, and the Letts are painfully picking up ideas on Russian 
good faith, and feeling like the ill-advised horse who invited man 
to espouse his quarrel. But the Finnish peasant is shrewd and 
practical, and he is very well aware that he has an important 
share in the government of his country. Moreover, unlike the 
Russian, he never was a serf, and has consequently no particular 
quarrel with the rod that was never lifted up against him.’ When, 

(1) The following paragraph taken from the Vovoye Vremya, is sufficiently charac- 
teristic of the terms of equality existing between all classes of the Finnish population :— 
‘* The Finns are a coarse, stubborn people, who cannot brook superiors. In the army, 


for instance, the lopsided recruit marches off to his regiment in his huge boots reaching 
up to his knees, with his scarf wound in endless coils round his neck ; and when he gets 
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therefore, a few weeks ago the semi-official Novoye Vremya ex- 
pressed the hope and belief that after all the Finnish peasantry 
would be glad to see Finland absorbed in Russia, the whole country 
resolved to record its solemn protest against any such calumny, 
and would have done so had the Government not interfered to 
prevent it. 

Russia’s grievances against Finland are likewise extremely trivial 
when not highly ridiculous. Last year, for instance, w hen nego- 
tiating the conversion of a foreign loans, the Finnish Government 
undertook to pay the stipulated rate of interest regularly, even in 
time of war, and irrespective of the nationality to which the bond- 
holders belonged. This promise, which may possibly be judged 
ill-advised, but was certainly honest, raised a perfect storm of abuse 
in Russia, some organs of the press demanding the immediate incor- 
poration of Finland in the Empire, and others angrily maintaining 
that it was a crime little less heinous than high treason to allow 
Finnish finances to be in a more flourishing condition than those of 
the Orthodox subjects of the Tsar. Another time the slumbering 
indignation of the patriotic Slav is aroused by the thought that the 
Finn still prints the date on his railway tickets according to the 
new style, and stubbornly refuses to give up the Gregorian Calendar 
and loiter behind the age as Russia does. 

I have stated that Russian ignorance of Finnish affairs is in- 
credible. The following is a case in point. The Noroye Vremyc, 
the semi-official organ of the Russian Government, which is believed 
to influence even imperial majesty itself at times, lately published 
a most indignant article on the crying injustice perpetrated for the 
last eighty-nine years by Finnish laws which still impose enormously 
high duties on Russian vessels touching at Finnish ports, while 
Russia makes no distinction whatever between Russian and Finnish 
vessels, This assertion, which might easily have been verified, was 
indignantly commented upon by the entire Russian press; and yet 
it was false—so false, indeed, that it had not even the proverbial 
grain of truth to leaven it. What is still more curious, however, 
is the circumstance that some months previously a Russian specialist 
“conscientiously ”’ prepared and read a learned paper before tbe 
powerful “ Society for the Promotion of Russian Navigation,” on the 
same theme, in which he deliberately stated that Russian vessels 
touching at Finnish ports were compelled to pay dues several hundred 
per cent. higher than Finnish vessels. And yet it is notorious— 
in Finland at least—that since the 2nd of May, 1816, all Russian 
vessels that enter Finnish ports enjoy exactly the same rights and 
there deems it his bounden duty to stretch out his long muscular paw to the officer who 
receives him, and is seriously offended if the latter, happening to have been trained up 


in the Russian military traditions, refuses to shake the profiered hand.’’—Vovey« 
Vremya, 2nd March, 1890. 
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privileges as Finnish vessels.1 And yet the Novoye Vremya has 
never retracted its misleading statement. 

It must be admitted that the Finns on their side show an almost 
equal degree of ignorance, if not precisely of Russian affairs, at least 
of the Russian character. They feel that they have right on their 
side, and are confident that right triumphs in Russia as in Finland. 
Hence the calmness, the objectivity, with which they discuss the 
question of their national existence, the striking absence of that 
rancour and vindictiveness which, in conversation about Russia, is 
common to the Pole, the Baltic, German, and even the Orthodox 
Little Russian. They never hint at shouldering the musket and 
dying in the last ditch. The Tsar has no more loyal subjects than 
the Finns, and he has more than once acknowledged this. True, 
they do not pretend to regard him as an individual of a super- 
human race, to please whom they are prepared to change their 
religion, perjure their souls, and sell their own fathers. I have 
frequently conversed with Finnish peasants, merchants, seamen, 
representatives, journalists, and nobles, and from none of them have 
I ever heard a disloyal word. ‘ We have reason to be deeply grate- 
ful to Russia,” one of them remarked, “and we are grateful. We 
might be as happy under her wing in the future as we have been in 
the recent past. All we need is the continuation of peace and 
liberty, which have inflicted no injury on Russia and have conferred 
inestimable benefits upon us.” 

And thus Finland, in the person of its prominent citizens, men 
like Senator Mechelin, Professor Donner, Dr. Lille, are putting 
forth all their erudition and their logic, and triumphing over the 
Pan-Russian party all along the line, little dreaming that they are 
but rehearsing the part of the lamb in the fuble, who likewise 
triumphed over the wolf—in argument. The truth is that Finland 
has been fed like one of the victims of the Mexican god Tezcutli- 
poca, and the time is drawing near for the consummation of the 
sacrifice. All true friends of Russia will regret that it is taking 
place by order of the Emperor, who, eight years before, took God to 
witness that he would treat the Finns as a free nation, and govern 
them in conformity with their constitution, and whose sweet insinuat- 
ing voice is still audible, inviting the Bulgarians to imitate the 
Finns, and trust themselves and their country to the disinterested 
love of Russia and the honour bright of her Tsar. 

In this country there are hundreds of politicians—mostly Liberals 
—whose unreasoning optimism may still prompt them to ask what 
real harm would accrue to Finland if it were transformed into a 
Russian province. This is not the place to answer that question, 
but the reply has frequently been given by liberal-minded Russians, 
who unanimously condemn the present policy of their Government 

(1) Cf. Novosti, 26th February, 1890. 
F2 
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in Finland. Those who are even superficially acquainted with the 
present economical state of Russia will readily understand all that is 
implied in the words, ‘“ incorporated in the Empire.” For those who 
are not, the following brief summing up, taken from a recent number 
of one of the best-informed and most patriotic organs of St. 
Petersburg, may possibly prove helpful :— 


‘‘The most respected students of Russian life bear witness to the fact that 
so far from the people becoming, as in West European countries, better fed, 
better housed, better instructed, and more civilised year by year, it is painfully 
evident that the unmistakable process of decomposition has set in among the 
Russian peasantry, the drying up of the material and moral sap, the process 
of demoralization. . . . Neither in Europe nor in any civilised country of the 
whole world is there a people to be found poorer than the Russian people, 
more grossly ignorant than the Russian people, who dwell in more primitive 
dwellings than the Russian people, or who till the ground with more primitive 
implements. Even such pagan countries as China and Japan, with their well- 
informed inhabitants and high standard of agriculture, have far outstripped 
our Russian people. . . . Our peasant, with his plough and wooden harrow, 
that seem to have been handed down from the Age of Bronze, and with his 
benighted ignorance and carelessness, loses three-fourths of the possible harvest. 
. . . Among the peasants epidemic diseases are continually raging to such an 
extent that competent medical authorities declare that they carry off as many 
lives yearly as if cholera were perpetually in our midst. The terrific mortality 
among children is accounted for by the custom of giving infants sour black 
bread wrapped up in a rag to suck—a barbarity not practised even by the non- 
Russian tribes on the Volga. The astounding lack of elementary civilization 
among the people manifests itself in the frightful spread of drunkenness and 
syphilis. It is notorious that these two scourges were the main causes of the 
degeneration of Australian and other savages. In Russia among our own 
people, painful though it be to make the admission, something extremely 
suggestive of this process is now taking place. We will say nothing of drunken- 
ness, in which, to use an expression of Dostoieffsky’s, our people ‘is rotting 
away.’ Things much more horrible still may be in store for our people from 
syphilis. Spread throughout the length and breadth of Russia, it has in many 
places infected the whole population. Dr. Maslovsky, for instance, writes from 
the Government of Tamboff :—‘ In some places every man, woman, and child, 
or nearly every one, is infected, and it is impossible to prevent this spread of 
syphilis by any conceivable measures.’ How can you cure a disease 80 
catching when all the members of the peasant family eat out of one platter, 
sleep in one bed, and when the same coat and the same felt boots pass from 
one member of the family to another? The zemsky doctors of the Government 
of Kursk, at the Fourth Medical Congress, resolved that—‘ recognising the 
fruitlessness of the efforts made to stay the spread of syphilis, the Govern- 
mental zemstvo be requested to release all zemsky doctors from the obligation of 
making any.’ . . . From the effects of drunkenness, insufficient nourishment, 
heavy work out of all proportion to their strength, and disease, even the 
physical type of the Russian peasant is obviously degenerating. More than 
ten years ago Professor Janson, in his Comparative Statistics, called attention 
to the lamentable fact that the Great Russian race was degenerating, even if 
compared with the non-Russian tribes of the Empire. And thus the erstwhile 
powerful, gifted branch of Slavonic colonisers, the founders of a mighty empire, 
are degenerating into a weak effete race of beings, devoid even of the capacity 
for progress.” ! 


And this is the race with which the Tsar declares it desirable that 
Finland should be joined in closer union. E. B, Lani. 


(1) Nedelya (The Week), 9th November, 1890. 
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THE eighteenth was a coffee-house century in London as well as 
Paris. During this nineteenth century the coffee-house has dropped 
out of London life. But in the French capital it has gone on thriv- 
ing, and it—or the beerhouse, its equivalent—is to-day nothing less 
than a Parisian institution. Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alembert, and 
many others sat and ruled the empire of letters and, in thought and 
speech, controlled the spirit of the time, over their cups of café 
noir at the Procope not much more than a hundred yearsago. Men 
quite the peers, in talent at least, of a Diderot or a Voltaire, sit now 
over ‘ demis’’ of Munich beer at Pousset’s in the Faubourg Moutmartre, 
and pour forth wit, sarcasm, scorn, poetry, and transcendental 
philosophy (too often also grossness, meanness, malice, envy and 
all uncharitableness), which elements, mixed and beaten up together 
into a ‘clotted heap,” form a rich feast for the intellect. 


Not long ago the editors of an American magazine put into 
execution this idea. They united the cleverest of their contributors 
at a supposed unceremonious and entre soi repast, the while a steno- 
grapher sat behind a screen, fixing on his tablets for subsequent 
publication every flash of esprit and fancy, every side-light of experi- 
ence, knowledge, feeling, emitted under the usual pendant- and aprés- 
dinner influences by the divers gifted guests. The result as it appeared 
in print was interesting—moderately. It is a pity that such a 
stenographie ‘‘chiel” could not be introduced some night at 
Pousset’s between the hours of twelve and two or three. He might 
very well be stowed away between the legs of one of those old oak 
tables in what has been called the coin des littérateurs. And then, 
though somewhat cramped, perhaps, with regard to the disposal of 
his own legs, presumably longer than the table’s, the chiel would be 
situated admirably for the “taking” of those oft-quoted “notes.” 
More than “moderately” interesting would these be, as the /iftéra- 
teurs who pass habitually the small hours at the big typical brasserie 
near the Place de Chateaudun are anything but mediocrities 

In default of any ‘“ chiel,” stenographic or otherwise, the following 
random notes dictated by the memory of one who for years past has 
sat metaphorically at the feet of the Pousset geniuses and sat 
literally, though not perhaps always quite comfortably, upon the 
meagre stamped-leather cushions of the old oak Pousset chairs, 
must suffice. 
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... Midnight, on a balmy spring evening, one of those Paris even- 
ings when the soft air seems filled with a sort of impalpable silver 
dust. People bubbling about here, there, and everywhere in the 
streets ‘and babbling as they go, light-hearted, merry, French. 
A woman—pretty—strolling carelessly along between two men, 
looks round her with a little satisfied sigh and suys: “ Comme il 
fait beau ce soir!. . . Il fait bon vivre... .” 

Flights of the neat little open cabs, with their gleaming fire-fly 
eyes, are in busy circulation, mostly occupied by couples. From 
the theatres, the café-chantants, the lounges—from the Champs 
Elysées and from the Bois de Boulogne—everyone is returning to 
eat and drink and be merry in the fashionable nocturnal restau- 
rants and cafés. 

Let us float along with the tide and look about us as we go. 

Three illuminated points in the Rue Royale . . . Weber’s, with its 
customary little knot of male and female swells in the upper room to 
the left, which they for years past have affected, no doubt because 
it is of too exiguous dimensions to admit of more than a picked and 
chosenfew. Larue’s, resort of a somewhat cheaper gaiety, on the right- 
hand corner of the broad straight street opposite the Madeleine 


Church; the Madeleine showing, on this exquisite May night, so 
whitely pure and peaceful in the moonlight of Verlaine’s verse :— 


‘* Le calme clair de lune triste et beau, 
Qui fait réver les oiseaux dans les arbres, 
Et sangloter d’extase les jets d’eau, 
Les grands jets d’eau sveltes parmi les marbres.” 
And on the other corner, Durand’s, which always has been and 
always will be consummately “correct.” 

Down the boulevards. . . . Hill’s, where will be gathered in less 
than two hours hence some of the worst characters of either sex 
that the Paris pavement supports. The Grand Café, not particu- 
larly decorous, and yet, rather particularly dull. Then, further on, 
past the portals of the Grand Hotel, the Café de Ja Paix. Divided, so 
to speak, into compartments like a train: third class, the room at 
the back, where persons of the category termed expressively ‘“ riff- 
vaff”’ play at cards with much noise for little money; second class, 
the front part, devoted to dominoes and the mildest refreshments ; 
first class, the supper-rooms on the Place de l’Opera, overflowing 
about this hour with a jeunesse dorée. To pursue this railway meta- 
phor to the bitter end, the private rooms upstairs where people 
of a fairly smart description occasionally find themselves when 
they wish to vary their venue from Bignon’s or the Maison d’Or, 
might be likened to Pullman cars. Yes, really, “la Paix” is 
not dissimilar from a rambling ramshackle train, making night 
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hideous with its clatter and crowded to excess, as it pants its way 
along the rails of folly and vice, with travellers paying far too 
much for their tickets. 

Further down, other cafés. . . Cabs and coupés by the hundred 
line the sidewalk in front of them, and crowds of orderly ‘‘con- 
sumers”’ sit at the little round-topped tables on the “ terrace.” 
Julien’s, of the big and blazing order, highly “modern ”in the 
worst sense: debauchery at wholesale prices, a sort of “stores” for 
the dispensing of adulterated drinkables, eatables such as had best 
be left uneaten, and—the rest. Immediately alongside of Julien’s, 
in obedience perhaps to the law of contrasts, stands the old-estab- 
lished ‘‘ Napolitain,” one of the best of Paris cafés, where the com- 
pany is generally on a par with the ices and liqueurs. Close by 
the Vaudeville Theatre, opposite, is Lucien’s, now Mercier’s, which 
will always, one supposes, be better known by its official title of 
Café Américain. A name which embodies a satire upon a nation, 
great only in regard to the number of its population and to the 
extent of its territory, but which, with its obvious shortcomings, 
has perhaps done something to deserve that a café such as this 
should take its name. 

Several hundreds of yards onwards one arrives at the next batch 
of boulevard cafés. Why, in Paris, should cafés thus stick together 
in clusters? One might imagine they fear solitude, und long wildly 
to be always in each other’s company, when one sees how, from one 
end of the boulevards to the other, extensive café-less patches are 
succeeded by spots where two or three or more of the places are 
huddled one on top of the other. Here, on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, is a sort of spurious Pousset’s; a branch, an offshoot, not 
the Pousset’s, only an exoteric succursale of the establishment whose 
esoteric centre is in the Faubourg Montmartre. ‘To this latter 
place it is now quite time to repair. The other cafés along the 
boulevards—Zimmer’s, the Café de Suede, Café Garen, Café des 
Princes—are neither worth going to nor speaking of. 


II. 


From twelve to half-past, a good time to arrive at Pousset’s. 
Vacant seats are few, but celebrities many. Inside and outside, the 
café is packed. And when one reflects that to each one of those 
“‘consumers,” who has his place taken by other “ consumers” the 
moment he departs—corresponds at least one and generally more 
than one big mug of Munich beer, one can readily conceive why a 
special train runs daily from the Bavarian capital to Paris, freighted 
solely with the produce of Léwenbraii, Spatenbraii, and other Brais 
claiming doubtless to be equally good. A great German victory, 
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greater than Worth or Sedan. French patriots may, and do, 
declaim and rave. The only answer to their objurgations is, that 
if German beer is not to be drunk in France, then France must 
fabricate beer cf her own at least as good if not better, which she 
doesn’t, and can’t do. 

On making good one’s entrance into the famous brasserie of the 
Wits, one pauses and looks around with some bewilderment. Such 
crowding, such clattering of glasses and plates, such Babel noise of 
tongues, such apparent general confusion; such rushing of white- 
aproned waiters to and fro, bearing aloft foaming tankards cf the 
topaz-hued liquid all a-glitter under the bluish glare of electric 
light! The decoration of the room, with its dark tones of old oak 
and Spanish leather, dim faded hues of tapestry hangings, freshness 
of faiences here and there on the walls, and richness ot handsome 
stained-glass windows, is, in its elaborately designed effect of medie- 
yalism, harmonious and pleasing to the eye. But attendants and 
company too, are as uv-medival as could possibly be imagined. At 
first sight, a motley crew ; a gathering, at least, as composite as can 
be seen in the street outside. 

The situation of Pousset’s, for a place which from the first has had 
its aspects of chic-ness, is un-chic to adegree. The Faubourg Mont- 
martre, by night especially, is one of the nastiest thoroughfares in 
Paris, ‘The Strand, only worse; if worse than the Strand, in the 
hours of darkness, be conceivable to the mind of man. That Place 
de Chateaudun, too, at the corner of which Pousset’s stands is not 
improper only, but Jonrgeois in its commonplaceness of impro- 
priety. Yet people for years past have patronised Pousset’s 
who perhaps would hesitate to honour it with their presence were it 
situated in any better part of the town. 

Notwithstanding Pousset’s vogue among fashionable and literary 
circles, persons neither fashionable nor literary, nor anything else 
that is mentionable to ears polite, will often force their way into the 
place from their native gutter without. They do not, of course, 
here find themselves in their element. Visibly they don’t enjoy 
having to be on their good behaviour, and are generally inclined to 
vote Pousset’s (as the writer once heard said by a gentleman of essen- 
tially Faubourg-Montmartrean appearance who was turned ruthlessly 
away one night from the temple of old oak and stained glass) a 
“sale boite,”’ fit only for “des sales artistes.” Pousset’s is not suffi- 
ciently democratic for the denizens of the ‘ Faubourg du Crime.” 

Fashion at Pousset’s—that is represented by, here and there, 
seated in the more comfortable corners, a certain number of men 
and women (men with wemen, cela va sans dire) whose smartness is 
genuine enough—It ha been a premiere to-night at one of the best 
theatres. So Pousset i+ attracting not only several of the critics, 
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but also a batch of first-nighters, who stand or sit and look about 
them as if they were come to seek a sixth act to the evening’s per- 
formance. ... Quite a theatrical night, indeed, at this beerhouse. 
Appropriately accompanied, here are several well-known ladies of 
the boards. Ensconced at one of the tables near the door, that woman 
with the small pretty features, melting eye, and delicate porcelain 
complexion. . . She is charmingly dressed in white and Nile-green 
silk, with a bonnet of the kind that any lady would immediately and 
very truthfully pronounce “a love.”’ It is Mlle. du Minil, of the Fran- 
cais, with her good and respected mother-—a méther of that 
monumental type which actresses, French actresses at any rate, 
seem to revel in. That other attractive face, straight proud little 
nose, delicate Cupid’s bow mouth, brow fresh and smooth beneath 
the dandeaux & la vierge—Mlle. Depoix of the Gymnase, or is it the 
Vaudevillenow? . . . I forget. Here, again, a somewhat interesting 
female visage, sharp expression, keen eye, and somewhat Gavroche 
air generally—Mlle. Augustine Leriche. It isn’t her expression 
only that is sharp. . . Pour plus amples détails, inquire of the lady’s 


lady-friends. 

Ilistrions of the other sex also ure here to-night, more nume- 
rous, if less delightful. Those two little shrivelled old men, sitting 
huddled up together, us like as two twins. . . . Twins they are... .. 


Ils s’y sont mis & deur, as Scholl said, pour nous embéter davantage. 
Anxious roving black eyes, wizened smooth-shaven visages, long 
black locks thrown back with that displeasing careful carelessness, 
one of the surest marks of a nature filled with vulgar conceit—the 
“fréres Lyonnet,” who for forty years past have been singing, 
reciting, attending at all funerals of eminent artists, and otherwise 
thrusting their little joint individuality upon a public which has 
long since tired of the same. And now they are stranded, high 
and dry, upon two stamped-leather seats at the Jrasserie Pousset, 
with none so kind as to do them—a demi or even a quart of Munich 
beer. Not long ago they brought out a volume of Souvenirs. 
Amusing, but not exactly in the places where amusement was 
meant. ‘ Reminiscences” of that kind are what readers generally 
wish to forget. 

A heavily-lined closely-shaven face, with grey hair showing 
beneath the brim of a quite extraordinary hat. . . . Georges Richard. 
. . » Plays he has written, theatres he has directed; or rather these 
latter have directed him, towards the Bankruptcy Court, if current 
report is to be believed. Was it he or some other fellow-creature 
bearing the same by no means unusual patronymic, who perpetrated 
that most pathetic apostrophe in a five-act drama in verse to “ cette 
table qui t’a vu naitre”’ ? 

. . . Asingulurly pretty boy, with another pretty boy. Both nicely 
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clothed, scarfed, and hatted (a thing rare enough in Paris to be “ made 
a note of” when “ found”), and both completely conscicus of these 
facts. Pretty boy No. 1: young Samary, whose full smooth face with 
the peculiar bright-eyed expression, recalls instantly to mind his 
late clever sister Jeanne. She held at the Francais a more prominent 
position than he, one fears, ever will do. But one imagines that 
life, for George Samary, contains other successes than those to be 
won at the Comédie Francaise. Pretty boy No. 2: his name escapes 
me for the moment, but I know he isa recent priv de comédie of the 
Conservatoire, and is looked on by admiring friends—of the female 
gender more especially—as the Delaunay of the future. 

A face bearing every mark of intelligent perceptions and sym- 
pathetic power: Antoine’s, the young and brilliantly successful 
manager of the Théatre Libre. IJLis companion’s fuce, Mévisto’s, one 
of the cracks of the Théatre Libre troupe: coarse, and rather sneering 
just at present (the pair are probably talking about a friend), but 
not without a certain look of power. Enter to Antoine a gentleman 
fresh from England, The new-comer promptly sits himself down to 
prawns along with a demi of beer, and relates a tale of one of Antoine’s 
English confréres. Antoine, the manager of the Théatre Libre, con- 
siders the anecdote amusing. Perhaps there are anecdotes about 
Antoine that might be considered amusing by the English actor in 
question. 

Playwrights like poets are an irritable genus, and several of 
them, entre parenthéses, are here to night at Pousset’s. That 
young one—so young, but already so fat!—is Gandillot, the 
author of Les Femmes Collantes, the farce hailed with such 
Comanche yells of delight by Sarcey several years ago, when 
it was first produced at the Thédtre Déjazet. ‘Ce petit Gandil- 
lot,” Sarcey wrote—though why “ petit,” seeing the gentleman is 
very nearly as large around the waist as M. Sarcey himself—* ce 
petit Gandillot ira loin.” Ce petit has not since betrayed any very 
special anxiety to realise that prediction. He may “ go far” yet, 
but if so, he will have to do it pretty quickly. Along with Gan- 
dillot is a man much bigger than he: speaking not literally, but 
figuratively: Henri Becque. 

Henri Becque: a name to conjure with in the Paris of to-day. 
Becque’s face at once makes you think of his plays. Massive and 
full; a firm clear glance, from under strongly-marked brows; 
a mouth, soft and sensitive yet not exactly weak, under a stiffly- 
clipped moustache ; but the chin, that pasty chin, in which all the 
strength of the rest of the countenance appears belied! His chin 
gives Becque away; to use one of those Americanisms now thriv- 
ing lustily, like any other weeds, in the fair but ill-kept garden 
of our English speech. Desinit in piscem applies to both the visage 
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and the pieces. They begin, these pieces, most effectively, power- 
fully ; progress most happily, and then fall away to nothing at the 
close. Genius, yes, but the poor man cannot keep it up for more than 
two acts out of five. This sort of thing must be trying to the temper ; 
and Decque is querulous and complaining. At this very moment 
he is saying, in his raspingest voice, vinegary things to Gandillot, 
who listens with one ear and, with one eye, glances indifferently 
assent. ‘“ Becque est arrivé en se plaignant,” somebody lately said : 
‘he has complained his way into success.” Smart enough, perhaps, 
but not true. People are constantly saying untrue things about other 
people in Paris as occasionally also in London. If the things were 
always smart things it wouldn’t so much matter. 


Ill. 


Not fashionables, however, not actresses and actors, not dramatists, 
not even prawns and beer, are the chief attraction at Pousset’s. 
These things are either not worth having, or else may be had in 
equal perfection elsewhere. One must remember that what one has 
come for is the presence and the conversation of the literary geniuses 
and artists. 

These are easily distinguishable among even the large crowd 
gathered together here to-night. Unmistakable, at all times in all 
places, is the stamp of superior intellect, that sets apart those 
marked with it from the ordinary unideaed herd, like shepherds’ 
dogs in the midst of a flock of sheep. 

Almost every night that score of men come to take up that little 
quarter of their own in the corner, where half-a-dozen tables are set 
end to end against the handsomely tapestried wall. They split 
themselves usually into little groups forming part of one great whole, 
as the nebule do in the Milky Way; and then, to the accompani- 
ment ob/igato of beer and smoke, and ham and sourcrout and prawns 
(to such Germanic uses are Parisian palates now put), they, night 
after night, hour after hour, up to two or three a.M., sit realising 
Lee’s line on Alexander, slightly altered :— 

«Then they will talk—ye gods! how they will talk!” 

Most admirable among the talkers—in various respects most 
remarkable among all the beerhouse’s divers habitués—is the gen- 
tleman known to letters under the name of Catulle Mendés. 
Singular he is as to looks. A face filled to overflowing with 
beauty of the finest kind. Beauty of feature, hue, expression . 
Long soft light hair, thinning but slightly—at fifty years of age !— 
over the crown of the head, but unflecked with the least thread of 
grey. Smooth brow; large eyes veiled by drooping lids; a nose 
quite admirable in shape, its Hebraism apparent only in a slight 
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peculiarity of the nostril’s curve. A rounded gentle contour of cheek 
and chin, framed by a beard as graceful as the swaying frondage 
of the fern. A countenance like that of Fra Angelico’s Christ. And 
yet suggestive, most horribly, of that corruption which is the soul of 
Mendés’s art. A certain blasphemous but witty quatrain on Mendés 
has been circulating in Paris for years past, which however must be 
left to be supplied by the imagination of English readers not accus- 
tomed to the audacity of French wit, and not prepared, because it is 
witty, to pardon it for being outrageous. 

Mendés’s art, to other artists, is of course a more interesting ques- 
tion than Mendés’s morality. And one has to confess that his art is 
superb. The great faculty of distinguishing and appropriating the 
special note of beauty in the art of all other men, is in Mendés 
developed to excess. ‘II fait,” as some one once said of him, “du 
bon n’importe qui.” Du bon Gautier, du bon Hugo, du bon Leconte 
de Lisle, du bon Verlaine. . . . Du bon anybody and everybody, 
both in prose and verse. Those scrofulous little stories of his in the 
Echo de Paris are, in point of mere workmanship, masterly and 
unique. — Altogether, with his extraordinary passion for beauty, 
and his utter natural obliviousness to anything like that which the 
modern world calis moral sense, Mendés seems a figure from the days 
of classical decay. 

One is reminded as one hears him speak of that old saying of the 
“golden mouth.” The grace, facility, fluency, freedom of his utter- 
ance and expression are quite delicious to hear. He does not talk, but 
wreathes together, by the hundred, words, as one might wreathe the 
loveliest flowers. Around and about every subject that they touch, 
his caressing supple periods, like convolvuli, entwine themselves in 
graceful adornment. At this moment he is expatiating on Théodore 
de Banville, and dwelling, with luxurious wealth of term, upon that 
poet’s peculiar “exteriority.” Says Mendés: “ Banville is exactly 
what a fruit would be if it were all smooth satin rind, with nothing 
at all beneath.”’ Villiers de l’Isle Adam achieved something still 
better in this direction, when he defined Henry Fouquier, the 
chroniqueur, as a Zero. ‘And not even the line which circumscribes 
the Zero. But the empty space circumscribed, the inner nothingness, 
the interior blank and void.” 

Of Villiers, it may be truly said that he was faithful to Pousset’s 
unto death. Only a few days before he succumbed to a variety of 
ills, among which pennilessness was doubtless the worst, he came as 
usual to the brasserie and drank three quarts (that is a French word, 
not an English) because he hadn’t enough in his pocket to pay 
for two demis. Villiers was the author of some tales highly admir- 
able in their way, and of verses among which these, through the sheer 
force of their expressiveness, have remained present te my mind— 
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‘* Ses crimes évoqués sont tels qu’on croit entendre 
La crosse des fusils sonner sur le palier.” 

The poet here is not referring to his friend Mendés, as cer- 
tain uncharitable persons might perhaps be inclined to suppose, 
but to some imaginary female with whom, of course, Villiers is in love. 
Her iniquity morbidly attracts him, as the unspeakable idiocy of 
the ‘‘catoplébas,’”’ that animal so stupid that it ate off its own feet, 
attracted the hermit in Flaubert’s Tentution de Saint Antoine. Vil- 
liers’ powers as a conversationalist were stupendous. His knowledge 
seemed surpassingly various and vast, for his memory was like the 
tablets of the Recording Angel, from which no line, no letter, once in- 
scribed,can ever thenceforward be effaced. To request Villiers to recall 
some verse or couplet out of, for example, Poémes Barbares or La 
Légende des Siécles, was not prudent: he would immediately proceed 
to recite the whole. In his vague quavering monotone, he would 
render the light and shade effects of a whole long piece, his elocution 
reminding one somewhat of those great, melancholy yet beautiful fres- 
coes by Puvis de Chavannes, that seem to live with a sort of dream-life 
of their own. As to whether Villiers was or not really crazy, it is 
not easy to decide. If he was, it is perhaps a matter for regret that 
so many other people should be “sane.”’ 

A bald pate, pug-nose, small, twinkling black eyes, and 
rough, rather long black beard: decidedly this other gentleman 
looks so like the great Greek sage, Plato’s tutor, as to set one think- 
ing for a moment of the doctrine of metempsychosis, Ponchon’ 
genius—he has genius, of course, every one of the men who are 
gathered here to-night in the literary corner at Pousset’s has that—lies 
in the strange originality of his thought, combined with his terse- 
ness, freshness, power of expression. The most difficult of Hugo's 
rhythms he swings with all the dexterous force of a David twirling 
his sling. And Stupidity is the great Goliath, which Ponchon’s 
verse hits full in the centre of the forehead every time :— 

‘* Car je le dis et le répéte 
On n’est pas bon quand on est béte. . . . 
That is a small instance of the vigour of his satire. 
It was to Ponchon that Verlaine addressed that little beer- 
house ode :— 
‘* Bois pour oublier ! 
L’eau de vie est une 
Qui porte la lune 
Dans son tablier. . . 


L’injure des hommes 
Qu’est-ce que ea fait ? 
Vu, notre ceur sait 

Seul ce que nous somines.” 
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“ Bois pour ovbdlier.’ . . . One cannot tell whether Ponchon has suc- 
ceeded in attaining the latter desideratum, but judging from the 
quantity of little round pieces of felt on the table before him, each 
separately representing a demi already absorbed, with more demis 
still coming, one perceives he is at least persistently putting into 
practice the former part of his friend’s poetic advice. 

And here is Verlaine himself, sitting beside him; Verlaine, the 
finest French poct of the time. Bald, like Ponchon, but with a 
beard more closely cropped. A somewhat rough-hewn but expressive 
nose; ardent eyes, set slightly sideways in the head like a faun’s; 
an eager, sensitive, contorted mouth. ... Verlaine seems sad. I have 
never seen him otherwise, unless indeed he was either scornful or 
enraged. He raises to his seamed and wrinkled brow a withered and 
slightly trembling hand, and stolidly stares awhile at the big glass of 
beer before him. ‘A quoi penses-tu?’’ Ponchon asks. The other 
looks around, and replies in undertones: ‘A subject. . . . A young 
man erect in the cart nearing the guillotine. . . . As it passes, a young 
woman standing by the way Jooks up at him. . . . Their eyes meet ; 
he smiles. . . . Inone long glance she gives herself to him, gives her- 
self body and soul. Strangers a minute before, in that brief instant 
they live and love the love of years. . . . She runs along a few steps 
with the cart; takes from her bosom a flower and casts it up towards 
him, then falls back again among the seething crowd. He catches 
it, kisses it, and thrusts it down into his breast. Not many seconds 
iater, his head is in the executioner’s hand. . . . But the flower— 
that yet lies against the heart, now still for ever.” 

. . » Ponchon remains a moment silent. 

. . - Jean Richepin, not far off. A somewhat Lucius Verus head, 
with its curled fleecy shock, bluck, but besprinkled here and there 
with snow. Bold features, yet a certain delicacy and fineness about 
the profile. Richepin since his Sarah Bernhardt days has murried 
and settled down and appears but rarely at the brasseries he used so as- 
siduously to frequent. If he is here to-night at Pousset’s, it is doubt- 
less for no other reason than to be sketched by me. There is a 
rather puffed-up look about Richepin’s face. His verses are rather 
puffed-up too. He is very full of “ sound and fury,” though not other- 
wise idiotic, and writes things he entitles Les Blasphémes. Richepin 
prides himself on immense, almost brutal power. But at bottom 
he is sentimental. Sentimental, kind, and weak. He has written 
an admirable book, Madame André, the story of an ardent, erring 
young poet, graceful, delicate, frail, and gentle as a woman, yet full 
of spirit, scorn, and pride. “Jean Richepin”’ is, in real life, that 
young poet’s name. . . . One asks oneself if Sarah, who knows men and 
who assuredly knew this one, would not, if consulted upon the point, 
concur in my apparently paradoxical estimate of the real character 
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of the truculent blasphemer. ‘“ Richepin . . . un mouton qui veut 
se faire croire enragé...’ That, or something like that, is 
what I fancy I can hear the voiv d'or saying. Yet, I confess 
I like Richepin; I have liked him ever since I read his Madame 
André. 

Armand Silvestre, with the graceful smile and somewhat debased 
expression of the eye . . . A poet, but devoting the whole of his 
time and talent to the concoction for high pay of bestially 
dirty stories in the worst of the Boulevard prints. Grosclaude, a 
wit of the spasmodic order, whose sole end and object in existence 
is to make the Gi/ Blas’s readers smile and the diners at club tables 
roar, Capus, a young writer distinguished for peculiar astringency 
of esprit, yet afflicted with a sincere lyric sense (he quoted to me 
once in the streets at three o’clock in the morning the whole of 
Victor Hugo’s Abeilies, with a feeling which “ l’aieul”’ himself would 
have approved), which foible of course Capus carefully conceals. 
Montjoyeux, another journalist, the type of the irresistible Don 
Juan. All is fish that comes within the net of Montjoyeux’ delight- 
ful, graceful da Vincian smile. Not effeminate, not exactly femi- 
nine even, but one of those men ,who appear to have stolen from 
women whatever is subtlest and finest in their femininity, for the sole 
purpose and with the sole design of penetrating more surely and more 
quickly to the very centre of their hearts. Montjoyeux, born with and 
exerting constantly to the full the great Cleopatra instinct, to charm 
all, always, among the opposite sex. I can see him as I sat with him 
one Sunday going to Asniéres by train, a white rose in the button- 
hole of his grey frock coat. On the seat in front of us was a girl, timid, 
only slightly pretty, and quite respectable, although alone. Some 
governess perhaps, or some premiere ina nice Rue de la Paix kind of 
shop. My companion, who knew, naturally, that just then he was 
looking his best—and Montjoyeux’ best is no uninteresting or un- 
attractive thing—bent slightly forward with his air of being so 
ready to respectfully adore, and mutely tendered her his flower . . . 
She, poor child! blushed suddenly to the whites of her eyes, sat 
holding Montjoyeux’ rose in the palm of her little hand, and on arriv- 
ing at her destination got out in her confusion on the wrong side of 
the train. Poor girl, poor child! ... Who knows how long and how 
much she may have dwelt since then upon that little incident in the 
train, when a man who to her eyes must have seemed as loveable as a 
god of Greece looked straight down for one moment into the core of her 
little heart, and smiled, gently, at what he saw there! Oh how much 
thereis, how much in life—if one only comes to think of it—how much 
that is singularly, strangely, infinitely pathetic! What act, what 
glance so trivial and slight but that, as by a passing gleam of the 
“light that never shone on land and sea,” it may reveal to us some- 
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thing of the secret magic, the deep mystery, of humanity’s nature 
and fate ! 

. . . Other figures in Pousset’s literary corner: Jules Case, a 
young man of partly English parentage, author of Bonnet Rouge, one 
of the best albeit least-known books of the day in France ; Rodolphe 
Darzens, a long-haired poet of the sensuo-mystico-symbolic schoo!,— 
he is much more “ sensual” in appearance than he is either of the 
other things; Gustave Guiches, a small, vivid, gracious face, Dresden 
China-like in its delicacy of complexion and distinctly marked with 
genius, genuine if slight; Paul Bonnetain, acute expression of 
countenance, quite the air of being somebody, and yet so narrowly 
escaping the being nobody after all; Octave Mirbeau, bold, virile 
and contemptuous in glance and port, the strongest “‘ temperament ” 
among all the young novelists and free-lances of the press; Henri 
Mercier, next door to nothing as to results, but as to potentiality 
simply a giant; an ever-seething volcano of science, lyrism, satire, 
passion, poison, and in one word—which must be a French word, 
English possessing no equivalent—a raté titanesque. 

“Le Cafédes Ratés,” indeed, is what a very clever English friend 
of mine suggested that Pousset’s should be called. But this would 
hardly be correct, for the real rafés among the geniuses at Pousset’s 
are but few. The majority of them are doing their own work their 


own way, which means, if anything does, fruition. True, these are 
the least powerful and least gifted of the lot ; in accordance, no doubt, 
with the fatal law that the greater the genius the less the chances 
of its coming fully to light. But what then? Is not genius, in 
the main, self-sufficing ; a kingdom, a world, a Heaven, and also, 
alas, a Hell, unto itself ? 


Va, notre coeur sait 
Seul ce que nous sommes /” 


—Paul Verlaine’s view, the right one. 
7. 

. . . The sitting perforce is drawing to a close. Final despairing 
cries for demis or even for quarts, for fines, for whiskeys (pronounced 
here “ veeskee ’’), and especially for /iimmel, are unavailing to attract 
the notice of harassed gargons intent on claiming the settlement of 
the evening’s accounts. ‘ Messieurs, trois heures ; on ferme! ”’ shouts 
a “ gérant,” the size of his voice in inverse ratio to that of his frame. 
But still the talk goes on at the literary tables, more fragmentary, 
more spasmodic now, but perhaps also more brilliant; like quartz 
broken up very small; the smaller the pieces, the more they shine. 

“Ohé, Verlaine, l’homme aux vers de dix-neuf pieds et demi! 
Préte-m’en deux, je ne peux plus me servir des miens.”’ 
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“Tout homme a dans le cour un Mirbeau qui sommeille.” 

“ Cochon vous-méme,” Mirbeau replies with a ready indignation. 

“ Je suis allé 4 Londres, j’ai vu un homme qui a de grosses joues 
et de grands cheveux et qui parle bien. On m’a dit qu'il était 
‘Wilde’... J’ai répondu: ‘Il en a lair; mais pourquoi alors qu’on 
le laisse se promener dans les rues ?’” 


“Une chronique, dix chroniques, mille chroniques, et pas un mot ! 
Est-ce qu’on a le droit d’écrire sans jamais faire des mots? Rabelais 
a fait des mots, et c’est pour ¢a qu'on en parle encore.” 

Thus Grosclaude, the man of mots, about one of his “ chronicling ” 
confreres. 

“Cet étre que vous voyez la—cet étre franco-américo-anglais,” 
remarks Mercier, meaning—so kind of him !—the author of the present 
lines, “ vient de me dire qu’il ne lit plus que les proverbes de Salo- 
mon et les poésies de Mossieu Browning. Quel goit, ces étrangers ! 
Se préoccuper de bétises comme ¢a quand on a les vers de Francois 
Coppée et la prose d’Emmanuel Aréne !” 

“Pardon!” exclaims another Aréne, answering to the ‘little 
name’ of Paul, “ pardon! ne me rappelez pas a la triste réalité des 
choses. . . Ne me faites point songer qu’un autre—et quel autre, 
un homme de politique !—me fait l’injure de porter mon nom. Il 
serait nécessaire que je pusse dormir cette nuit en paix.” 


“ Balzac—un grand poéte né sans voix . .. Une lyre énorme 
sans cordes.” 


“Un tel? C’est unecanaille . . . Jele connais, je suis comme lui.”’ 
“Tl est pourri, c’est vrai . . . Mais ce qu’il fuit est d’un art! 
Que voulez-vous . . . Il faut du fumier a la racine des fleurs.” 


“ Allons, allons, dépéchons-nous, on ferme ! Ca va finir mal — 
comme une piéce de Henri Becque.”’ 

“ Becque? ne vous génez pas pour lui . . . Il est parti depuis 
une heure.”’ 

“ Eh bien, suivons son exemple.” 


And now the symposium breaks up. Outside, the cool greyness of 
the morning streets, with, just perceptible in the fleecy sky, the first 
warm suggestion of a brilliant day. Cabs, of a kind, are still to be 
had near Pousset’s. So some of the literary revellers are driven to 
baccarat at the clubs, others to supper at the Américain upstairs, 
others again—a prudent few—home to bed. 

Epwarp DE ILE. 

VOI, XLIX. N.S. G 





ON THE BLACK SEA WITH PRINCE FERDINAND. 


Durine the last six months Bulgaria has passed through one of 
those periods of adversity which from time to time afflict the lives of 
states as well as of individuals. No more critical epoch has occurred 
in the history of the young principality since the perilous days of 
the Regency. A career of steady development and progress which 
had won the admiration of Europe was rudely interrupted by the dis- 
covery of a military plot, recalling in most of its features the infamous 
and only too successful conspiracy of 1886; a stain has attached to 
the reputation of the best army in South-Eastern Europe, and a light 
has been thrown once more on that ingrained tendency to treacherous 
intrigue which forms one of the darkest features in the Bulgarian 
character. Once more it has been proved that in Bulgaria those 
conceptions of duty, fidelity, and devotion which come with a higher 
mental and moral culture, have not yet been able to regenerate the 
inveterate habit of mind, engendered by long subjection to an alien 
tyranny, which holds all methods fair as against the existing Govern- 
ment, and looks upon disappointed ambition, or the desire for revenge, 
as excusable motives for plunging a whole nation in the tide of revo- 
lution. The energy and vigilance of Prince Ferdinand’s adminis- 
tration has succeeded in averting a catastrophe which would have 
cost Bulgaria the sympathy of Europe, and might easily have led to 
a general war. The nation has returned to its path of progress and 
improvement, and the Panitza plot has passed into the region of 
history. But it will be long before the melancholy retrospect of the 
present year—the first revelations of a conspiracy ; the arrests which 
followed in rapid succession ; the long-deferred court-martial; the 
facts which were disclosed, and still more, the facts which were con- 
cealed ; the sentence ; the period of suspense which followed, and last 
of all, the tragedy in the grey light of dawn by the camp of Sophia 
—will cease to sadden the memories of those who have at heart the 
welfare of Bulgaria. 

It was therefore with a feeling akin to despondency that, towards 
the close of the past summer, I found myself again approaching the 
Bulgarian capital. It was a time of gloom and anxiety ; the Prince 
was still absent; not a single Cabinet minister remained at Sophia ; 
and the Bulgarian Government, as though playing its last card, had 
addressed a vigorous and almost menacing note to the Porte, pointing 
out the unsettled condition of affairs in the principality, and demand- 
ing the recognition of the Prince as well asa restoration of the rights 
of the Bulgarian Church in Macedonia. Vague rumours were pre- 
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valent as to what might be the consequences of an unfavourable 
answer. The Russophil section of the European press, and more 
especially certain French newspapers professing to have special cor- 
respondents at Sophia, teemed with awful disclosures concerning the 
reign of terror in Bulgaria; arrests, proclamations of martial law, 
and even executions, so we were told, were of daily occurrence; and 
notwithstanding my boundless incredulity with regard to the state- 
ments of these enlighteners of public opinion, I could not help 
fearing that beneath so much smoke there must be a little flame. 

It was a relief to find that all was quiet at Sophia. There were no 
barricades in the thoroughfares, no patrols of gendarmes, no squadrons 
of cavalry at the street corners; such soldiers as were to be seen 
were mingling with the ordinary crowd, and the picturesquely- 
clad peasants, as they drove their teams of patient oxen along the 
highways, seemed altogether unconscious of the heroic sentiments 
ascribed to them by the imaginative in Paris and St. Petersburg. 
There was evidently no revolution in progress at Sophia, and I was 
free to concentrate my attention on the altered appearance of the 
city. 

Was this indeed Sophia ? What had become of the narrow crooked 
streets, the mountainous pavements, the piles of refuse, the dogs, the 
wood-built, low-roofed, rickety sheds with open unglazed windows, 
and abundant store of tin cans, and rude earthenware, and spades, 
and children’s rattles, and sheep-bells, and black bread and still 
blacker sausages, and strings of onions, and rolls of lard, and Turkish 
delight, and highly odorous fishes? All had vanished; the old 
Turkish town was no more, and in its place had arisen a new city in 
the “ European ” style, with tall substantial houses, and broad straight 
boulevards planted with acacia trees. Everywhere the work of con- 
struction was going merrily forward, and the scaffoldings were 
thronged with busy masons, chiefly Macedonian immigrants, for the 
Bulgarian peasant, being a landowner in a small way, will not con- 
descend to the vocation of an artisan. The clearing away of the 
Turkish town has been carried out under the direction of M. Petkoff, 
the energetic Mayor of Sophia, who has built some villages in the 
environs to shelter the evicted inhabitants. M. Petkoff lost an arm 
while fighting at Slivnitza; and the citizens reflect, not without a 
shudder, how dire would have been the destruction could he have set 
himself two-handed to the work. An Englishman who knew Sophia 
well in former times, and who lately revisited the city, assured. me 
that he could find nothing to remind him of the once familiar place 
save the beautiful prospect of Mount Vitosh ; fortunately this cannot 
be improved away, though the lofty mansions arising on every side 
somewhat obstruct the view. One is reminded of those mushroom 
cities in the far West, which appear and disappear again in a single 

G2 
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year; but the Bulgarian solidity of character and caution in financial 
enterprise precludes, I hope, any fear of a catastrophe resulting from 
what seems a rash and somewhat feverish speculation. Among the 
important buildings in course of construction is a handsome étab/isse- 
ment of baths. Sophia possesses natural springs with valuable thera- 
peutic qualities ; and with its advantageous position on the highroad 
from east to west, and its pure mountain air, it may yet become a 
formidable rival to the watering-places of Central Europe. Already 
the capital of the youngest state in the peninsula has thrown down 
the glove to Athens and Bucharest; it has long since outstripped 
Belgrade. Such energy and enterprise seem strangely out of piace 
in the indojient and apathetic East. 

Amid all this activity and bustle in the direction of material 
improvement there was a calm and even a torpor in the political 
world at Sophia which struck me at first as very remarkable. Events 
which still continued to furnish a theme for rhetorical diatribes 
abroad seemed almost forgotten at home. In the East nothing 
succeeds like success, nothing fails like failure. A revolutionary 
attempt had collapsed; the Government had, so to speak, shown its 
teeth ; and nobody spoke or thought any longer of Major Panitza. 
Many exaggerated statements have been made concerning the sym- 
pathy felt in Bulgaria for this deluded man, whose wounded vanity 
rendered him the tool of a band of treacherous associates, determined 
to make him their victim as soon as he had served their purpose. 
The revolutionists in the pay of Russia had long been seeking for an 
instrument to carry out their nefarious designs. In Major Panitza 
they found an officer whose professional amour propre had been mor- 
tified by what he considered the slowness of his promotion, and 
whose almost fanatical attachment to Prince Alexander prompted him 
to listen to any scheme which might result in the restoration of his 
former military chief. I have reason to know that he had frequently 
been assured by Prince Alexander that the latter neither could nor 
would return; but blind ambition, working on an impetuous nature, 
seems to have urged him to the belief that the Prince might accept 
a fait accompli and reappear in Bulgaria as soon as Prince Ferdinand 
had been disposed of. Nothing could be farther from the views of 
the Russian party than such a result as this, and accordingly a plot 
was formed within a plot. It was determined to assassinate Major 
Panitza immediately after the deposition of Prince Ferdinand. 

The details of this inner conspiracy and a list of the conspirators 
are in the hands of the Bulgarian Government, and the name of 
Major Panitza’s intended murderer, a brother officer, is also known. 
The Zankoffist party and the Panslavists, with whom Panitza had 
nothing to do, were concerned in the second plot, which had a dis- 
tinctly Russian colouring ; but this branch of the question was not 
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submitted to the court-martial, which was only concerned with the 
guilt or innocence of those brought before it. A large amount of 
evidence implicating Russia is in possession of the Government ; this, 
however, has been withheld owing to difficulties, external as well as 
internal, which would result from its production. It is enough to 
say that as soon as Major Panitza was disposed of, the Russian can- 
didate for the Bulgarian throne was to be announced; that candidate 
has been already selected, though it cannot be proved that his selec- 
tion has been confirmed by the Czar; he is a personage whose 
Orthodox faith, considerable abilities, and relationship to an august 
family mark him out as eminently fitted to carry out the Muscovite 
programme; he is fully aware of the brilliant career which has been 
planned for him, and he has, it would seem, already surrounded him- 
self with the nucleus of a court. The friends of Russia in Bulgaria 
may have lamented the failure of Major Panitza’s plot, but it cannot 
be pretended that they feel any regret for the fate of one who, had 
he succeeded, would have been their first victim. With regard to 
the army, of which I shall speak more fully hereafter, any sympathy 
which may have been felt for this unfortunate officer has been 
largely exaggerated. Major Panitza was an excellent soldier, brave, 
energetic, and intelligent ; but he also had faults—I will not say 
more——which had greatly estranged the affections of his comrades. 
It is a suggestive fact that not a single soldier in the peloton told off 
for the execution missed his aim, and the body fell pierced with 
twenty-one bullets, Only among the small band who hope against 
hope for Prince Alexander’s return has any trace been manifest of 
exasperation, or a desire for revenge. It was strange, and, indeed, 
instructive, to find that an event over which foreign journalists were 
still going into hysterics had been half forgotten in Bulgaria. If 
ence it be admitted that the State, for the preservation of its exis- 
tence, or the maintenance of military discipline, is entitled to take 
human life, the Bulgarian Government needs no justification in this 
matter. 

In a few weeks’ time it was announced that Prince Ferdinand had 
arrived at Viddin, where he had first landed on Bulgarian soil, and 
here he now celebrated the third anniversary of his accession to 
the throne. The absence of the Prince from Bulgaria during what 
appeared to be a critical period in the national history has given 
rise to some unfounded conjectures; and it may be well to state 
briefly the actual facts. The condition of the Prince’s health had 
long rendered it desirable, and even necessary, that he should subject 
himself to the usual course of treatment at Carlsbad. The court- 
martial and the events preceding it had detained him in Bulgaria 
during the early season ; the summer was passing away, and it was 
important that he should again be in the country for the anniversary 
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of his accession (the 14th August) and for the general election which 
was soon to follow. When the sentence of the court-martial was 
delivered, the Prince was at Varna, and it was there that he 
expected to have signed the death-warrant ; but the appeal to the 
Court of Cassation followed, and a further delay was caused by the 
Council of Ministers. At length the Prince started on his journey, 
determined, however, to sign the warrant himself before leaving the 
country; his Royal Highness having decided that under no circum- 
stances would he leave the painful duty to M. Stambouloff as Regent, 
not only because of the rumours which would inevitably arise as to a 
disagreement between him and the Prime Minister, but also because, 
owing to the solidarity of their interests, it was highly important not 
to expose the latter to any unnecessary odium—a consideration which 
weighed more with the Prince than the thought of any revengeful 
attack which might be made on himself. With regard to the necessity 
for carrying out the capital sentence, the Prince and M. Stambouloff 
were always of one mind ; they are equally determined as to the fate 
of any future conspirators. If it had been his duty, the Prince would 
have returned to Sophia; he would even, if necessary, have superin- 
tended the execution; he had, I once heard him say, undergone 
more unpleasant things than that. But asno question of duty was 
involved, it will easily be understood that he preferred to remain at 
a distance from the sad scene, feeling, and wishing it to be under- 
stood that he felt, no vestige of animosity towards an unfortunate 
man, whose infidelity in a conspicuous military position had brought 
upon him a penalty which others more guilty than he had escaped. 
The warrant reached the Prince at Lom Palanka, on the Danube, 
and was signed by him on board the yacht Krum, strangely enough 
on the same table at which I am writing these words. 

Three years is a long period in the life of a young nation which 
has scarcely reached its “teens,” and the celebration of the third 
anniversary of Prince Ferdinand’s accession suggests some interest- 
ing reflections. When, some six months after his arrival in Bulgaria, 
I first met Prince Ferdinand at Tirnova, I should hardly have dared 
to predict that after the lapse of two years and a half I should find 
him still in this country, strengthened and confirmed by a successful 
administration of three years. He had embarked on what seemed an 
almost hopeless adventure ; he was confronted with the hostility of 
a Power which knows no scruple in the prosecution of its designs ; 
he had come into a country honeycombed with the workings of 
Oriental conspiracy; he had to deal with an army tainted with 
mutiny, and with a hierarchy which had sold itself to the enemies of 
Bulgarian freedom. All Europe stood aloof; even Austria-Hungary 
scarcely ventured to utter a word of encouragement; in England 
the undeserved misfortunes of Prince Alexander had excited a 
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natural indignation, which seemed to exclude all sympathy with his 
successor ; and when, in the pages of this Review, I asked for a 
favourable judgment upon the new Prince of Bulgaria, I felt like an 
advocate with a losing cause before a prejudiced tribunal. Events 
have justified the opinion which I then ventured to express, and 
Prince Ferdinand has held his ground amid the snares and pitfalls 
of political life in a distracted and still half-civilised country. He 
has learned, and is still learning, to accommodate himself to the 
peculiarities of the Bulgarian character ; he has mastered the Bul- 
garian tongue; he has found means of acting in harmony with a 
Minister of autocratic disposition, whose great ability, courage, and 
patriotism render him indispensable to the national progress. He 
possesses not only diplomatic tact in reconciling hostile elements, 
but he also knows how to yield at the proper time—a lesson which 
all constitutional sovereigns must sooner or later learn; while his 
energy, industry, and tenacity of character enable him to grapple 
firmly with innumerable difficulties. Prince Ferdinand’s devotion 
and self-sacrifice are beginning to meet with their reward. The 
internal development of the country, its excellent financial condition, 
the spread of education, the construction of railways, the improve- 
ment of the capital, the negotiation of treaties of commerce with 
foreign Powers, the practical recognition now accorded by the latter 
to the existing régime, the recent diplomatic success with Turkey— 
all point to advancement at home as well as abroad; one by one 
the magnates of Europe have sounded the note of praise, and last, 
but not least, the Man of Blood and Iron, who once so brutally 
expressed his indifference to the fate of the young principality, 
has uttered words of approbation and encouragement. There is no 
resisting the logic of facts: Bulgaria under Prince Ferdinand has 
been a success. 


On the day after the celebration of the anniversary at Viddin the 
Prince arrived at Sophia. It was more than a year since I had last 
seen his Royal Highness, and I feared that the anxieties of the 
last six months, as well as the ailment from which he had suffered, 
might have seriously told on his health. I found the Prince looking 
somewhat fatigued, but full of courage and good spirits. When I 
told him that several special correspondents had assembled at Sophia 
he laughed heartily, and said he supposed they expected grave events 
to occur on his return. It was a relief to him, he went on to say, to 
find himself again upon Bulgarian soil, for nowhere else did he 
experience the same sense of security. I learned from the Prince 
that he was about to spend the next few weeks at the monastery of 
Rilo, in a wild and romantic district near the Macedonian frontier ; 
nd I gladly accepted his Royal Highness’s invitation to accompany 
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him thither. But I must leave a description of our sojourn at this 
picturesque spot for another occasion. 

The general election took place on the day after our return from 
Rilo, and as I had heard much of the manner in which elections are 
managed in Bulgaria, I determined to repair to the polling-booths in 
order to witness the voting. It was a Sunday morning, and the 
town was filled with peasants, some of whom had come to attend 
mass, others to exercise their electoral rights. A considerable crowd 
was gathered around the entrance to a small courtyard which opened 
into one of the principal streets; as I approached, M. Stambouloff, 
the Premier, and two other Cabinet Ministers came out. The people 
received them respectfully, but without any demonstration, and I 
noticed that the Ministers, notwithstanding the threats which have 
been so freely launched against them of late, were unprovided with 
an escort. All who entered the courtyard were commanded to 
deliver up their sticks and umbrellas to the gendarmes at the gate ; 
the wisdom of this precaution will be admitted by those who remem- 
ber the active part the cudgel has played in former Bulgarian 
elections. That weapon, indeed, has come to be euphemistically 
termed the ‘Constitution of Tirnova,’” owing to the valuable 
services it is believed to have rendered to the cause of political 
liberty. A low building with half-a-dozen open windows stood in 
the centre of the courtyard; in the windows were officials who 
accepted papers from the crowd of voters outside. On the papers 
were lists of names written ad libitum, for no candidates are proposed, 
and everyone can vote for all and as many duly qualified persons as 
he likes. In this way M. Stambouloff and others have been returned 
at the head of the poll in more than half-a-dozen constituencies, and 
the Government are left with a good supply of vacant seats for any 
of their supporters that want them. It was interesting to see the 
peasants crowding round the windows to record their suffrages. 
Their faces showed no sign of animation or excitement, and many 
of them, no doubt, had been duly advised in the selection of their 
representatives. A scuffle, however, between some rustics in a 
corner of the yard suggested a feeling of thankfulness that the 
cudgels had been left outside. 

The votes are rapidly counted in Bulgaria, and before sunset tele- 
grams began to arrive from the country districts announcing, in 
almost every case, an overwhelming success for the Government. 
The Opposition had only succeeded in retaining a handful of seats. 
Late in the evening a large crowd surrounded the palace, cheer- 
ing loudly, and calling for the Prince, who spoke a few words 
from the balcony. Though the Prince as a constitutional 
sovereign could say no more than that he accepted and endorsed 
the decision of the nation, it is evident that the result of the 
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elections has greatly strengthened his position as well as that 
of his Prime Minister. The result of the Bulgarian elections 
has given occasion to Russophil French journalists to renew the 
outcry which they raised against the tyranny of M. Stambouloff 
during and after the Panitza trial. These loud-voiced champions of 
free popular suffrage, forgetting to set their own house in order 
before they look abroad, profess to believe that the art of controlling 
elections has been invented by M. Stambouloff. That art, which 
has nowhere reached a higher development than in France, has also 
long been practised in the constitutional monarchies of South 
Eastern Europe. In Servia it was perfected under King Milan; in 
Roumania it is so thoroughly understood, that rival parties think it 
far more important to contrive to be in power during the elections 
than to set forth tempting programmes to catch the popular vote. 
The unsophisticated Bulgarians, in the first years of their liberty, were 
unversed in the methods of electoral coercion ; but even as they had 
received their ultra-democratic constitution from a Russian governor, 
so they were instructed in the art of terrorism by a Russian general. 
The days of General Ehrenroth and his sopajees, or cudgellers, are 
not so remote that Russia and her sympathisers can afford to criticise 
Bulgarian elections from a safe standpoint. That government influ- 
ence has been brought to bear M. Stambouloff himself would be the 
first to admit; but he can at least claim that the scenes of violence 
which disgraced former elections have been absent on the present 
occasion. He has acted throughout on the principle that preven- 
tion is better than cure; and in circumscribing the liberty of the 
press and forbidding public meetings he has rescued the Bulgarian 
peasant from his worst enemy, the professional agitator. The 
peasants, whose strong common sense enables them to discern their 
best friends, are ready enough to vote for a government which has 
secured them many material advantages; but, as might be expected 
in a newly-liberated country, they are hardly yet on a level with 
their political responsibilities, and are only too ready to be led astray 
by the fluent preachers of sedition who come amongst them from the 
towns. So long as the enemies of Bulgaria seize every opportunity 
of proclaiming the existence of disorder within her boundaries, it is 
obviously better to thwart opposition at the outset than to meet force 
by force at the polling-booths ; as soon as the country is relieved 
from external pressure it will be time to see to the development of 
free institutions in the normal way. 

The elections were over; all was tranquil, and, in a few days, 
Prince Ferdinand, whom I had the hononr to accompany, set out on his 
projected journey to the shores of the Black Sea. It was near mid- 
night when we left Sophia in a special train of unusual length, to 
which several vans were attached containing horses, carriages, and a 
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great amount of luggage. The Prince’s saloon-carriage, built on a 
plan designed by his Royal Highness, is a perfect specimen of a com- 
fortable and elegant house on wheels. It is mounted on bogie-trucks, 
and contains an open-air verandah, a sitting-room furnished as a 
study with bookshelves and library-table, two bed-rooms, a compart- 
ment for the aides-de-camp, and another for the Prince’s personal 
attendant. During the journey, Prince Ferdinand, whose energy seems 
inexhaustible, remained at work over official documents till far into 
the morning. At daybreak we were shunted on to the branch lead- 
ing to Yamboli, where, at nine o’clock, we found a considerable 
crowd awaiting us, headed by a deputation of citizens. Leaving 
Yamboli, we followed the newly-constructed line to Bourgas, the 
opening of which in the present year marks an important era in the 
commercial history of Bulgaria. The line, which is some seventy 
miles in length, has been constructed without contract and with 
marvellous cheapness ; the whole cost is said not to have exceeded 
£250,000. But, owing to the absence of skilled labour in the con- 
struction, the expense of maintaining the permanent way in order 
will probably be high for some years. The railway passes through 
a vast undulating plain, destitute alike of trees and human habita- 
tions. This fertile district, desolated again and again in the conflict 
between the Cross and the Crescent, has now become a dreary soli- 
tude, and the scanty Mahometan population continues to emigrate, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the Bulgarian Government to 
induce it to remain. When will the day come when fanaticism will 
cease to triumph? It seems as far off in England as in Bulgaria. 
The only living creatures we beheld were a number of camels with 
their drivers advancing slowly over the trackless greensward, and a 
flight of wild swans descending into one of the lagoons by the sea. 
In a couple of hours we had reached Bourgas, where the Ceres, one 
of the finest vessels of the Austrian Lloyd Company, lay awaiting us 
in the harbour. I cannot say that I noticed any great alteration in 
the aspect of the unpretentious little port, which the Bulgarian 
Government hopes to transfer into an Eastern Marseilles. Exten- 
sive works will have to be carried out before Bourgas can boast of a 
fairly commodious harbour, and difficulties have arisen with regard 
to their inception, for which the authorities are not altogether unde- 
serving of blame. But though much remains to be done in this 
direction, the inauguration of a line which connects the two capitals 
and the railway system of Bulgaria with the sea, and opens up a 
great portion of the interior, is a notable event, and one which, 
coupled with the conclusion of a commercial treaty with England in 
the present year, ought to give a marked stimulus to British trade 
with Bulgaria. British commerce has hitherto laboured under excep- 
tional disadvantages in this country, but now that it has been put on 
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a par with that of other nations, while facilities for the introduction 
of sea-brought merchandise into the interior have been so greatly 
increased, the favourable moment ought not to be lost. Austria- 
Hungary is England’s principal rival in the Bulgarian market, and 
there is cause for reflection in the fact that this year, for the first 
time, Austrian imports exceed those from the United Kingdom. It 
is not that the Bulgarian peasant prefers the inferior and, in the 
end, more expensive Austrian wares to the British; he is, on the 
contrary, an excellent judge of how to spend his money to the best 
advantage. But Austrian manufacturers study the wants of the 
Balkan peoples ; Austrian commercial travellers, most of whom speak 
the vernacular, swarm in the Peninsula; there is, moreover, an exhibi- 
tion room established at Sophia for the display of Austrian wares. 
Some three years ago I met with one English commercial traveller 
in Bulgaria ; since then I have never come across another. English 
manufacturers fail to ascertain the requirements of the peoples of 
these countries, and to provide them with the patterns to which they 
are accustomed; and yet one might as well expect them to speak the 
English tongue forthwith as to like English patterns at first sight. 
In truth there is a lamentable ignorance in England with regard 
to commercial matters in Bulgaria, and it is to be regretted 
that the Chambers of Commerce have not seen their way to follow 
the suggestion of Mr. O’Conor, her Majesty’s able and energetic 
representative at Sophia, by appointing an accredited agent in the 
country from whom information of all kinds could be obtained. 
With regard to Austrian competition, it has been shown by a calcu- 
lation of freights made by Mr. Vice-Consul Dalziel of Rustchuk,* 
that England suffers nothing through her greater distance from 
Bulgaria, as goods ean be brought to Rustchuk from London cid 
Braila at a cost equal to the minimum rate at which they can be 
brought vid the Danube from Vienna and Pest, or cid Varna at a 
cost considerably lower than similar articles coming from the Austrian 
and Hungarian capitals. If English manufacturers would only take 
the trouble to acquaint themselves by means of properly qualified 
travellers with the requirements of their Bulgarian customers, and 
would combine to establish depdts for the display and distribution of 
goods in various parts of the country, British commerce ought to be 
able to maintain an undisputed supremacy in Bulgaria. 

It was a perfect autumn day; the tranquil surface of the Black 
Sea reflected the blue of the sky above, and a wondrous mirage 
caused the distant town of Anchialos to appear suspended in the air, 
like the new Jerusalem coming down from heaven, while the island 
of Sozopolis seemed balanced amid the clouds over the glassy water. 


(1) See Consular Report for 1889, No. 752, which also contains a valuable and inte- 
resting description of Bulgarian industries, &c., by Mr. Vice-Consul Blech. 
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Quite a flotilla of boats and rafts was in readiness to convey the ser- 
vants, the baggage, and the horses and carriages on board the Ceres ; 
while the Prince and his suite embarked on a smart gig, rowed by 
eight sailors in white summer costume, and steered by the captain, 
resplendent with epaulettes and cocked hat. As we swept through the 
clear still water, we could see the coral and seaweed on the bottom 
many fathoms beneath us, while innumerable jelly-fish—pink, 
purple, yellow and pale transparent blue—floated lazily and aimlessly 
to and fro, as though the sunshine and the calm and the splendour 
of the sea and sky had all been provided for their special delectation. 
We had déjeuner on deck beneath an awning, the prefect and other 
authorities of Bourgas being invited to the repast, which was 
served @ /a viennoise in most sumptuous fashion. Karly in the after- 
noon the Ceres got under weigh, and turning her head northwards 
steamed in the direction of Cape Emineh, where the long range of 
the Balkans sinks into the sea. Behind us was Sozopolis—the 
ancient A ppolonia—perched high on picturesque rocks, and encircled 
by undulating downs, on which numerous windmills, whitewashed 
apparently, gleamed brightly in the sun; then came the bay of 
Bourgas, with spreading lagoons in the background ; next, to our 
left, the maritime towns of Anchialos and Mesemvria, while behind 
them in the distance rose the blue range of the Balkans, descend- 
ing gradually in a wavy line to the bold headland of Emineh in 
front of us. The coast is almost wholly inhabited by Greeks, whose 
loyalty, the Prince assured me, is much in contrast with the restless 
spirit so often shown by their countrymen under alien rule. The 
Greek Metropolitan of Sozopolis, who loyally supports the Govern- 
ment, is a man of high cultivation and intelligence, and exercises a 
beneficial influence over the Hellenic population under his care. 
The sun was already setting as we sailed beneath the lofty isolated 
cliff of Cape Emineh, from the summit of which an ancient monastery 
looks out over a vast expanse of sea. The Balkans retain their 
rounded outline to the last, and numerous ravines, some richly 
wooded, others dotted with clumps of trees, descend to the coast, 
offering a tempting field for exploration to the lover of nature. The 
colour of the distant mountains had deepened into the richest purple ; 
the sea was tinged with a pale silvery grey, while the western sky was 
aglow with a splendid conflagration of crimson and violet and gold. I 
have never in any part of the world seen anything to equal the mag- 
nificence of an autumn sunset in Bulgaria. The shadow of night fell - 
rapidly, but the evening star, shining with almost supernatural bril- 
liancy, traced a path of light over the scarcely perceptible ripples of 
the tranquil sea. We were called away from the contemplation of this 
beautiful scene by the summons to dinner in the saloon, and the 
meal was hardly concluded before the stoppage of the engines and 
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the roar of ascending rockets made us aware that we had arrived at 
our destination. On reaching the deck we found ourselves beneath 
a starry sky, and at no great distance from a gently-rising shore, 
which seemed thickly planted with trees. A long procession of 
boats with flaming torches was advancing to mect us; the woods on 
the shore were illuminated by thousands of lanterns; rockets were 
darting through the air, and the music of a military band came 
floating to us across the water. It was a strange and interesting 
scene, such as one would hardly expect to witness on this remote 
and solitary coast. We left the Ceres amid a blaze of electric 
light and fireworks, the captain, a type of the well-mannered and 
agreeable Austrian, again taking the rudder-lines; and, threading 
our way through a number of barges manned by wild-looking, bare- 
legged natives, we landed at a little pier covered with red cloth, and 
found the authorities of the Varna district assembled to pay their 
respects to the Prince, and an escort of the Varna regiment drawn 
up on the shore. 

We had landed in the garden, or rather park, of Sandrovo, Prince 
Ferdinand’s marine residence, and we proceeded to follow a winding 
path which leads upwards through the woods to the little monastery 
in which the Prince has taken up his abode until the adjoining 
chateau, once the property of Prince Alexander, is ready for his 
reception. The path was lined with soldiers holding torches, who 
cheered as the Prince passed onwards. In less than ten minutes we 
entered an enclosure laid out with flower-beds, and planted with trees 
from which hung numerous lanterns; around we saw a series of low, 
red-tiled, cottage-like buildings, with picturesque verandahs so 
thickly grown over with convolvulus and other climbing plants as to 
present the appearance of a sylvan arcade. In the centre was a 
quaint fountain, and the sound of running water mingled with the 
murmur of the waves which beat at the foot of the cliff on which 
the monastery stands, The cells of the monks—the holy fathers 
have long since departed—have been transformed into comfortable 
chambers, and I found myself installed in a commodious little apart- 
ment, in which I slept soundly after the fatigue of the journey. 

I was awakened by the rays of the morning sun, and was tempted 
to rise at once by the beauty of the view which revealed itself through 
my window. A lovely picture of blue sea and distant mountains 
seemed set in a framework of jasmine, convolvulus, and other 
flowers; in the foreground was the broad bay of Varna; beyond it 
the numerous promontories of the indented coast ; on the horizon th 
wavy Balkans, descending to the precipice of Emineh. Leaving the 
monastery I ascended the hill behind it, on the summit of which the 
chateau of Sandrovo commands a magnificent prospect to the east, 
the south, and the west, being sheltered towards the north by a range 
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of vine-clad hills. This handsome structure, which was built by 
Prince Alexander, has now become the property of the Bulgarian 
Government. Hundreds of workmen are being employed in laying 
out the grounds and constructing terraces, for it is the Prince’s 
intention to create an extensive park after the English model. 
But the natural beauty of the site is such that there is little 
need of artificial adornment; the hill-sides are clothed with luxu- 
riant vineyards and orchards, or rather a combination of both, 
the fruit trees being interspersed with the vines; the almond 
and the fig grow abundantly, and even the precipitous face of the 
cliffs is covered with vegetation. The vineyards are the distinctive 
feature of Sandrovo; they are admirably cultivated, and the phyl- 
loxera is unknown; but the wine-making here, as elsewhere in 
Bulgaria, is conducted on the most primitive system. The vines at 
this season are laden with magnificent clusters, green, yellow, and 
purple ; and it is possible to spend a very agreeable half-hour amid 
the kindly fruits of the earth in this modern Eden. “ There is a 
devil,” says the Turkish proverb, “in every berry of the grape”’: if 
this is true, Sandrovo must be a veritable pandemonium. 

In the afternoon we bathed on the sandy beach, and we had hardly 
ieft the water when we noticed several dolphins sporting in the sea 
some three hundred yardsaway. One of the Prince’s aides-de-camp, 
Captain Stoyanoff, secured one of them by a well-directed shot from 
a Berdan rifle which he took from a soldier of the escort. The huge 
animal, for I believe it ought not to be called a fish, was towed ashore 
by some boatmen; it proved to be nine feet in length, and was 
declared to be a female, which, though fully developed, had not yet 
increased the number of the finny tribe. As I looked upon its broad 
back I reflected that it might have made a comfortable seat for Arion, 
while the great single fin, if grasped by the hand, would have enabled 
the poet to maintain his balance, provided he sat, like a criminal 
going to Tyburn, with his back to the animal’s head. It was a little 
harder to understand how he manipulated his lyre—i//e sedens, says 
Ovid, citharamque tenet pretiumque vehendi cantat ; and I suspect he 
must have fallen off a good many times before he leaped ashore on 
Cape Matapan. I know not whether any experiments have been 
made in taming the dolphin ; to steer a domestic dolphin over the 
Black Sea would be an ideal pastime in the sultry summer weather. 
Dolphin shooting, however, was not the only sport available ; quail 
and partridge abounded in the vineyards and cornfields, and hares 
were plentiful on the hills. One day we witnessed a vast flight of 
pelicans apparently making their way from the Sea of Azov to the 
lagoons on the Bulgarian coast, but they carefully kept beyond range 
of the Berdan rifle. 

I must not pause to describe the incidents of our pleasant life at 
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Sandrovo. We had meals in the refectory of the monastery, a 
wood-built structure perched on the cliff like Noah’s Ark on 
Mount Ararat. The band of the Primorski regiment played every 
evening beneath the trees, as we sat enjoying the balmy air 
and looking out over the wide bay to the lights of Varna in the 
distance. The weather at first was perfect ; but before our departure 
a change took place which enabled the ill-famed Euxine to assert its 
traditional character and deserve once more the reproaches of the 
melancholy exile of Tomi. We made several excursions into Varna, 
the road leading through a district richly planted with vineyards 
and fruit trees. Amid the foliage peep forth sundry villas and 
garden houses, whither the gilded youth of Bulgaria is wont to resort 
in the summer time, to taste the pleasures of a country life and sport 
with Amaryllisin the shade. If Bourgas is to be the Marseilles of 
Bulgaria, Varna will be its Cannes. Asa place of trade, however, its 
importance is by no means diminishing ; the cheapening of the rates 
on the railway to Rustchuk, which has now been acquired by the 
Government, and still more, the construction of a projected line 
from Kaspichan to Sophia and Kiistendil, opening up the whole of 
North Bulgaria, will enable it to maintain its place against the com- 
petition of Bourgas. The Prince was cordially received at Varna, 
although the population of the district consists mainly of Greeks, 
Turks,and Gagaoose, that is tosay Turcophone Mahometan Bulgarians; 
among the various functions at which his Royal Highness presided 
was the opening of a Jewish synagogue, where an interesting service 
took place, and a choir of children sang much through their noses, 
as all such choirs, Occidental and Oriental, invariably do. A dinner 
was also given to the Prince by the officers of the Varna regiment, 
the road through the camp being lined by a double row of soldiers 
bearing torches. Near the camp we saw the British cemetery, where 
many a brave soldier, defrauded of a death amid the ecstasy of battle, 
lies resting in a premature grave. 

We left our charming abode at Sandrovo with regret, and proceed- 
ing by train as far as Kaspichan, we drove thence over the open 
downs to the camp of Shumla, where the Prince was to hold a review 
on the following day. It was a tempestuous evening with blinding 
rain and a high wind; and the scene as we drove through the camp 
amid double lines of bonfires and torch-bearers, while the troops on 
either hand cheered loudly, was wonderfully striking and impressive. 
Dinner, at which the Prince presided, was served in the “club,” a 
large wooden structure in which officers of all regiments mess to- 
gether: a system of separate messes rivalling each other in luxury 
would not harmonise with the simplicity of Bulgarian life. I 
spent a portion of the evening in the hut of Colonel Petroff, the 
chief of the staff, where I met Major Savoff, the commandant 
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of the camp, a young but distinguished officer, who led the 
left wing in the Servian War. The youth of its officers is an inter- 
esting feature in the Bulgarian army: the Slivnitza campaign was 
directed by men of an age at which few British officers have obtained 
their captaincy. When the Czar, shortly before that campaign, with- 
drew his Russian officers, he had little idea of what stuff the Bul- 
garian subalterns were made. It was midnight, and the rain was 
falling in torrents when I waded through the mud to my hut, u 
structure somewhat resembling those at Aldershot, and ordinarily 
occupied by two young officers. It contained two beds and a couple 
of deal tables, but no chairs; there were primitive arrangements for 
washing, and the only ornament was a photograph of a young Bul- 
garian girl, which suggested some interesting conjectures. Fortu- 
nately the rain did not succeed in penetrating my abode, to mar the 
pleasant memories of a night in a Bulgarian camp. 

At dawn we were astir, the troops having got under arms before 
daylight, and at six o’clock we were in the saddle. The weather 
began to clear, and the troops, as the Prince rode down the lines, 
looked remarkably smart and soldier-like in their neat great-coats 
and caps of Russian pattern. After going through several man- 
cuvres in a highly creditable way—the steadiness of movement 
and absence of noise was especially noticeable—the whole force under 
the Prince’s orders, consisting of three regiments of infantry, five 
batteries of fieid artillery, two mountain batteries, and one squadron 
of cavalry, disposed itself for an attack on an imaginary enemy 
occupying a range of heights towards the north. The advance 
was flanked with cavalry on the right, and covered by ar- 
tillery fire; the skirmishing was done admirably, the men taking 
intelligent advantage of every vestige of cover, and firing after care- 
ful aim: there was no firing for mere firing’s sake, LBall-cartridge 
was used throughout the day. The artillery practice could be judged 
of easily, as hoardings had been erected on the hills marking the 
enemy’s position; the shells fell with accuracy, and the shrapnel 
seemed to burst exactly over the enemy’s head. While the troops 
were returning to the parade-ground after the attack, Prince Ferdi- 
nand utilized the time by riding into Shumla and inspecting the 
Turkish schools ; the little Ottomans cheered lustily on his arrival 
and departure, and the Prince promised a liberal donation towards 
the repair of the school buildings. Shumla is still a thoroughly 
Turkish town, and shows no trace of “ Bulgarisation.”” On our re- 
turn to the camp a march past of the troops took place, the infantry, 
contrary to our custom, showing the way to the artillery and cavalry. 
I was much struck by the admirable physique of the men, which can- 
not, I think, be rivalled in any European army; it was this that 
conquered at Slivnitza,—the Bulgarian troops going into action 
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after long forced marches, and capturing one position after another, 
while, owing toa defective commissariat, they were literally starving. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of physique, even in 
these days of scientific warfare. 

A banquet followed, during which Major Savoff eloquently pro- 
posed the health of the Prince, whose reply, delivered in excellent 
Bulgarian, was received with great enthusiasm. It was interesting 
to watch the faces of the Bulgarian officers with their strong stamp 
of character and individuality ; here there is a total emancipation 
from the iron rule of ‘‘ form,” which amongst us makes every mili- 
tary man the ditto of his fellow. Many of these men are peasants’ 
sons, owing their position solely to their own industry and ability. It 
was evening when we left the camp for the railway station, and our 
train, travelling at a pace rarely attempted on Bulgarian lines, 
brought us into Rustchuk in three hours, Notwithstanding the dark- 
ness and the rain, a great crowd had assembled on the platform ; and 
there was much cheering and excitement as we drove off to the 
palace, a commodious building which the municipality presented to 
Prince Alexander not long after his election. 

Foremost among those who welcomed the Prince to Rustchuk 
was Mgr. Gregory, the Metropolitan. This eminent ecclesiastic 
now cultivates friendly relations with the existing Goveri- 
ment, and his present attitude may be taken as fairly representing 
that of the Bulgarian hierarchy in general. What a change has 
been brought about during the past year may be seen by comparing 
what occurred during the last session of the Holy Synod with 
its proceedings in the previous year. Recently we have seen 
the prelates approaching the Prince with a loyal address, and 
claiming his protection for the Orthodox church; we have seen 
them accepting the hospitality of his Royal Highness, and forming 
a group with his Cabinet Ministers round the throne when he opened 
the Sobranje. On the former occasion we saw them making them- 
selves particularly disagreeable, until they were chased from Sophia 
by M. Stambouloff, who treated them almost as Elijah treated the 
prophets of Baal. What is the cause of the change? The fact is 
that all hierarchies, from the shore of the Shannon to the delta of 
the Danube, possess something of the wisdom of the serpent, 
und as a rule know how to temporise when occasion requires 
It is well to see how the cat will jump, and the Bulgarian 
bishops may be pardoned if they doubted whether the people would 
continue to tolerate a Government receiving lukewarm support 
from Europe and exposed to the hostility of Russia. Most of them 
had been engaged, during years of Turkish domination, in fostering 
the cult of the great Orthodox Czar; they largely shared the venera- 
tion they endeavoured to instil; and they could hardly be expected, 
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at a moment’s notice, to renounce Russia and all her works. Another 
motive was added to these mixed sentiments of prudence and blind 
veneration. Since the liberation of Bulgaria the hierarchy has daily 
been losing its influence. All hierarchies flourish while resisting 
the domination of another creed ; it was thus that priestly influence 
increased in Ireland under Protestant Ascendency while it has dimi- 
nished since Emancipation and the Church Act. Under Turkish 
rule the Orthodox church was the only organisation of the subject 
race, but when a native Government was established at Sophia the 
bishops found themselves no longer at the head of the nation, though 
the curious phenomenon of an Episcopal Prime Minister was at one 
time witnessed in the person of Mgr. Clement. <A parallel to these 
strained relations between Church and State will be found in the 
other newly-liberated countries of the Peninsula. In their efforts 
to maintain their ground, the Bulgarian bishops have incessantly 
been in conflict with the Government of the day. But M. Stam- 
bouloff is “ bad to beat’; and a single instance will suffice to show 
how brusquely he can deal with his spiritual foes. Shortly after 
Prince Ferdinand’s accession the Exarch, yielding to pressure from 


Russia, gave orders that the Prince’s name should not be mentioned 


in the church prayers. The command was obeyed by a portion onl) 
of the parish clergy, who, it must always be remembered, are a dis- 
tinct caste from the hierarchy, and are more in sympathy with the 
people. Last summer M. Stambouloff made up his mind that forbear- 
ance must have a limit; he paid a domiciliary visit to Mgr. Gregory, 
and extracted from the latter a rescript of the Exarch—who had 
but recently assured the Bulgarian Government of his cordial friend- 
ship—bidding the bishops to support the cause of Russia. M. Stam- 
bouloff’s action was rapid. Ile telegraphed to the Exarch, that 
unless within twenty-four hours an order was issued directing that 
prayers should be offered for Prince Ferdinand in all Bulgarian 
churches, the stipend of his Beatitude—some £5,600 a year—should 
immediately cease to be paid. Need it be said that the order was 
forthcoming within the appointed time? But M. Stambouloft’s 
success in inducing the Dorte to issue “ berats” to the Bulgarian 
lishops in Macedonia has been his crowning triumph, and the 
hierarchy are beginning to perceive that it is time to become 
loyal. 

Next morning amid torrents of rain the Prince laid the foundation 
stone of a monument to the Bulgarians who had fallen in the great 
war. The civic functionaries presented a melancholy spectacle in 
their soaking bedraggled dress suits—how sad it is to see the frightful 
garb of Western civilisation supplanting the picturesque costume of 
the East! We afterwards crossed the Danube to Giurgevo, on the 
RNoumanian shore, where Prince Ferdinand welcomed his mother, the 
Princess Clémentine of Coburg, who arrived by special train from 
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Vienna vid Bucharest. It was a pleasure to witness the reception of 
this august lady by the people on our return to Rustchuk. Crowds 
of young girls with bouquets and wreaths of flowers surrounded the 
landing-place, and their eyes brightened with evident affection as the 
Princess passed among them and accepted their gifts; the officers 
of the guard of honour came forward and kissed her hand with deep 
respect, and the people around gave loud cheers of weleome. It is 
impossible to overrate the services which the venerable Princess has 
rendered to her son’s dynasty ; her tact, amiability, and generosity in 
aiding every good work have won all hearts in Bulgaria. Princess 
Clémentine left in the afternoon for Sandrovo, where a family party 
was to meet in afew days; and immediately after we embarked on the 
yachts Arua and A/erander for our journey up the Danube. The 
former, which is the smaller vessel, was occupied by the Prince, who 
has always refused to go on board the A/vrander, a large and hand- 
some boat, inasmuch as the latter served as a floating prison for his 
predecessor after the kidnapping plot. It was a dismal prospect as 
we sailed out amid the darkness and the rain upon the vast wilder- 
ness of waters. And yet there was something fascinating and 
impressive in that fierce swelling current, sweeping onwards to the 
sea with the majesty of irresistible foree and power. 

I must cut short the description of our journey up the Danube. 
At Sistova, which was gaily illuminated, M. Stambouloff came on 
board, and after a long conference with the Prince remained to 
dinner. On the following day we pursved our course in the rain, 
and at midnight we anchored off Viddin, a town distinguished for 
its ugliness. Next morning we rose before dawn; the rain had 
departed, and the splendour of the sunrise promised us a mag- 
nificent day. We landed, and driving for four hours through 
an undulating country, clothed with oak forests and over- 
looked by blue mountain ranges, we arrived at Koula, near the 
Servian frontier, where a new camp has been formed under the 
directions of Prince Ferdinand, who greatly interested himself in its 
construction. IHere the Prince reviewed a force consisting of four 
regiments of infantry, three batteries of field artillery, and a squadron 
of cavalry. The maneuvres somewhat resembled those at Shumla, 


and concluded with an attack on the position of an imaginary enemy. 


The troops looked exceedingly smart on parade, but the skirmishing 
was inferior to that at Shumla, probably owing to the unavoidably 
limited time allowed for the attack. The final assault, however, was 
delivered in splendid style, the men advancing at the double with a 
terrific “hurrah”; and I understood, for the first time, how it was 
that the Servians so seldom awaited the Bulgarian bayonet charge 
during the Slivnitza campaign. A banquet followed, at which 
Major Dotcheff, the commandant of the camp, made an interesting 
and loyal speech; the Prince’s reply was received with great enthu- 
H 2 
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siasm, and the officers afterwards bore his Royal ILighness on their 
shoulders to his temporary quarters. 

The reception accorded to Prince Ferdinand by the officers at 
Koula and elsewhere suggests a few words upon a vital question— 
the loyalty of the army to the existing régime. I should rather say, 
the loyalty of the officers, for the soldiers, whose discipline is admir- 
able, will follow whither their officers lead them. Are the officers 
loyal? The Bulgarian army was built up under Russian auspices 
and formed on a Russian model; the greater number of the present 
officers were trained in a military school under the influence of the 
Russian propaganda, and many of them are peasants’ sons, whose early 
opportunities for the cultivation of an enlightened patriotism have 
been few. When the Russian officers were withdrawn, the intended 
result—the disorganisation of the Bulgarian army and its destruc- 
tion by the Servians—did not follow, for young men of ability 
stepped into the vacant posts and led the soldiers to victory ; but the 
rapid promotion thus gained engendered boundless jealousies and 
ambitions leading to revolutionary enterprises, with the sad result 
that most of the names distinguished in the Servian war have dis- 
appeared from the Bulgarian army list. Gruetf, Bendereff, Deme- 
treff, Filoff, Panoff, Panitza, and many others, have paid the penalty 
of their folly with exile or death. Their example should at least serve 
to strengthen the wavering—pour encourager les autres. Many of the 
officers who now hold the highest positions are undoubtedly good 
patriots and devoted to the Prince; but perhaps the best guarantee 
for the fidelity of the others is the obvious reflection that a return 
of Russian influence would mean a return of Russian officers, who 
would occupy all the best posts and block the road to promotion. 
The strongly-developed egoism of the Bulgarian character must be 
our ground for confidence until higher motives are supplied by the 
gradual formation of honourable and patriotic traditions. 

It was midnight when we returned to Viddin, and at dawn we 
continued our journey up the river. The weather was magnificent ; 
the hills on the Bulgarian shore glowed red with the foliage of the 
.rhus cotinus ; the oxen and buffaloes stood in herds by the shore, and 
here and there groups of peasants were assembled, who sent us a 
cheer across the water. As we watched the changing landscape, the 
Prince spoke with enthusiasm of the beauty and diversity of Bul- 
garian scenery; it was one of his chief consolations, he said, amid 
the difficulties and discouragements with which he is surrounded. 
“It is ever fresh,’’ he said, “ever varied.” ‘The incapacity,” he 
went on to say, “to appreciate the beauty of nature is one of the 
chief causes of the ennwi in which so many people spend their lives.”’ 
Speaking of the Bulgarian character, the Prince observed that 
beneath an exterior of selfishness and egoism, it often conceals 
a great natural delicacy and refinement. of fecling, which, in the 
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progress of civilisation, will be able to assimilate a high degree of 
culture. “The Bulgarians,” he continued, “have certain glaring faults, 
but they have also many characteristics full of hope and promise for 
the future; they have all the qualities which make for national 
greatness, together with a capability of high moral and intellectual 
development.” At Turnu-Severin, on the following day, Prince 
Ferdinand welcomed on board his sister, the Duchess Maximilian 
Emmanuel of Bavaria, who had come to join the family party at 
Sandrovo. The steumers turned their heads down stream, and at 
Lom Palanka I bade farewell with deep regret to their Royal 
Highnesses, and started at midnight for a drive across the Balkans 
to Sophia. 

If the impressions recorded in these pages should seem to any te 
be tinged with optimism, I can only say that the better I know the 
Bulgarians the more I am struck by the singular tenacity and ability 
with which, under a Prince who thoroughly understands the position 
of a constitutional ruler, and a Prime Minister of rare courage and re- 
source, they continue notonly to maintain their position, but to advance 
from success to success both at home and abroad. The latest step taken 
by M. Stambouloff—the admission of two Conservatives to his Cabinet 
—augurs well for the future, and the Prime Minister, by working 
harmoniously with his new colleagues, will do much to dispel the 
charges of intolerance brought against him. I must not conclude 
without saying a word as to the attitude of Russia. The attitude of 
official Russia during the past year may be described as “‘ correct.” 
That of demi-official Russia has been as incorrect as heretofore. It 
is instructive to compare the terms which Russia, through an 
agent who declared himself authorised, offered to M. Stambouloff 
last year with those which were conveyed this year by one who also 
stated that he spoke with official sanction. Last year’s proposals 
began with a stipulation for the removal of Prince Ferdinand ; this 
year’s terms are as follows :—(1) Prince Ferdinand to be recognised, 
(2) the independence of Bulgaria to be guaranteed, (3) Russia to 
support Bulgaria in Macedonia. In return, the Czar is to obtain 
(i.) the supreme command of the bulgarian army, (ii.) the port of 
Bourgas as a naval station. That Prince Ferdinand on any terms 
should be recognised by Russia appears a marvellous concession of 
principle, which would seem to show that she can find no other way 
out of a difficulty of her own creation. To be sure, it would be hard 
to say how long Prince Ferdinand could remain on the throne once 
Russia had command of the army. Naturally his Royal Highness 
prefers the status quo. To all these proposals he has but one reply :— 
J’y suis, j'y reste. 

James D. Bourcurer. 





ANIMA NATURALITER PAGANA: 
A QUEST OF THE IMAGINATION. 


Ir is a commonplace with critics that the creative faculty in litera- 
ture is well-nigh exhausted, and that all works produced nowadays 
are merely variations on old motives and modifications of old ideas. 
There is, it would seem, nothing harder than to “ sing unto the Lord 
a new song.” Yet it might be plausibly argued that to understand 
what is really old requires as powerful an imagination as to invent 
what is really new. Perhaps, indeed, both tasks ure impossible, if 
‘new ”’ in the one case and “ understand” in the other be taken in 
the strictest sense. But no one will lay such a heavy burden as is 
here implied on the word “understand,” unless he has a strong 
spiritual motive. It is just because so few have more than a merely 
speculative interest in the problem of understanding the mind and 
the art of the ancient Greeks, that the difficulties involved in that 
problem have seldom been sufiiciently realised. 

But we can easily conceive a mind to which that question would 
be of the greatest practical moment. Let us imagine a modern 
pagan who is out of sympathy with the tendencies of his age, and 
isat the same time unready to make useless attempts to counteract 
them. The decadence of Greece, the defeat of paganism, and the 
victory of Christianity are to him a painful subject. He feels im- 
patient at the thought that, when the Spirit of humanity was standing 
on the brink of the abyss, about to project herself into the dark 


which she knew not—in tencbras, in iguotum—there was no god near 
at hand to pluck her back into the familiar light, no divine voice to 
whisper in her ears, as she bent forward, 


‘* Why wilt thou cast the roses from thine hair ?” 
He is one of those in whose ears the music of the Zei/geist has a 
sound as of jangled bells, but he is not of a militant nature, and is 
disposed only to search out a retreat quite in the shade, where rays 
from the “world”? never come through. He seeks a road which 
does not lead to the end of the world. Such blind sheltered lanes, 
leading nowhere, may perhaps be found in some regions of higher 
mathematics, where breathing an air unstirred by emotion a worker 
may well-nigh lose the sense of his own existence. But men 
are born mathematicians, and I know not if any one ever arose and 
followed Archimedes or Mr. Cayley for the sake of winning a 
spiritual retreat. More comprehensible, but akin, is that happy 
“imaginary portrait ’—one of the most captivating of Mr. Pater’s 
sketches—-of Sebastian van Storck, realising the aloofness demanded 
by his strange temper in the waste acosmic places of Spinoza’s meta- 
physics, with its gecmetrical methods, But such retreats as these, 
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free from time and space, or perhaps dealing with space of un- 
worldly dimensions, are only for the rare spirit, vara avis in— 
celis. The imaginary man of whom I speak is of more human 
temper. He would not freeze his emotions but only direct them in a 
way where they should not meet the Zeitgeist and his noisy com- 
pany. Such a nature, needing for its life a bright atmosphere, 
and, although disliking its spiritual environment, yet averse to 
the “bleak blown spaces” of Senancour and Amiel (which are 
so essentially modern), might naturally seek in pagan Greece 
au home for the imagination. But can he get there’ It must 
soon become clear to him that grave difficulties beset the reali- 
sation of the old Greek spirit in its purity and the appreciation 
of Greek art, even for one who is naturally pagan, and feels 
belated in the dispensation under which he has been brought up. 
He has more joy in Sophocles’ hymn to Dionysos than in any 
modern poem, but how shall he ever understand that the lord of 
the vine is the choragos of the stars, or how taste with a Bacchant 
rout the savour of his sweetness on the mountains?’ Ile may know 
every curve on the broken marble limbs of the horsemen who rode 
on the frieze of the Parthenon cella, but how could he feel what their 
models felt on the day of the great Panathenaic festival? The 
statue of Aphrodite which Melos gave us may be dearer to his soul 


than any mistress, but will the goddess ever open his eyes to behold 


the light that was in hers ? 
‘© Who shall discern or declare 
Tn the uttermost depths of the sea 
The light of thine eyelids and hair? ”’ 

Is it possible to emancipate the imagination from the effects of the 
great ecumenical change which transformed the mind of man— 
effects like shadows, perceptible, or operative without our knowing 
it, in every nook of the intelligence ? Is it possible to dull the ubiqui- 
tous echoes of the voice which “ shrunk’’ the stream of Alpheus ¥ 

Of course a man, whose nature were so thoroughly and incorri- 
gibly pagan as to resolve and seriously attempt to sweep all modern 
things clean out of his mind in order to build a haunt for the 
imagination in the past, would be regarded as beyond the verge of 
madness. Nevertheless it may be interesting to inquire, as a mere 
matter of speculation, whether such a quest is doomed to fail or 
destined to succeed ; and the problem clearly touches on questions 
which have some importance for all students of literature, and 
especially for classical scholars. We hear a good deal, now and 
then, about the necessity of placing oneself at the ancient point of 
view, or of thinking oneself into the Greek mind. But how far is 
this psychologically possible? In some cases it is easy enough to 
recognise that the Greeks looked on such and such a matter in such 
and such a way, whereas modern civilisation regards the same thing 
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otherwise. But this is by no means equivalent to the realisation of 
the Hellenic temper. To understand fully the esthetic sense of the 
Greeks, and to look at the whole world through their eyes, is the 
ideal of our imaginary pagan. But a certain approximation at 
least to this ideal must be recognised as desirable by every student 
of Greek art and literature. And thus the problem on which it is 
proposed to offer a few remarks in this paper has some concern for 
others than the “ homeless’? one who stands like Goethe’s Iphigenie 
on the shore of the barbarous Tauri, “ das Land der Griechen mit 
der Seele suchend.” 


Of characteristics of Greek art which render its appreciation in 
any real sense by the modern mind possible only after a careful 
training of the imagination, two are specially obvious. These are 
temperance and cheerfulness (sw@pootvy and evpoavvy). It is 
true that all art exacts a certain measure of self-restraint, but much 
of the best modern art expresses the passions of a soul which does 
not care to control itself. Temperance was the note of the Greek 
spirit; whereas the modern spirit is naturally extravagant, and if 
gravitation to “ the Infinite” is kept within due limits, that repres- 
sion is due to our familiarity with classical models. As an example 
of the attitude of the uneducated imagination to classical self- 
restraint, I may take a familiar modern poem in “ classical” as 
opposed to “romantic ”’ style. The ordinary reader finds the senti- 
ment in tose Ay/mer jejune, perhaps almost ridiculous; he expects 
the passionate consecration not of a night, but of a year at least, if 
not a life, of memories and sighs. Some adventurous German philo- 
logist, I believe, has not hesitated to ‘“‘emend” it; for of course 
the High-Dutchman understands emendation better than self-repres- 
sion. It requires a training in Greek art to apprehend the beauty 
of the severe expression of the mere truth in perfectly fitting words. 
For most of us the charm of self-restraint in works of the imagination 
is an acquired taste ; while the rapture of passion, sweeping along 
uncoerced, as it were, into boundless room, evokes at once an answer 
in the “ romantic” soul. Mr. Swinburne’s expression of emotion, 

‘** T shall never be friends again with roses, 
I shall hate sweet music my whole life long,” 


touches immediately any imagination susceptible to poetry. But 
Landor’s lines— 


‘* A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee,” 
leave the natural modern man cold. 

This instance is from a modern poet who made classical literature 
his model. We may now go to a Greek tragedian for another 
instance of classical beauty, which can be appreciated only by the 
educated taste. When Hippolytus, in the play of Euripides, is about 
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to die, and Artemis, who had been his invisible companion in the 
chase, and for whose sake he had incurred the wrath which brought 
about his death, leaves him without any display of emotion, he says 
to her,— 
paxpav O€ Acres padlws durriay, 

(Thou lightly leavest a long companionship). In a modern drama such 
words would imply a reproach, and the spectator or reader would 
be disposed to censure them as a blot on the passage. But to the 
educated «esthetic faculty this verse is one of the felicities of the 
play. It does not convey a reproach, but a simple acquiescence in 
the fact that the “ gods live easily,” and that grief for mortal 
friends lies lightly on them. This is the Greek emppoovry. 

Now the modern man may train himself to take pleasure in the 
temperance of Greek art, but he must remember that this vital dif- 
ference between the Greek and the modern temper has wide effects 
in language and in small details, which with all watchfulness and 
subtlety he can hardly hope to follow. He will find it still more 
difficult to understand and appreciate another mark of the Greek 
mind and the art which it informed. The spirit of self-restraint 
was accompanied by cheerfulness. The Greeks were content with 
limits, and cheerful within them; as Mr. Matthew Arnold said, 
they were not “sick or sorry.” But it may well be questioned 
whether it is possible for us, for the most pagan nature among us, 
to look upon the true face of their mild Euphrosyne. We too have 
the cheerful, we have literature animated by various forms of cheer- 
fulness. But this only increases our difficulty in realising the Greek 
mood ; for we have to keep it uninfected by the somewhat grotesque 
cheerfulness of Rabelais on the one hand, and by what Bacon calls 
a ‘devout cheerfulness” on the other. The humanists who revived 
the memories of antiquity, and awakened the world and conducted it 
out of darkness into a new light, did not succeed in reinstating the 
Greek Grace. She whom they set on the throne of Euphrosyne had 
gone through much tribulation, and, if the tears were wiped away, 
the memory thereof could not be effaced. The joyousness of Rabelais, 
who weuld fain have been physician to all men and solaced their 
troubles with his prescription Burez ! is quite different from the spirit 
of Pindar, when he says,— 

dpurtos Evppoovva. movwY eee iarpos, 
(Luphrosyna is the best physician of labours). And the difference 
wight be said to lie in this: Pindar’s physician had no rival, 
while the great shadow of “the good physician”’ lay across the 
path of Rabelais. Shakespeare was another who brought forth the 
iruits of humanism. Regarding the cheerful side of his world, 
bright enough in the comedies, we soon become aware that it is not 
warm with the gracious cheer of the Greeks. ‘ Dost think because 
thou art virtuous we are to have no more cakes and ale?’’ This is 
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thoroughly human; but the words themselves hint that not far off 
from the inn are lurking the pale shadows of protesting virtues. 
Or, again, “ My little body is aweary of the great world.’ Notes 
like that, light enough, but signs that Melancholia has passed by 
that way, sound again and again in the gayest music. It must be 
owned that Milton’s genius has succeeded in producing a poem to 
Euphrosyne in which no trace of the malady of the spirit can be 
found, when once Melancholia has been driven out of doors. But it 
is necessary to drive her out first, and we know that she will cer- 
tainly return. To take another instance from Milton, the apology 
for “the perpetual fountain of domestic sweets,’ in the Fourth 
Book of his great epic, shows the need which the new temper felt to 
justify itself; the shadow was still there. Nor has it yet disap- 
peared. Gautier believed that it was his mission to banish as some- 
thing uncanny the three dominant pale spectres, Virginity, Mys- 
ticism, and Melancholy—* trois maladies nouvelles apportées par 
le Christ.” His Mademoiselle de Maupin is typical of a certain 
pagan mood of the modern mind. But the Spirit of the book does 
not walk in the same ways or with the same gait as the true 
Euphrosyne. The step of Gautier’s Grace is light, but it is fan- 
tastical; it is not set to the Greek measure, and the woods of Arden, 
where she wanders, are haunted by melancholy men. 

These instances of cheerfulness and temperance will illustrate our 
distance from Hellas. When we reflect, that, not only we ourselves 
have been brought up and live in an atmosphere wholly different 
from the Greek and inhabited by a music that is acquainted with 
emotions which to the Greeks were utterly unknown, but our fore- 
fathers, who made us what we are, have for centuries past been 
thinking things which never entered the thought of Plato, and feel- 
ing things of which Sophocles and Pericles never dreamed, we can 
apprehend the magnitude of the task awaiting him who would really 
cross the ages in the little bark of the mind. We no longer, indeed, 
look up to the ideals of our ancestors who fought, and loved, and 
prayed in the days of Barbarossa or Saint Louis; Litterthum und 
Pfafferei no longer possess the world. But these ideals brought forth 
their fruits, and they are psychologically affecting us still. They 
conditioned the growth of the forces which overthrew them, and 
they formed the minds which struck into new paths. The problem 
is, how far can we emancipate ourselves from the fatal constraint of 
heredity ? Can we feel the charm of the true Ev@poovvy, when 
those, whose blood is in our veins, regarded, in their most tolerant 
moments, the works of the Greeks as “ heitere Sinden” ? Will the 
authentic Charis be able to reveal herself to us, seeing that the eyes 
of our ancestors were dazzled by the glories of ladies benedight— 

**Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys ” ? 
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This is the question for the modern pagan : can he annihilate the 
thoughts and emotions, the dreams and fancies of more than two 
thousand years, by a supreme feat of imagination? Will not some 
magic herb, like that which “ transhumanised”’ Glaucus, be needed 
to transmodernise him ? 

But the difficulties are by no means exhausted. There is a modern 
art amongst us, which deals in various ways with Hellenic subjects. 
Out of the stories of Greek myth modern poets and painters have 
constructed new “ classical ” worlds, not, however, really classical, but 
transmuted in their crucibles and tempered into romanticism. In 
spirit, if not in letter, the legends told and painted by the new artists 
are as unlike the old, as the Arcadia of the Renaissance is unlike the 
Arcadia of geography. But it is from the new vessels that we drink 
in our early childhood. By the time we can read Greek literature 
for ourselves, our imaginations are dyed with romantic colours; the 
poetry of Homer and Euripides is laden with imported qualities ; 
the light of antiquity comes to us through painted panes. If we 
do not take good heed, the impression produced by Tennyson’s 
Lotos Eaters, a poem trembling with modern emotion, will impercep- 
tibly adulterate the nature of our pleasure in the passage of Hlomer’s 
Lotophagoi with the melancholy languor of the afternoon. When 
Morris sails to Colchis in the Aryo he is as modern as when he 
transports us to the land cast of the sun and west of the moon. 
Keats is as little classical as Shelley. The Sappho, of whose soft 
cheek he dreams in a sonnet, is not the lover of Anactoria, but a 
fancy of his fantastic brain. And all the romantic transfigurations 
of the subjects of Greek literature are so many obstacles to our 
apprehending its true qualities. When we read the few fragments 
of the poetess of Mytilene which time has spared, perhaps against 
our will lines of Mr. Swinburne ring in our ears, we see 


‘¢ The lost white feverish limbs 
Of the Lesbian Sappho, adrift,” 


and the imagination is immediately coloured with modern senti- 
ment. 


Again, we are constantly translating and reading the written trans- 
lations of others. We must translate, to begin with, in order to master 
the language, and we never quite give up the habit of putting Greek 
mentally into English. Moreover, we sometimes read the renderings 
on which good scholars have spent time and love. But the world of 
translators, from Chapman to Mr. Lang, is not Greek any more than 
the world of Keats. This is a hard saying, but it may easily be 
proved. In the first place, the translators themselves had not per- 
formed the mighty feat of imagination, spoken of above; their minds, 
like those of others, were conditioned by their environment and their 
forefathers. In the second place, even if they had thoroughly freed 
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their imaginations from the mental fetters which history has laid 
upon her children, they have no instrument at their command to 
work upon the imaginations of others, Even if the words of Homer 
and Pindar conveyed to them exactly the same significance that 
they conveyed to the ears of those who heard the story of Troy 
recited in Chios, or the tale of Jason and Medea sung at Cyrene, 
they would be unable to reproduce that significance in a modern 
language. 

For when we go beyond material objects and natural relations, 
the Greek and English words do not correspond. ‘“ Father” corre- 
sponds to TAT HP ; “lion” corresponds to Aéwy; but “ virtue” is not 
the equivalent of apety, and “grace” is not the equivalent of 
xp. In one direction the Greek words mean a little more than 
the English, and in another direction they mean a little less. And 
the really equivalent parts of the connotations are affected by their 
association with the parts which do not cover. And in literature 
these “little” differences are all important; it is the subtle flavours 
of words that determine the flavour of a work. It does not, perhaps, 
matter much whether we read in Greek or in English that Darius had 
two sons, Artaxerxes and Cyrus; but whether we read of vyijAai 
apetais or of “ sublime virtues,” makes all the difference in Helicon. 
There are some words which are opposed by virtue of their whole 
history to Hellenedom and ought never to pass between our eyes 
and a Greek page. Such are righteousness, with its savour of the Old 
Testament, and meckness, with its savour of the New. Yet “ righte- 
ousness”’ occurs more than once in a brilliant version of Pindar; and 
the author of the Data of Ethics has chosen the name of a peculiarly 
Christian virtue to render Aristotle's xpaotys. This is almost as 
unfortunate as it would be to translate Pindar’s capros gpeve by 
“fruits of the spirit,” a phrase from the Litany charged with Chris- 
tian emotion. Such an epithet as ‘nightly, suggesting a medieval 
ideal, would be clearly out of place in the translation of a Greek work. 

It may be said that these are extreme cases, and that the reasons 
which render them unsuitable equivalents fer Greek words of cognate 
meaning cannot fairly be urged in the vast majority of cases. But 
it is just the extreme and most obvious instances that are least 
dangerous. It is those cases where the differences are more subtle, 
which, if not attended to, must imperceptibly tend to place the 
modern mind at a totally false standpoint. For every word of 
spiritual significance has its history; and whether we know that 
history wholly or in part, or not, the emotion which it awakens in 
us is a result of that history. Every word has been in some way 
affected by the society in which it has been thrown, and has been 
refined or corrupted by the communications which it has held. A 
language reflects the light and the shadows which have fallen from 
generation to gencration on the people who speak it; a breath of 
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their joys and their pains passes into the words they utter. It 
would be an instructive page in history which traced the associa- 
tions that have gathered round the “world.” Long companionship 
with the flesh and the devil, new vistas in astronomy, wider views of 
history, have all contributed their portion to a complex of associa 
tions united in that monosyllable. ‘“ World,” therefore, has no 
Greek equivalent. Tow could one render in Greek Wordsworth’s 
complaint that “the world is too much with us late and soon”’ ? 
To find an equivalent for “old world pine forests” 
not appear so hopeless; but wyuyos does not really convey the 
same impression as “old world,” which implies a new world. 


=v 
might 


There is nothing in Greek which could express the delicate sugges- 
tiveness of Othello’s “ world of kisses.” And, conversely, if we use 
“world ” in thought or speech as a counter for any Greek word, we 
unconsciously impede the imagination from reaching the Greek 
point of view. ‘Ileart” might be taken as another example. 
Except in a physiological sense the Greek had no word for “heart,”’ 
which expresses a faculty of emotion which was differentiated after 
the rise of Christianity and the entrance of the Germans into 
Christendom. In the same way, if we wish to render XK dps or 
OaXepos or a per), we have no words which are not either inadequate 
or charged with meanings of which Hellas was innocent. 

And thus we are led to the strange conclusion, that the better a 
translation is from one point of view the worse it is from another. 
Versions which affect literary polish are those which are most 
likely to mislead, because they substitute in a more pronounced or 
more insinuating manner a modern for a Greek atmosphere. Profes- 
sor Jebb’s translations of Sophocles cannot be surpassed; but they 
are really works of English literature. They are efforts of modern 
art which deserve to be mentioned in a history of English literature 
as much as the Pericles and Aspasia of Landor. But they do not 
represent Sophocles, and, as has been shown, they could not 
represent him, because words have histories, and in a work of 
literary merit, especially, words assert their significances. It is 
impossible not to add and not to take away. Rossetti’s translation 
of Villon’s ‘ Ballad of Dead Ladies” and the original poem do not 
give exactly the same quality of pleasure ; the English version has 
beauties that are not in the French, virtues that are all its own. 
And yet it is very faithful. But so it is with all beautiful transla- 
tions of beautiful works; the quality of the beauty undergoes a 
change. Professor Jebb has certainly resisted far more than other 
translators who regard translation as a fine art the temptation 
to introduce echoes of modern and Christian literature. It is 
tempting to render the drt: caNov PiAov cori of Theognis by “ A 
thing of beauty is a joy’”’; but the phrase immediately transports us 
from the society of the Charites to the romantic ways in which the 
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shepherd boy of Keats strayed and dreamed, It is tempting when 
we read in the Phaedo the saying about the initiated, 


modXoi pev vanInxoPipor, Baxyor O€ Te Tadpot 


(many wand-bearers, but few Bacchants), to recall the ‘ parallel ” from 
the New Testament: “‘ Many are called, but few are chosen.’ Yet it 
might be held that if one would enter into the Greek spirit and 
keep the imagination pure, such a parallel should be conspicuous 
by its absence from the thoughts. 

These remarks may be illustrated further by some instances from 
well-known translations. In the legend of Castor and Polydeukes 
told by Pindar in the Tenth Nemean Ode, the prayer of Polydeukes 
when he sees his brother dying begins thus: ‘On me too, O lord 
Zeus, lay the end of death,” — 


‘2 a ok . » 
KL €{L0L Oavatov éritetX\ov, ava. 


It seems that the first two words («ai ¢uo/) suggested to the mind 
of Mr. Ernest Myers a certain passage in Genesis, and that he was 
not proof against the temptation to introduce an echo of it in his 
prose version. At all events he renders thus: “ Bid me, me also, 
O king, to die with him.” Perhaps the echo is not deliberate, but 
certainly it is unfortunate, for we are thus dragged from the 
scene in Laconia to the bed of a Ifebrew patriarch; in the pre- 
sence of the Tyndarids, those two strange young heroes, attached to 
each other by bonds of comradeship as well as of brotherhood, we 
are compelled to remember Esau and Jacob. And a little further, 
in tue same tale, Zeus begins his reply to Polydeukes with these 
words :— 
ETCL JLOL VLOS. 

Unwarily doubtless rather than intentionally Mr. Myers renders, 
“Thou art my son,’ thus unfortunately suggesting a certain passage 
in the Bible. 

For another example I go to a poetical work, Mr. Browning’s 
translation of the Agamemnon. We read there how the robbed 
vultures 


‘Lament the bedded chicks, lost labour that was love.”’ 


The Greek expression, teyviotijpy movoy optaXixwy oA€oavTes, Te- 
minded the English poet of the title of Shakespeare’s play, and he 
could not resist introducing the allusion at the cost of transporting 
our thoughts from the gloomy palace of Argos to the “nice” 
world of gallants and ladies in Navarre. 

The most judicious will not go out of his way to woo echoes like 


these ; but, though it is easy toavoid collocations of words, he cannot 
avoid words. The sad song of the Theban elders, when they learn 
part of the truth about their king, can only open with the words, 
« Alas, generations of men!” and with that word “ gencrations”’ a 
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foreign sound as of psalms, coming from places which the feet of 
Sophocles knew not, seems to ring through the streets of Thebes. 

Translations then are inevitably delusive, and the best, the most 
so. I need not dwell on the element of metre which forms more than 
half the charm in any poetical work, and which it is absolutely 
impossible to reproduce. In no language but Greek could there be 
achieved the effect of that song of the Theban elders in the G?dipus 
Tyrannos, to which reference has just been made. Worsley’s Odyssey 
has been highly praised; but it should be observed that its metre 
alone disables it from reproducing the effect of Homer. The peculiar 
quality of the Spenserian stanza is so potently romantic that it de- 
termines the whole tone of a composition. And thus the tale of 
Odysseus is enveloped by its metre in an atmosphere of dreamy 
indolence, touched with melancholy; the continuous flow of the 
(ireck hexameters is divided into monotonous sections, each falling 
away in a sort of long withdrawing languor. 

I have dwelt thus long on the difficulties of translation, because 
they illustrate the psychological hindrances that guard and bar the 
way to the true land of Greece. When he looks steadfastly into the 
face of these dragons, which the merciless will of history has set to 
baffle modern curiosity, even the most paganly minded amongst us 
may be forced to own that they are too strong for him. Let us fancy 
a man who has resolved for the sake of that quest to renounce the 
heritage that history has given him, and to use all his efforts to 
educate his imagination for living in the old Greck world. Stand- 
ing, as it were, in a palestra, he will strip off all superfluities of 
modern righteousness. He will say “ Rejoice!” to the Kingdom of 


Heaven, that he may himself rejoice like a Greek. He will cast 


clean out of mind those who have fasted and prayed in the wilder- 
ness; the se/va selvaggia of mediawvalism will fade, in his conscious- 
ness, into less than the shadow of adream. Ile will shed no tear of 
pity for her who was unmade by Maremma, and the Love that 
moved the sun and stars will leave him cold. By the strange ways 
of the spirit, where Hamlet went darkling, he may not dare to pass. 
To Melancholia, the vague one, above all, he must say, “ Avoid!” 
and he will flee too from the ladies of Leonardo who know “ the 
stars at noon.” ‘The dark men of Rembrandt will be banished 
from the borders of his study. He will not gather “flowers of 
evil,” or strew rose or rue or laurel on him who sowed them, or 
visit Don Juan in the shades, He has forbidden himself to walk on 
the banks of willow-wood, or to look in Venus’ eyes for the gaze of 
Proserpine. Ile will not search in the waste garden for the 
flowers of Ilonka Vilagosi, or inquire for the unknown shore 
where the waves left Ophelia’s posy. He will refuse to see the 
“music”? of Giorgione or hear the music of Beethoven. All these 
prohibitions he may observe fully, and a million more of the same 
kind; but however pagan be the quality of his mind, however 
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jealously he supervise the workings of his imagination, however 
strictly and nicely he weigh all his thoughts, straining to live 
continually in the presence of Greek ideas and in the light of 
Greek beauties, we cannot expect that the temper of a modern 
pagan will really forget itself to the temper of the Greeks. For 
such a man is a fugitive, and this fact is fatal to him. He renounces 
his environment, and the mere fact that he has made a renunciation, 
however willingly, unfits his mind for achieving its desire. Dis- 
satisfaction with the spiritual life that encompasses him is _ his 
starting-point ; but from such a starting-point no road leads to the 
house of Euphrosyne. Though he know it not, the things which 
he eschews will attend him. 

But it is possible that what is denied to a pagan of the present 
age may be in store for a pagan of the far future. As man traveis 
farther froin the East, in one sense, he is travelling nearer it in 
another. Politian knew more about ancient Athens than Aleuin; 
Wachsmuth and Dérpfeld know far more than Politian. The com- 
prehension of the Greek spirit is a problem for the future, a task for 
many generations. A new method of historical psychology, a new 
method of historical «sthetic, must be instituted in order to solve 
the problem. The gradual growth through the ages of various 
emotions, and their delicate modifications, must be wrought out; « 
gigantic work, demanding a liberal grant of time, and needing the 
subtlest of brains. To define the infinite stages which lie between the 
world which conditioned the neyadXovyxos of Aristotle and that in 
which such a character as Daniel Deronda could be conceived ; to 
determine in detail the innumerable phases which mediate between 
Phedra and Anna Karenina ; to show how from the imagination 
which found nothing sweeter than the smile of Sappho’s friend («ai 
yeAaisas iuépoev), was fashioned cell by cell, in the course of the 
ages, the imagination which dreamed of the smile of Beatrice,— 

“un riso 
tal che nel fuoco faria l’uom felice:”’ 
—here is a work for which the hundred hands of history and 
grammar muy be enlisted to hew wood and to draw water. 

When historical methods of wsthetic have been perfected, there 
may be some chance of sifting out the Greek ideas in comparative 
purity ; and it may be possible for the imagination, in some measure, 
to grasp the Greek world. The processes of analysis are slow, and 
our race shall have seen many generations of historians pass, and 
shall have celebrated many a grammarian’s funeral, before the most 
skilful navigator can touch the shores of “ Hellas” and behold the 
smoke curl upwards from the hall of Euphrosyne, even then only in 
the distance. Yet the time may come when the patient work of 
multitudes will have made a road to a region whither the clipped 
wings of the most ardent pagan Hellenist cannot bear him now. 


J. B. Bury. 





A CANADIAN PEOPLE. 


Is Canada to vanish from history ? Is she to lose her identity, her 
individuality, her possibilities, by absorption into the United 
States? Are Canadians to become a mere memory, and those who 
might have formed one of the greatest peoples of the future in 
America to rank merely as the outvyoted inhabitants of the 
northerly portion of a gigantic Republic ? 

The decline and fall of Empires has been a favourite thesis be- 
cause the historian can found his superstructure of personal expla- 
nation and assertion on foundations of recorded fact. The reverse 
process, the genesis and rise of nations, is less congenial to those 
who, like myself, would rather deal with facts than “ futures.” 
Yet there come upon all communities of men occasions when, in 
their course, they arrive at cross roads, and on the sudden choice of 
their forward route depends their whole future. In such 
cases it must needs be that anticipations of the future are put 
forward. 

Canada, all authorities are agreed, has arrived at such cross roads 
this year, and the critical decision has to be taken between that 
downhill road which leads to annexation to the United States and 
that uphill road which leads to the great safe table-land of self- 
reliant nationality. 

Apart altogether from any questions of political relations or 
allegiance —nay rather in spite of these—the destiny of Canada is not 
altogether in her own hands. Alien nations control her: she is not 
free to choose except in subjection to a variety of exterual circum- 
stances. One of these, over which Canada has and can have no 
direct control, has arisen beyond her borders and already exerted a 
remarkable influence in forcing Canada to a particular and sudden 
decision. Canada, with her population of six millions, has a great 
neighbour immediately to the south, with a population of sixty 
millions. 

Originally over all North America enterprising colonists from 
Europe formed settlements. British influences gradually absorbed 
the supreme power until the great and lamentable change which 
brought about a cleavage in the political allegiance of these North 
American Settlements more than a century ago. Marvellous was 
the growth of both resulting groups; but while the Republic to 
the south swept Europe of its surplus residuum of population, the 
Monarchical Province to the north took no such vigorous steps to fill 
up its back country. Population means trade and industry, and 
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the United States, with a large area in mild and genial latitudes, 
stepped rapidly along with an initial population of five millions, 
Canada, with an initial population of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, has also steadily gone ahead ever since, but never with any 
prospect of getting up to or even gaining upon her gigantic 
southern neighbour. The thirteen original States, overrunning all 
the country to the west and south, came to the conclusion that the 
country to the east and north would soon be theirs as well. The 
citizens of the United States came to regard the annexation of 
Canada as a manifest destiny—a mere matter of time. Even in 
those early days, however, they were counting without their host, 
The battles of Queenston Heights and Chateaugay early proclaimed 
the Loyalists invincible. Canadians in the settled districts on the 
Atlantic and along the St. Lawrence, were receiving much specific 
assistance from the old country. Two great British corporations, 
the Hudson’s Bay and the North-West Companies—at first sepa- 
rated and subsequently in combination—were speedily establishing 
administrative dominion over all the back country of Canada, west- 
wards right across the continent, and northwards right away to 
the Arctic Circle. The initial value of securing all these wide 
territories to the British Flag became amply evident later on; 
and will remain for ever a credit and a pride to the pioncer ad- 
ministrators of those two great corporations. 

Over this period history records isolated threats, in various Cana- 
dian centres, of secession to the United States. Such a cry arose 
when friction or troubles vexed the residents in some particular 
portion. In British Columbia or in Nova Scotia, in Manitoba or 
Quebec, the threat was heard. But in each case a calm contempla- 
tion of the possible results proved that there was no visible gain in 
such exchange of allegiance. The spirit of the United Empire 
Loyalists always prevailed. 

Meanwhile statesmen, and conspicuously among them the late 
Karl of Carnarvon, were devising constitutional methods of binding all 
the Canadian settlements together for their mutual benefit. As I 
know personally, among the most cherished of the tasks undertaken 
by Lerd Carnarvon was this consolidation of all Canadian interests, 
this inauguration of a union which should give present strength and 
assure a political future to a Canadian people. For his sympathetic, 
wise and energetic work in this cause Canadians in time to come will 
ever have reason to look upon the late Lord Carnarvon as one of the 
fathers of their nation. 

Political confederation firmly established the idea of possible 
union among the then scattered settlements from Cape Breton to 
Vancouver’s Island. But the full realisation of the idea seemed 
almost beyond hope until two Canadians stepped forward to solve 
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the material difficulties. The maritime provinces with their active life 
round from St. John by Yarmouth, Halifax, and Sydney to Prince 
Edward’s Island, and so by the St. Lawrence settlements, by Quebec 
and Montreal, to the inland settlements up past Ottawa and along 
past Toronto to Hamilton and the American frontier, might well 
combine for their mutual good. But what about all that great area 
away beyond the lakes and over the prairies and the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific coast of British Columbia’ Mow could that be 
organized or developed or brought within the pale of confederation ¥ 
Moreover, did not Americans proclaim it to be a land of ice and 
snow fit only for the production of furs ? 

At this very crisis there came the irresistible influence of one who, 
as a foremost and most trusted administrator of the ILudson’s Bay 
Company, had wide personal knowledge of this whole fur-bearing 
area. Sir Donald A. Smith, convinced of the value for agriculture 
and many another industry of all this great region in the north- 
west, convinced. by his exceptional personal knowledge that all this 
great country was fit for prosperous settlement, found in Sir George 
Stephen an exceptional financial ally. The idea was mooted that 
these valuable areas must be opened up to settlement by the means 
of a great arterial railway system, und the task appeared so gigantic 
that it was tacitly settled it could only be undertaken by the new 
Dominion Government. ‘The great national railway was planned on 
paper, work was resolutely commenced in several portions, but the 
enterprise soon began to drag; the Government machinery became 
clogged ; failure, absolute failure, loomed in the near future. At 
this crisis, the greatest probably in all Canadian history, the redoubt- 
able Hudson’s Bay administrator, Donald Smith, came forward with 
his friend George Stephen. <A private syndicate was formed, sufli- 
cient means were boldly subscribed, the Government handed over all 
its responsibilities, and, in the end, but fully five years before the 


contract date, the energy and business abilities of this small syndicate 
of Canadians had completed from Atlantic to Pacific the much-needed 


arterial railway system. 

The old provinces along the St. Lawrence at once felt a new 
stimulus ; there was the impulse of the possible developments to 
follow on the opening up of all this great North-West. It is 
related of Jaques Cartier that when he first interviewed the Indians 
where now stands the great city of Montreal, these Indians touched 
the brazen hilt of his sword and the silvered accoutrements, indicating 
by signs that those metals were to be found away beyond, up the 
Ottawa river. For three centuries those Indians were never believed. 
And yet now rich silver and nickel mines have been discovered along 
the north of Lake Superior, precisely in a bee line with that indi- 
cated by the Indians at the Hochalega interview in the year 1534; 


12 
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and some £12,000,000 of gold has already been taken out of British 
Columbia. From the very first the enormous crops gathered from a 
mere “scratching of the prairie’ proved that a wheat age would 
speedily succeed to the fur age, and the farmer successfully supplant 
the trapper. It is said that with the time comes the man, and Canada 
certainly produced at this crisis the sagacious Sir John A. MacDonald, 
who, with a national policy which meets with wholesome opposition 
and criticism, has, with the aid of such able lieutenants as Sir Charles 
Tupper, on the whole, satisfied the bulk of Canadians, and certainly 
given evidence of the strength of the rapidly growing conviction that 
to the north of the States are found all the eiements necessary to the 
existence of a prosperous, industrial, self-contained people. 

The High Tariff Policy, it must be remembered, was adopted in 
Canada avowedly in self-defence against the United States, and many 
and earnest were the regrets and fears expressed at the time by 
Canadians, lest this policy, claimed to be indispensable to avoid 
being overwhelmed by the Americans, should in any way injure the 
closest political and commercial relations with the mother country. 
Throughout this period the United States have from time to time 
entered upon reciprocal trade relations with Canada. Lach time, 
however, the United States have, when the stipulated limit of time 
arrived in each particular arrangement, refused to renew the agree- 
ment. Somehow the public mind never became convinced that on 
the whole there was advantage in such arrangements. 

In the United States, and in a special degree since things have 
reassumed a normal condition after the great war, the Protective 
spirit has overborne all opposition. Such a policy always finds its 
foundations in the pride of a nation asa whole, and in the self-interest 
of a variety of individual citizens. Americans, it goes without 
saying, probably exceed all other nations in national pride. They 
are proud of their rich country, proud of their inventions, proud of 
their personal qualities and abilities. Again, the United States were 
founded by and were replenished by men forced to make their own 
living. Special, almost abnormal, power was exercised by the need 
of the individual, by this great factor of self-interest. Moreover, 
the enormous fortunes amassed by individuals under the Protective 
system have given individuals a quite disproportionate amount of 
political power. A Protective Tariff precisely satisfied these two 
fundamental characteristics of the people, and will probably long 
retain a firm hold on the sympathies of the majority. 

It is too often forgotten, however, that such a policy was possible 
because the United States in area, fertility, and resources of all kinds 
and descriptions was equal to the whole of Continental Europe, but 
inhabited even now by a population hardly exceeding that of 
France. The people were engaged in opening up this vast area ; 
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and their foreign trade touched them but little. The one universal 
specific for depression—for bad times—whether for the individnal 
or the industry was “ go west.” But a most wise resolution was 
come to: from the very first the American citizens decided that Free 
Trade should reign, unrestricted and absolute, over all this vast area. 
No State may levy customs’ duties on the products of other States. 

The culmination of Protection has now been reached in the 
McKinley Bill. The Legislature of the United States has set up an 
external customs tariff, averaging, perhaps, 60 per cent. ad valorem. 
This marks the zenith of the sun of Protection, which must now 
travel down to its setting with more or less speed. The tariff itself 
is commonly described in America as merely the price demanded by 
many of those engaged in manufacturing industries for their lavish 
financial help in the late Presidential Election; and it must be 
remembered that the process of polling—on behalf of two rival 
parties—the electors among 60,000,000 people, cannot be carried 
through without an enormous expenditure. It is not so much a 
question of bribery as of cost of organisation, and it occurs once in 
four years for the American people, constituting a very heavy tax 
on American profits. The McKinley Tariff was, then, the price paid 
to certain classes for their financial aid in working the political 
machine of their party. But recent elections have proved that this 
price has broken up the party; and it is absolutely certain that at 
the next Presidential Election tariff reform will be the ery of both 
sides. Mr. Blaine, it will be remembered, did his best to check the 
suicidal action of his Republican friends in forcing forward this 
McKinley Bill. Recent elections have made the party regret they 
did not follow his sound advice. The Democrats are more than 
ever in favour of tariff reform. As Mr. J. Bigelow has pointed 
out to me, the Americans have a tendency to deal with only one 
big question at a time, and they decline to take up two at once. 
Slavery claimed all their attention till it was settled. Since then 
Currency has occupied the field, but now the Tariff question is 
distinctly to the fore, and public opinion will not allow it to recede 
until it has been finally disposed of. At the same time, such is the 
strength of the spirit of Protection, so firm are its roots in the pride 
of the nation and the self-interest of the individual, that tariff reform 
will hardly achieve the results expected by Englishmen. Generally, 
then, the effect of the McKinley Bill in the States will be the doom 
of excessive Protection, and the bringing into favour once again of 
Free-trade notions, which will, however, only find partial realisation 
in measures of reciprocity and in material modifications of the exces- 
sive tariff now set up. 

But in Canada far greater and more permanent results seem likely 
to follow. The McKinley Tariff is universally regarded as an ulti- 
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matum from Americans to Canadians: “ We will freeze you out, 
until you come and knock for admission into the States.”” The 
Canadian reply is as unexpected as it is forcible: ‘‘ We don’t want 
admission, and we thank you for retiring in our favour from the 
different markets of the world where North American produce tinds 
u ready sale.” Most noticeable all through Canada did I find this 
feeling on my recent visit. Iverywhere the question was: “ Where 
can we sell our goods now the Americans won’t take them?” Then, 
too, Canadians, if they come to analyse their present trade, would 
light upon many significant details. Thus they would find that 
already, per head of population, their external trade is of an annual 
value of £8, as compared with only £4 in the United States ; and 
they would see that, as they have already done in shipping, so in 
foreign trade, they may take rank among the leading nations of the 
world. 

They will see that in regard to the export of Canadian produce 
the average annual value exported has been as follows :— 


In Minut0ons STrerrina. 


| United Kingdom . 
| United States 


|} Other countries 


Thus it is seen that over these years, while the percentage of the 
total of exports has decreased in the case of the United States, it has 
increased in the case of the United Kingdom. 


An analysis of imports shows that Canada obtained, say, 47 per 
cent. from the United States, 38 per cent. from the United King- 
dom, and 15 per cent. from other countries. It also is clear that 
Canada imports six million pounds’ worth of manufactures from the 
United States which directly, in great degree, compete with her own 
manufactures. She also obtains one and a half millions’ worth of 


goods which are produced in other countries, from which she could 
obtain them direct—such as wool, sugar, tropical fruits, drugs, skins, 
and tobacco. She takes two and three-quarters millions’ worth of 
goods she can and does produce herself—such as coal, breadstulls, 
kerosene, timber, fish, &e. 

With the other countries—such as the United Kingdom, Europe, 
the West Indies, Australia, China, and Japan—the interchange is 
chiefly of goods which do not directly compete. Even the manufactures 
are of diverse kinds. Canada would certainly seem to have her 
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best natural markets, both for demand and supply, in these other 
over-sea countries which already take more than half of her external 
trade. 

The one present obstacle is the lack of direct steamship commu- 
nications ; and here again the McKinley Tariff has had a very remark- 
able effect. It has aroused widespread attention in Canada to all 
proposals for establishing direct steamship communication of first- 
class character, in reference both to speed and accommodation. The 
present Dominion Government had long ago, and wisely, determined 
to propose various measures for granting subsidies for steamship 
lines from Canada to Europe, the West Indies, China, and Australia. 
I had the greatest satisfaction last year in assisting to win the con- 
sent of he Imperial Government and Parliament to the granting of 
an Imperial subsidy for the Japan mail service, which jt is calculated 
will save seventeen days over the present route vid Suez, which 
takes forty-two days, a saving of vital importance to English com- 
merce. And now definite proposals are in process of acceptance for 
establishing at once a fast Atlantic steamship service between Eng- 
land and Canada, and a fast Pacific service between Vancouver and 
Australia. Naturally large subsidies are asked for in establishing such 
services, and, without doubt, with a sufficient subsidy behind them, the 
shares of the undertaking will be willingly taken up by the British 
public. Beyond all this certain large facts should be remembered. If 
we regard prospects of traflic on the Pacific we find that the external 
trade ef China and Japan has increased from £16,000,000 in 1870 to 
£80,000,000 in 1890, while the foreign trade of Australasia has 
increased, over the same period, from £17,000,000 to £153,000,000. 
The trade between North America and Australia has grown steadily, 
and even rapidly, to £4,000,000, while that with China and Japan 
already exceeds £10,000,000. Thus the prospects of freight and 
passengers for these new quick steamers on the Pacific are decidedly 
promising, and, if they are run with due regard for the convenience 
of passengers, there is no doubt but that the route will become 
exceedingly popular, especially with the richer classes of Australians, 
Americans, and Canadians. 

As for the proposed through Mail Service, soon to be inaugurated, 
between England and ‘Transpacific ports vid Canada, the saving of 
time, the variety and interest of the journey, and the absence of 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean heat will assuredly attract a very great 
number of passengers. 

On the whole then, the chief present need in rapidly opening up 
Canada to settlement and development is fast Ocean Steamship 
Lines. These can only be established on promise of large Govern- 
ment subsidies. ‘To a certain degree these promises had already 
been made, but the direct effect of the McKinley Bill has been to 
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rouse men of all parties and in both Houses of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment to side with the Government whose motto is “ Canada for the 
Canadians.” And it seems probable that in the next session (in 
January) of the Canadian Parliament definite proposals will be 
gladly accepted for subsidies sufficient to meet all these patriotic 
purposes. 

In all this Canadians will understand they will have the warm 
sy mpathy of the old country. They have been properly grateful for 
this in the past, and certainly at many a crisis practical aid has been 
ungrudgingly given. Canadians know w ell, and the financial and 
eommercial world relies on this more than anything else, that any 
who attack the integrity or independence of Canada have to face the 
armed strength of the whole British Empire. The mother country, 
as in the Trent affair or the Riel troubles, showed herself prompt to 
vindicate the integrity and the honour of the Empire. In industrial 
development even the aid and guarantee of the taxpayer of the old 
country has been freely accorded. No one ever notices now the 
records in the Finance accounts which tell that millions sterling 
has been guaranteed or advanced for Canadian purposes, as, for 
instance, the construction or completion of the internal water 
or rail communication in Canada. All importers, whether of food 
or raw materials, would very willingly see the United Kingdom 
take most of its North American produce—wheat, meat, cattle, 
farm produce, timber, minerals, &c.—from Canada direct. This 
would represent an import trade alone of an annual value of fifty 
millions or more. British goods would be bound to go back 
repayment. In every respect the old country will heartily welcome 
all that assists the growth of Canada. 

Canada can trust not only for defensive purposes to the cordial 
support of the United Kingdom, but also in every other purpose. The 
fundamental idea of the Canadian Constitution, which provides for 
practical independence in close alliance with a great and powerful 
Empire, seems far better suited to safe industrial and commercial 
progress than the constitutional idea of the United States. The 
absence of the quadrennial Presidential Election, for instance, not 
only relieves Canadians of many a direct tax on their profits, as for 
instance the 10 per cent. party levy made on all the Government 
salaries before each Presidential Election, but also relieves Canadian 
affairs of that nightmare of severe party conflict which haunts and 
weighs upon every political act or scheme in the United States ; 
ey of the consequent hurtful political uncertainty which hovers 
over American affairs for three years out of every four. 

Canada has been gradually growing up to national manhood, and 
in so doing she has pushed aside one by one the several temptations 
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that could only have led to ultimate absorption in the United States. 
The McKinley Tariff has now come as a final effort on the part of the 
United States to compel Canada to yield up her independence. It 
has found Canada stronger—stronger than she herself or anyone else 
wasaware—in the determination to carve out her own future for herself. 
The McKinley Bill that was to force the union into being, can now, 
asa matter of fact, be described only as the coffin in which annex- 
ation will be buried beyond redemption. Canadians claim Canada 
for themselves and their heirs; they have come to the main cross- 
roads of their progress as a nation, and without hesitation they 
prefer to the left-hand road that leads to national annihilation, the 
right-hand road which conducts them to all the possibilities of 
brilliant and useful national existence. The Canadian people will 
keep Canada for themselves, basing their independence on close 
and cordial co-operation and union with an empire which, by all the 
ties of descent, blood, institutions, religion, and material interests, is 
one and indivisible, and will so remain, for all the future of that 
empire and of the Canadian people. 
Grorce BapEN-PowE 





THE IRISH LEADERSHIP. 


tECENT events have converted Mr. Parnell’s record in the Divorce 
Court into a very secondary matter, though not into the entirely 


private concern that he wishes us to think it. The relations of 
personal morality to political trustworthiness are an almost academic 
question, since the Irish problem has to be settled on very different 
issues. But as so much heated discussion has passed on the moral 
question, a few words may not be out of place, though they now have 
nothing to do with the great political crm. 

Violent and foolish things have been said by extreme men on both 
sides. ‘To assert that all sexual vice disqualifies a man for public 
affairs is mere puritanical extravagance ; which would strike off from 
the service of their fellow citizens—Wellington, Nelson, Palmerston, 
Garibaldi, and Gambetta. To say that a life of notorious infamy 
ought not to affect our confidence in a politician, is a cynical outrage 
on good sense as well as decency. Many great and noble servants of 
the State have been loose in life. It has stained their memory, and 
has often diminished their service. Czasar, Charlemagne, Henry of 
Navarre, and Frederick the Great would have been all the stronger 
had they been as pure as Alfred and Cromwell. But it would be 
pedantry to assert that because they had been loose they ceased to be 
statesmen. 

On the other hand, judicial conviction of scandalous and systematic 
vice, with every circumstance of fraud and ignominy, must qualify 
or destroy the confidence and enthusiasm which a public leader 
should command. No one will pretend that Wilkes or Byron could 
now lead a parliamentary party. The partisans of Zola have made 
merry over the “ puritanical outburst’’ (as they please to think it) 
which has just shaken the two islands. But they as little know the 
facts as they recognise moral principles. Though many eminent 
public men are thought to have led irregular lives, it would be difficult 
to name, even in France or Russia, a leading statesman whose vices 
were judicially proven inalong and public story of treachery, trickery, 
and ridicule. It may be doubted if even in any Continental country 
a man could continue to hold office whilst his name was become a 
laughing-stock in a thousand newspapers revelling in all the “stench 
of the Divorce Court.” 

The truth is that we cannot lay down absolute doctrines in the 
matter. There are forms of personal viciousness which may not 
destroy our confidence and respect for a public man. There are 
other forms and other cases which must and do destroy it. We 
must judge the whole life, the entire character, the situation all 
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round. And amongst the circumstances which kill confidence come 
foremost—judicial proof, treason to friends, vulgar escapades, the 
disgust of decent people and the laughter of idle people. The 
grounds of moral judgment are not the same as the grounds of 
political judgment. That vice is proved against a man in a court 
of law, that the circumstances surrounding the vice have covered 
him with ridicule, make little difference to the moral judgment, 
and may even tend to mitigate the moral penalty. But they make 
all the difference to the political judgment and they vastly increase 
the political penalty. A man who is made a public laughing-stock 
cannot be a leader of men, even if he were an angel. And a leader, 
who, dragged into a criminal court, has been steeped in all that is 
disgusting and ridiculous, must expect to forfeit the confidence of 
the public, though his moral offence may not in the light of con- 
science be blacker than that of men who retain it. 

This is a simple matter of fact which no moralizing whatever can 
affect one way or the other ; and which the development of popular 
institutions indefinitely tends to increase. We may protest as much 
as we please, but in these days no man can retain the confidence of 
the people who is pilloried as at once odious, vicious, and ridiculous. 
Whatever it was in the past, whatever it may be under despotic 
systems, the people will not now hold by a man whose name is 
covered with public disgrace. It is idle to plead that he is no worse 
morally than some of his contemporaries, that. he is a useful public 
servant, that to reject him is to inflict a disproportionate penalty. 
We have made the masses the ultimate arbiter; and one of their 
most rooted resolves—and a very good one too—is this, that they 
will not trust a notorious profligate. 

Questions of political confidence are not to be crudely decided by a 
standard of personal morality ; they are brought to the test of social 
morality, and of that the broader instincts of the people are perhaps 
at present as good judges as we are likely to have. On one side and 
on the other, attempts are being made to judge this matter as if it 
were a simple case of personal morality. Religious zealots, who hardly 
know what social morality is, have been clamouring for an absolute 


rule that a definite moral offence shall disqualify a statesman once for 


all. On the other hand, some professors of “a higher morality’ 
have been asking us to absolve a vicious politician on the principles 
by which a Catholic priest in the confessional might claim to grant 
absolution to a penitent. Professors of ‘the higher morality” are 
justly regarded with a curious suspicion. They have been known to 
insist that a man who had run away with a married woman was 
morally bound to continue to live in adultery. And not very long 

ago, they asked us t» sec in a shameless swindler the destined saviour 
of France. All this unwholesome sophistry is a natural result of 
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attempting to ape the Catholic discipline. It is no question of abso- 
lution that we have before us, any more than it is a question of 
moral casuistry. It is a question of practical good sense. Will the 
people continue to put trust in a man who is publicly disgraced ? 
And we may confidently answer that when the disgrace has reached 
a certain degree of infamy, when it is known to be of a certain 
quality of meanness, they will not continue their trust as soon as 
they know the truth. 

This ought to have settled the matter at once, if the acrimony of 
this Irish struggle had not disturbed the common sense of so many 
minds. It is perfectly certain that no man who stood in the position 
of Mr. Parnell on November 18th could expect to remain leader of the 
English nation. But a few Englishmen and a great many Irishmen 
seemed to think that Ireland stood above all ordinary rules, and that 
nothing had happened to prevent Mr. Parnell remaining the leader 
of the Irish nation. Neither he nor his followers seemed to under- 
stand that, if he did, the Home Rule allignce of England and Ireland 
was at an end. Slowly, reluctantly, courteously, after the longest 
possible delay, and with the utmost care to avoid the semblance of 
dictation or one irritating word, Mr. Gladstone informed the world 
of what was and is a palpable fact. He avoided all censure, any- 


thing like a summons, or even advice; he even abstained from 


expressing his own opinion on the moral question. He stated a fact, 
which was specially forced on his knowledge, and which every day 
makes more and more certainly true. Mr. Gladstone stated an 
obvious fact, which he knew better than others, and which he was 
bound to make known. The fact was and is, that if Mr. Parnell 
remained the Irish leader, the cause of Home Rule would be indefi- 
nitely adjourned. Lord Salisbury may cynically advise his followers 
“to put their money or Mr. Parnell” ; but the mass of English Home 
Rulers will not have him, and Mr. Gladstone simply took record of 
their resolve. 

It is idle to rehearse Mr. Parnell’s “‘ unparalleled services to the 
cause’; it is worse than idle for “‘ the higher morality ” to murmur 
—‘*Go, my son, and sin no more!” Mr. Gladstone is not an 
irresponsible dictator, as Mr. Parnell once wus, and he cannot com- 
pel British voters to give back to the Irish leader the confidence 
which has been abused and dragged in the mire. It is as certain as 
the rising of the sun, that to continue the alliance with Mr. Parnell 
would lose to the Home Rule cause forty or fifty seats. In the 
torrent of calumny which besets Mr. Gladstone all sorts of contra- 
dictory accusations are poured out on him. But Mr. Gladstone was 
right when he stated a simple fact. Instead of recognising a certain 
fact, Mr. Parnell turned round on his English allies with the in- 
solent mendacity of Robert Macaire in a play, or the Tichborne 
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Claimant in the witness box. He has exhausted every trick of the 
detected impostor, and has torn to shreds every work of his political 
career. Tis best friends suppose that his brain is disturbed: and 
it is certain that his whole nature and mind seem violently trans- 
formed. Thoughtful Ilome Rulers have carefully abstained from join- 
ing in the legend of the personal grandeur of Mr. Parnell. For ten 
years he has certainly shown himself a consummate tactician, of great 
sagacity,and marvellous self-command. He now chooses the part of the 
half crazy firebrand, the conspirator wildly fighting for his own hand. 


Which is the true Parnell may be a matter for ultimate judgment. 
But for all questions of practical politics, the actual Parnell has 
completely effaced the historic and legendary Parnell. He may still 


live to ruin Ireland. But whilst he lives as the leader of Ireland, 
British friends of Ireland can do nothing. Even if the Divorce 
Court story were as utterly forgotten as a feuillcton in the Figaro, 
Englishmen and Scotchmen can have no more to say to the frantic 
partisan who, solely to help himself, flings to the winds truth, 
decency, his colleagues, and his country ; and opens in both islands 
the fountains of hatred which it has cost long years of labour and 
sacrifice to close. If Irishmen choose to stand by the desperado 
who is seeking to revive the scenes of ’98, they must bear their suffer- 
ings as they best can. Englishmen and Scotchmen can do nothing 
until Irishmen have another policy than that of revenge, and a 
leader whose hand a decent man can touch. 
Freveric Harrison. 
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Aut through this grim winter month there has been a sound of 
bitter lamentation in the air. The Pall Mall Gazette, the Star, the 
Speaker, and Liberal orators of many kinds, have refused to be com- 
forted, because the light of their eyes and the hope of their hearts 
have been taken from them. United in their common woe thes» 
fellow-mourners have mingled both their tears and their complaints. 
Very deep have been the imprecations against the serpent whom the 
Liberal leaders unconsciously nourished in their bosom; and very 
pathetic the sorrow over the work of destruction in which the serpent 
has been busily engaged. Was it for this, we are asked, that the 
work of reconciliation had been so heroically carried out; that the 
English and Irish democracies had put aside old enmities; had 
fallen on each other’s bosom; had vowed vows of friendship; for 
this, that Gladstone—doubtless remembering Michelstown—had 
shed the infirmities of age and renewed his youth, and that the 
whole Liberal party, casting behind them divisions and searchings of 
heart, had once more gone solid for their great leader? In every 
note of the gamut of indignant passion we were asked if the Punic 
faith, the unabashed lust, the arrogant self-secking, the all-consum- 
ing ambition of one man, should be allowed to break down the lovely 
and costly fabric that had been raised by the patient labour of noble 
and devoted statesmen; if the wild boar of the wilderness should 


. . ’ . 
be free to destroy the fence and root up the vine-tree which had 


been the joy and admiration of the hearts of its patriot planters ? 

As I read these dithyrambs, somehow or another the pious tear, 
which ought to have come as a tribute to all this wickedness and 
waste, stood obstinately locked up in the lachrymatory gland. My 
heart remained cold and unmoved, as it has sometimes done when 
I have seen actors with great words on their lips, and my memory 
went wandering back over the past years, provoking critical ques- 
tions as to what in sober truth had been the real inner nature of 
this alliance, this work of faithful hands, this joy of generous hearts. 

Was it truly a loveable and beautiful thing, worthy of the tears of 
good men ; or was it simply the child of base lusts, the child of a 
mean compact—passion, on the one side, gold on the other ? 

As I asked myself this uncharitable question, I thought of many 
things. I thought of an old man, to whom heaven had given the 
faculties and vigour of three of his fellow men, many noble instincts, 
and a capacity for noble ideas; upon whom heaven had showered 
ull the qualities—the broad sympathies of the intellect—not of the 
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” 


heart—“ he has no heart,”’ once said a woman who knew him very 
intimately—the power of burning words, the splendid dialectic skill, 
the playful scorn, the intensity of conviction and purpose for the 


moment during which they were needed, the happy buoyant confidence 


in himself, however low and tideless the waters, if only the cause for 


which he pleaded had the elements of latent popularity—in truth all 
the gifts that strike the imagination of masses of men and make 
captive their allegiance. And then I thought ofall the clay that was 
mingled with the better metal; of the vanity that pervaded every 
part of the nature, of the necessity that had become paramount to fill 
the first place, of the deep but subtle unscrupulousness that had 
turned to its own purposes each and every good gift and made the 
man’s moral course incalculable ; of the years and the years that had 
gone by since he had held frank communion with his own soul, had 
stood alone with it, naked in the secret chamber, all disguises stripped 
from it, all sophistries scorched up in that one moment of pure flame 
—the man and the naked soul, seeing each other and knowing each 
other, for what they really were. 

As I thought, some of the vivid details came back to me. The elec- 
tion fought in a sort of sullen neutrality, neither to justify nor condemn 
coercion, no frank view, and no frank speech ; the election of the fate- 
ful words, asking that the Liberal party might be saved from all 
Irish temptations by a sufficient majority—words that, I think, should 
satisfy the bitterest enemy of that old man, could they stand alone 
upon his gravestone; the calculations that all went wrong, the disap- 
pointed hopes, the party that could only hold their grasp of power 
on one condition, that the Irish opponents should be converted 
into fast allies. Banishing all thought of what makes truth and 
horour, steadfastness and duty, and looking at the political field as 
our modern form of battlefield, the field where force and fraud grimly 
struggle for the mastery, looking at what passed simply wita the eye 
of one who watches the disposition of contending generals, I thought 
with admiration of that sudden and resolute handling of the Liberal 
troops on that memorable occasion. No other leader but Mr. 
Gladstone could have dared it in thought, or so nearly carried it 
through in execution. And then I thought of all the little charac- 
teristic touches; the humble wish that the Tory party should 
take the work in hand; the self-denying promise of help and 
co-operation ; the declaration that he himself, the new leader, would 
so readily stand on one side; the gloze to the conscience in the 
public suggestion that victory, leadership, had no entrance into 
the realm of motive, that duty’s call alone was imperative. How 
near to success was the lion-like spring! Lion-like it was—all the 
strength, courage, desperation of the monarch-beast thrown into it. 
Ilad there been a few more Harcourts, a few more English Persignys, 
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or Fialins, as Kinglake used to say, to force through the coup d’ état, 
a few more copper captains—brazen-throated—to marshal the bewil- 
dered hosts, a few more Spencers of docile and confiding soul; had 
there only been quicker phases in the irresolution of a Trevelyan, a 
quicker access of the not very virile nostalgie; had there been less 
of real grit in John Bright, less personality in Mr. Chamberlain, 
less disinterestedness in Lord Hartington, less vigour in the press, 
the battle might have gone differently, and the old lion have seized 
his prey. Then I thought of how the defeated leader had borne him 
since the year of the missed spring. Truly, with courage and uncon- 
querable resolution. As Mr. Parnell said the other day, he had 
fought alone and carried his party on his back. Into men who were 
known to dislike and dread the course to which he had pledged them, 
he even poured a semblance of his energy and belief. Let it never be 
supposed that Mr. Gladstone does not believe in his causes, whilst 
he believes in them. Ue is far too great an orator not to be drawn 
with his whole nature into the great causes. Great orators of Mr. 
Gladstone’stypeareirresistibly drawn tothe great causes, or the causes 
that have great elements in them. A great cause is to the great orator 
what the open sea is to a strong swimmer. There and there alone he 


feels that his power is at its highest and best—there is room on every 


side of him, there are the forces that call out his own force. Years 
and years ago Mr. Gladstone was predestined for a Home Ruler and 
Nationalist. It was written—even at the moment he was talking 
about the further resources of civilisation at the Guildhall and 
signing the arrest of Mr. Parnell—that he should live to plead for a 
free Ireland. The fate was on him, and its fulfilment was only 
waiting for the favourable conjunction of political circumstances. 
When the hands of the clock should reach the hour at which it was 
politically expedient, Mr. Gladstone would become Nationalist, and 
would throw his whole being into the cause. It was not a moral 
necessity. Mr. Gladstone, so to speak, has no moral nature. What 
he has is an oratorical nature—a nature which has many resemblances 
to the moral nature, but is essentially distinct from it. ‘Test Mr. 
Gladstone’s career at any point, and to those who know how to look, 
the difference will make itself clear. 

But as I thought of the courage, the untiring energy, that moved 
the unwilling and kindled into flame the willing, dark shadows fell 
upon the picture. Forms of evil things, a people drunk with lawless 
power, crowds bribed by self-interest, the cowardly midnight crime, 
the leaders that stirred passion, the leader of leaders sitting at home 
silent and acquiescing, with eyes that lightly passed over all that he 
did not care to see, and only watched the rising of the flood that 
brought him nearer once again to the power snatched out of his hands. 
And I wondered, as I looked, how the man’s soul had been changed 
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within him; I wondered how the lust of dominion had driven all 
better things out from before it, until the man’s nature had become 
as a house, swept and garnished, to receive it, and it alone. 

Back into the remoter years my thoughts plunged, following the 
story of that soul, passionate and rebellious against its own true 
instincts, like the soul of a fallen angel. I thought of that moment 
when the first great temptation came; when, as the head of an 
enthusiastic party, in the rapturous moment of newborn success and 
power, with old rivals gone from the stage they had once occupied, 
Mr. Gladstone undertook to deal with the troubles of Ireland, and to 
bring that unhappy country into sisterhood with the Anglo-Saxon 
race. It was the great moment, the turning-point of his life, and 
fraught with great temptations. Two roads lay before him. On 
the one hand he might stand on the old tried principles of free 
trade and individual endeavour; he might stand impartially 
between all rights, sacrificing none; he might remove all obsta- 
cles to ownership and give help for the acquisition of such owner- 
ship: or, on the other hand, he might satisfy instant wishes; he 
might make a dazzling gift; he might construct a new and highly 
complicated system, on new principles drawn out of a fertile brain ; 
he might bind the Irish party to his chariot, fill every Irish imagi- 
nation with a sense of what great things could be done for them by 
the English Parliament, and be the idol of the Irish heart. It was 
the old story. The one road was steep and difficult. It was prosaic 
and homely enough. It offered no great rewards at the end of the 
session ; no pieans of praise to the great thinker and daring archi- 
tect; but it sacrificed no great principles, it followed the lines of 
reason and right ; it did not hold out one class as a prey to the other ; 
and in the end, if manfully followed, it meant happiness and peace 
for all concerned. The other road was strewn with all the honours 
and all the attractions. In five months’ work the evils of centuries 
were to disappear, unhappy Ireland was to become happy Ireland, and 
the leader of the Liberal party was to touch the pinnacle of his fame. 

The evil genius prevailed. Mr. Gladstone turned his back on the 
steep unthankful road, and took with greedy hands the honours 
that awaited him. All gifts must be made at the expense of some- 
body, and the landowners were the persons selected for furnishinz 
the needful material of reconciliation. In an evil hour for all 
Ireland—for from that hour Ireland has been drunk with passions 
that have injured her and will injure her far beyond the value of 
Mr. Gladstone’s gifts—the landlords were submitted to legislation, 
such as had never yet fallen on free men in a free country, legisla- 
tion that in the judgment of sober-thinking persons was not provoked 
by any special fault of their own. I am no special lover of landlords. 
Those who live in country districts know their usual pettiness. And 
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men these Irish landlords were, with all the frailties and faults of 
men, capable of many weaknesses, neglects, and errors of judgment, 
of narrow and limited perceptions, of unbusinesslike traditions; but 
still not harder or harsher than their fellow men, not more intent 
upon their self-interest, nor more unscrupulous about the means of 
advancing that interest. As I thought of all the evil days that 
have fallen on Irish landlords since Mr. Gladstone opened the sluice- 
gates, I thought also of the Harcourts and Laboucheres and of all the 
other blatant ones in the Liberal ranks who, after the fashion of certain 
creatures of the French Revolution, live by denouncing those whom 
it is profitable to denounce. I wondered in what way these men were 
morally superior to the Irish landlords, on whom they so confidently 
executed justice, and if they had been Irish landlords themselves, 
whether they would have taken as rent the humblest fraction of a 
shilling less in the pound than these same landlords,—unless indeed 
political necessities, to which we all bow, had made it desirable to 
play the Sir Munificent. I thought of the comfortable income that 
probably flows in upon all such eloquent orators on Irish landlordism, 
of moneys safely invested in industrial concerns, investments about 
which no Royal commissions are held, no great Acts of Parliament 
are passed, no commissioners are appointed to clip the incoming, but 
whose snug returns drop into the banker’s account, silently and 
graciously as the dew from heaven, returns which cause no moment's 
anxiety from quarter day to quarter day, and never lead to a 
shot from behind a hedge, or the finding of a picture of a coffin 
amongst the morning letters. And I thought how entirely it belonged 
to the eternal fitness of things that these men, with their happy 
unbroken flow of yearly income, about which they asked no ques- 


tions, about the origin of which they knew and cared to know 


nothing, knowing nothing of the workers to whom they were as much 
indebted as the landlord to his tenant, should sit in moral judgment 
upon the Irish landlord, and decree for him the exact portion of the 
good things of this world which he was morally fit to receive. 
And as I thought of these things, my mind went forward a little, 
and I saw with a smile the Socialist in his own good hour making 
a mouthful of the Harcourts and Laboucheres, unkindly culling, as 
he did so, from their speeches all the choicest denunciations, and only 
changing “landlord” into “investor,” and “tenant” into “worker.” 
But my mind left the contemplation of the copper captains, and went 
back to the central figure. I thought of the various Land Acts passed 
by Mr. Gladstone. I thought of the praises poured upon him for the 
depth and the height of his wisdom, for the strong clear sight, that 
had swept over the whole field, and ordered and constructed the 
minutest part. I thought of all the eloquent speeches, the royal 
substantives, and the glittering adjectives that marched so fittingly by 
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their side, gracious messages, generous gifts, healings of sorrow, 
marriages of justice and reconciliation ; and then I thought of the 
sentence which the silent years had written upon the statesmanship 
and the generosity. Are these crumbling ruins of to-day all that 
remain of the statesmanship? Act has succeeded Act, and gift has 
succeeded gift, and the end of it all is that the men of both parties who 
are honest about the landlords see no outlet out of the hopeless tangle 
and mess but some form of state-purchase; and those who are not 
embarrassed with honesty, no outlet but that of leaving the Irish to 
confiscate in their own fashion what remains. And the generosity ? 
What is the return for the generosity ? That as long as Mr. Glad- 
stone remains a useful instrument, so long as he is the best channel 
through which supplies can come to the Irish people, so long he will 
earn cheers and thanks. As soon as his hand is closed, as soon as 
party exigencies put limits on the gift, as soon as the tool ceases to 
be of further use, then he is simply “a grand old spider,’ who is 
playing his game with “ poor ould Oireland.” 

To-day he is Mr. Parnell’s “ grand old spider” ; to-morrow he 
will be the same insidious creature of Mr. O’Brien, or any one else 
who asks what he cannot get. That is the tenure on which every 
modern politician holds his position. So long as he can give, cheers 
ad lib. When he is of no use for giving, then he is of no use for 
cheering. It is right and meet it should be so. Those who corrupt 
and debauch a nation or a class by giving, justly end by being 
thrown where the flavourless salt is thrown. 

As I thus thought, both the statesmanship and the generosity seemed 
to me to be in nearly equally bad plight. Whatever comes of the 
Parnell fight, “the generosity ” of the Liberal party has, for all 
practical purposes, gone into the dust-hole. It may still find an 
occasional refuge in Pall Mall Gazette or Star articles, but it is 
hardly woven from that tough material which will stand the rough 
work of discussion which is now beginning in Ireland. ‘‘ Generous ! 
what did it cost Mr. Gladstone, Sir W. Harcourt, and other dis- 
tingwished gentlemen to take from the Irish landlord and add to the 
tenant?’ Will they suffer themselves in one shilling of their own 
income? We acknowledge their fine words, but have we not paid 
for them in substantial votes ? Have not our eighty votes been ever 
faithfully ready to put them into place, and to restore to them the 
lost enjoyment of the good things that now full to others. Let us 
be business-like and plain-spoken. They have carved up the Irish 
landlord for us; we have done our level best to open for them 
the gates of the politician’s heaven. The account is balanced. We 
will love each other in public; as long as the love brings equal 
profit in the partnership.” 

But darker and darker became the shadows that fell upon that 
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Trish picture, as I looked back on the past years. Given a public 
man of quick inventive brain and enormous grasp of detail, given a 
sore and dangerous place in the public life, and given ail the vani- 
ties that infest our human nature, and I admit at once that he 
would be a strong man, morally and intellectually, who, standing in 
the place of power, had sufficient courage and sense of responsi- 
bility not to take into his hand the enchanter’s rapturous wand. 
Deep, very deep in the human breast lies the belief in remedies. 
“Can you not do some wizard’s trick for me; can you not mutter 
some cabalistic words for me?” we all cry in our distress. And at 
once the politician plays upon our weakness, and becomes our 
medicine-man. So it was with Mr. Gladstone. Beginning with 
1870, he played with remedies—very innocently as some might 
think—and in doing it achieved the steady demoralisation not only 
of the Irish people but of himself. Weakly, with all his old prin- 
ciples, that in words he still delighted to honour, tossed to the winds, 
he went in for the theatrical regeneration of Ireland on the stage of 
Parliament. Once entered on that road, more and more steps had 
to be taken, more and more scruples had to be thrown away, more 
and more material was wanted to secure the gratitude and achieve 
the reconciliation, 

The fiend, who leads gently at first, drives furiously in the later 
stages. The Mr. Gladstone who at one moment had said to the land- 
lords that the Land Act would be not only for the advantage of the 
tenant, but for their advantage also; who, at another moment, after 
the Commission had reported, had spoken of them with all conside- 
rateness and respect, had spoken of them as having stood and passed 
through their trial ; who put Mr. Parnell into prison for rebelliously 
continuing the land agitation after the passing of the second “ gra- 
eious message’; who spoke in the words—p/us his own vehement 
eloquence—in which Mr. Balfour now speaks of the Land League 
methods, was to become the Mr. Gladstone whom we have known 
in the last years, the condoning and apologetic Mr. Gladstone, 
the Mr. Gladstone who has acted with, leant upon, taken counsel 
with the Irish party, centred his hopes and plans upon them, as his 
left wing, and through it all—as if soul and conscience had been 
extracted from him, and only the intellectual machinery left—has 
been unconscious of a right and wrong, and of any responsibility 
falling upon him as a man who was influencing thousands of minds 
around him. The lawless war, the advice of the Irish leaders—with 
whom he was acting—to the people to think of their wants first and 
their rent after, the blood-stained persecution of the men who stood 
out, the writing of a new set of commandments in the light of 
greed and passion, the crime which was always present, sometimes 
lurking in the shadow, sometimes breaking into vivid light, as in 
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the case of the girl Bridget Flanagan, shot by the murderer’s mistake 
in her bed, these things have all passed day after day before the eyes 
and conscience of the leader, and have left no sign or trace upon 
the unresponding marble of that nature. For him they have been 
meaningless, except as war incidents in the great campaign 
towards power. They have passed by him and over him, like 
the sun of summer and the wind of autumn, and left him, 
as they found him, maturing his plans, and _ consolidating 
his alliance. The oratorical conscience, so sensitive to the 
wrongs 





abroad or at home—by which a nation could be 
inflamed against the political rival who held power, so ready te 
champion the rights of those whose enthusiasm was necessary to win 
the triumph, has remained to impressions, that were not politically 
useful, like a dead thing that neither saw nor understood. Half 
upologies, reluctantly muttered, blessings in the form of half-con- 
demnation we have heard; but never through it all have we heard 
one great protest, one passionate rebuke, one fiery pleading with his 
friends and allies that all such things should cease, that all the mean, 
sordid surroundings of the movement should be stript from it, that 
the vile instruments of bribery and coercion should be broken, that 
the new Ireland should be born again in an atmosphere of truth and 
honest endeavour, of good faith and tolerance with all men. Truly 
the oratory of the politician has its appointed times and seasons. It 
knows when to break in flood upon the land, and when to refuse te 
trickle from sealed lips. 

And yet what a moment it was! Never in the history of the 
evorld, never in the life of man, had there been given the chance of 
nobler work. It was a supreme chance, for which a great man 
might have humbly prayed through long years to be worthy. To 
have stretched oui the hand to Ireland, to have seen and frankly 
said that she was right—if so she chose—to lead and to possess her 
own life in the fullest measure; to have persuaded the English 
people, with their strong masterful character, yet abiding sense of 
justice, that all sense of English interest must fall into the second 
place berore this primary claim; and yet at the same time to have 
held passion and greed in check, like wild beasts bitted and curbed ; 
to have made the condition of the English alliance the putting under 
foot of all violent and aggressive methods ; to have sought patiently 
the settlement of land difficulties on principles which involved the 
injury and persecution of no man; and thus to have steadied and 
strengthened the Irish character where it required steadying and 
strengthening, saving it from the overpowering impulses of the 
moment, and the readiness to use those evil weapons which lie se 
near the hand,—to have done this, would have been in real truth to 
have raised Ireland to her feet, and to have brought her after her 
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many years of suffering into the one path which leads to peace and 
happiness. A great man, a man with real pity for suffering, and yet 
unbending reverence for right in his nature, might have done this 
thing. That Mr. Gladstone should do it, had been made impossible 
by Mr. Gladstone himself. 

As I thought over all this time of storm and grievous failure, 
asked myself, where could one have found the man to carry through 
such a task? Had it been possible to fuse the iron probity, the clear 
intellectual vision of a Fawcett, with the passionate service of a 
Gordon into one man, even then such man had been none too 
strong for the task. Young in political life, impulsive, untrained to 
see that short cuts in disregard of the rights of others bring no nation 
nearer to the goal, and sore with the sense of past weakness and 
of past wrong, doubtless the Irish members would for a time have 
resisted such leadership; but the Irish heart is very open to real 
sympathy, very open to the pleading of great ideas, very ready to be 
led by courageous leadership, and in time they would have yielded, as 
we all yield at last, to the touch of real greatness. The present ugly 
and squalid crisis shows how powerful for good Mr. Gladstone himself 
might have been. Pushed by that all-powerful nineteenth century 
magician, Mr. Arnold Morley, at whose touch all virtues, all resist- 
ances pass into solution—and warned that elections would be lost 
unless Mr. Parnell were disowned, Mr. Gladstone dismissed the 


Irish leader. Never was there a more summary exercise of authority, 


a scantier exercise of ceremony. Mr. Parnell is not invited to con- 
fer with Mr. Gladstone; the difficulties are not put before him ; 
neither he nor the Irish party are presumed to have any volition in 
the matter; but Mr. Parnell is simply told through a third person in 
a letter that is published within—how many hours ?—of the date on 
which it was written, that he must go, or, failing that, Mr. Gladstone 
will become “ almost a nullity,”— a threat which sounds terrible, but 
perhaps loses some of its significance, at least as regards moral in- 
fluences, when we remember the part that Mr. Gladstone has played 
in the past. 

Yet, to that imperious summons, the majority of the Irish mem- 
bers—though the affirmation of their allegiance made at Dublin and 
repeated in London was still fresh on their lips—bowed their heads. 
By them, within twenty-four hours, Mr. Gladstone’s fiat of deposition 
was accepted as fate. Leaving on one side “ the crocodile emotions” 
of Mr. Tim Healy, we may feel sure that with many of the party it 
was a real sense of patriotism that influenced their conduct. But it 
was “a movement to the rear,” rapid and, I think, undignified, in 
the truer sense of the word, as the world has hardly ever seen. 
Never did men “execute themselves”? with fewer searchings of heart 
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or less compunction. We may say of them in presence of Mr. 
Gladstone, what the old singer of sweet songs—I hope I quote rightly 
—said about the wicked in presence of One greater than Mr. Glad- 
stone, “at thy rebuke they flee, at the voice of thy thunder they 
are afraid.” Are we to feel wholly amazed at the bitter scorn which 
has burst forth from Mr. Parnell? It is impossible to admire Mr. 
Parnell’s course of action; it is impossible to admire the speeches 
he has been making; they are stained throughout with pride, self- 
love, and recklessness; but the weakness shown by Mr. Gladstone in 
presence of the English section, who clamoured for the sacrifice of 
the Irish leader to their passion for what is outwardly respectable, 
and the weakness of the Irish party in presence of Mr. Gladstone’s 
weakness, are, up to a certain point, an excuse for the man who is 
fighting his old allies so fiercely. If his pride and temper have 
helped to rend the Irish party in twain, so also has Mr. Gladstone’s 
easy capitulation to those who bawl in the market-place, and so also 
has the self-effacement of the Irish party in presence of the black 
looks of Liberal allies, ravenous for the land of promise which lay 
before them. Mr. Parnell’s nature has many black depths in it ; but 
the stirring and bringing of these depths to the surface has been the 
work of the light heart with which he was flung overboard, and the 
pettiness of the feelings which bubbled up so readily against him. 
When the lion has been struck by the bolt and crippled, then is the 
moment for the jackals to find courage. Masterful as are the passions 
of Mr. Parnell, I can believe that if Mr. Gladstone and the hungry 
Liberal leaders, if his own party had behaved to him with dignity 
and respect in the hour of his humiliation, the better side of the man 
would have prevailed over the worse side, and he would have resigned 
the leadership. I know but little of Mr. Parnell’s character, but it 
is easy to surmise that firmness and dignity on Mr. Gladstone’s part, 
and firmness and dignity on the part of hisown followers, would have 
been answered by patriotism and self-surrender on his part. I have 
seen a man, in whom the self-sacrificing spirit was strong, bear him- 
self like a self-willed demon, when stung by the pettiness of his fel- 
low-actors; and I can easily understand how Mr. Parnell, when he 
felt himself kicked by the toe of Hugh Price Hughes—to whom alone, 
by-the-bye, amongst all the actors, are congratulations due for know- 
ing his own mind—communicating its impulse first through Mr. 
Gladstone, and then through his own followers, when he feit panic 
and meanness on all sides of him, made the great choice :—‘ Evil, be 
thou my good.” 

What is, must be. None of the actors in the play could have played 
essentially different parts. Our actions at every great crisis are all 
written for us by our actions in the meaner and humbler moments 
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of life. Those who have long served the passions and lower instincts 
of their nature will not spring up heroes, when earth and heaven 
are in the throes of conflict, and heroes are wanted. God, nature, 
life—use what name you will—is very just to us. Only the great 
things can be done where the heart has remained great through the 
years that have gone before the supreme moment. How should Mr. 
Gladstone, who in his political wisdom has leant on the wrong-doing 
of his Irish allies; how should his Irish allies, who have mistaken 
greed and self-interest for patriotism, and the lawlessness of a crowd 
for the awakening of a nation; how should a certain political Non- 
conformist section, who, so long as their own special interests were 
advancing, have been as the dumb dogs of the fold that never 
barked ; how should the Irish Catholic clergy that have gone with 
the stream of passion, and kept their influence at the price of giving 
it away; how should Mr. Parnell, whose secret thought has been 
to use Mr. Gladstone up to the utmost point at which he could 
extract service from him, and then cast his broken and outwitted in- 
strument on one side; how should any of these men have found the 
true path at the moment when there was supremest need of such 
finding? We look back at the tragedy of errors of the last month— 
if I am to dignify it by the name of tragedy—and it seems as if by 
a sort of perverseness each actor in it had don» just what he should 
not have done. Had Mr. Gladstone, setting aside that baleful idea 
of votes, before which all our leaders, clinging to their peculiar cult, 
fall flat on their faces, pointed out firmly and temperately to those 
who clamoured for Mr. Parnell’s demission, that it was not for him 
to dictate to the Irish, that not without hypocrisy could he object 
to the sexual relations of a man, for whose appointment he in no 
way was responsible ; that if he were to object on such grounds to 
carry on relations with Mr. Parnell, he might next have to object to 
carrying on relations with the French or American President, or the 
Sultan of Turkey ; the good sense of the country would have rallied : 
to his side, and the discussion would have helped many honest-minded 
people to see that the movement against Mr. Parnell was one of those 
gross and noisy movements which satisfy very unspiritual cravings for 
outward respectability, but do little to help us to mend our own lives 
or raise our morals to a higher level. Had the Irish members 
simply remained constant and unmoved, answering all admonitions 
with a suave non possumus, they would have remained masters 
of the field, and probably relieved Mr. Gladstone of all his dif- 
ficulties. They would have enabled him to point out to Hugh 
Price Hughes and his legions that the Irish had their own ideas 
on the subject ; that he was not the keeper of their consciences ; 
and that those who willed Home Rule must will for the Irish both 
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to-day and to-morrow free action in such matters. The storm, which 
only wanted courage and clear ideas to disperse it, would have been 
almost forgotten in a month. But our leaders take great pains 
not to meet any storm—whatever it may be—with courage and 
clear ideas. How to scud harmlessly with bare poles before it is 
rather their pre-occupation. Meanwhile, Mr. Gladstone reigns; 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes governs; and the Liberal-Irish alliance 
threatens to be a derelict on the stormiest of seas. 

One thing is worthy of remark, for it throws a sinister light 
on the past. If Mr. Gladstone can give orders to his allies, if he 
can put his foot down in the interests of morality, if he can dismiss 
an Irish leader on half a sheet of note-paper, might he not have 
given the same order, or used the same half-sheet of note-paper, 
when Bridget Flanagan met her death? And if not, why not? 
Why is Mr. Gladstone a moral agent on the one occasion and 
not on the other? JBitterly as the action of the Irish members 
is to be regretted in carrying on their senseless and destructive 
land-war, bitterly as it is to be regretted even more for the 
sake of the Irish people than of the landlords themselves, yet we 
must admit for them great excuses. As I have already said, un- 
used to liberty of any kind, young in parliamentary action, stung 
with all the sorrows of their past, bred up upon the tradition of 
hatred to men and things English, untrained in looking deeper than 
the immediate cause of their sufferings, uncritical, as those who 
remain strong Catholics generally are, and possessed with the 
vehemence and impulsiveness of Irishmen, it was, in one sense, only 
too natural that they should plunge into this wild and senseless 
war against the landlords as a class, and betake themselves to bad 
weapons in what they thought their holy cause. But can these 
excuses be righteously pleaded for Mr, Gladstone? Were the long 
parliamentary experience, the varied and rich training of his life, 
the familiarity with all the best traditions of English public action, 
were all these things to count for nothing, and only to leave him 
at the end of all he had seen and known and experienced, as little 
reliable in his moral impulses as the youngest, rawest, most hot- 
headed Irish member, drawn from some second-rate provincial Irish 
town ? 

Then all my thinkings began to draw to a close. I had travelled 


in mind over many years, and from the old years had passed to the 
new time. I had gone back and seen the great political sower of 


our time scattering the seed which is only now beginning to show 
to men the fruit which it bears. I had seen the sowing of the seeds of 
an overweening self-confidence, the confidence of a man in the power 
of his own brain, pitted against the great principles, the upis of the 
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leader, which in all ages has reared itself to its fall, the lust of power, 
and the unfair use of power; I had seen the seed rise above the 
ground, put forth stalk and flower, and then begin to ripen the end- 
less harvest of seed reproducing seed, which follows from the first 
sowing; I had seen a great man, when he came to the parting of the 
two ways, take the first wrong steps; I had seen him follow the evil 
beckonings of a false guide; I had seen him treading the path on 
which he had entered with steps that became ever and ever rasher 
and mere reckless; I had seen moral scruple after moral scruple 
thrown away ; I had seen the good that was in that man’s nature 
grow weaker and iess able to resist, and the evil grow paramount. 
In the same way I had seen a people more and more abandoning 
themselves to the intoxication of passion, misled by those who pro- 
phesied falsely, and yet loving to have it so, enthroning their own 
self-interest in the highest place, glorifying the weapons of violence 
by which that interest was to be secured ; and through it all dreaming 
that by these sorry paths they were climbing to nationhood. And 
then the question which tirst set me thinking, first set me wandering 
back to old days, rose up once more in my mind. Has this Liberal 
Irish alliance been a true and beautiful thing?’ Has it deserved to 
live? Has it been founded by the one side or by the other on noble 
meanings? Has it been consecrated by real sacrifice and sense of 
duty ? Has it been baptized with that tire of heaven, without which 
great causes are lost in the slime of intrigue and personal rivalries ? 
Or has the ending of the first chapter—and it is only the first chap- 
ter—in a storm of disappointed calculations, and bitter reproaches 
and recriminations, been the true ending of an unholy thing, which 
may go to its burial without tear or regret from honest men ? 

Each person must answer such question for himself. Let the 
dead past bury its dead. Lovely or unlovely, we must now look 
beyond what the years, that are gone, have brought us. It is the 
present which calls to all men. What shall we do with the present 
that is standing before us, and the future shaping itself out of that 
present? Weare not all of us politicians. Weare not all of us 
bound to the chariot of these two great parties, only able to see their 
right and their wrong, only able to share in their victory and their 
defeat. Some of us there are who hate them both with a pretty 
nearly equal hatred: hate their loud professions of virtue, their 
intrigues and mancuvrings against each other, their treacheries and 
their buying of the bodies or souls of men; some of us there are 
who simply desire with great earnestness to see what is right and 
true, and then to do it; some of us who refuse to do justice with one 
hand and injustice with the other, because we are pledged to 
one faction, and not to another faction; some of us who desire 
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equally to do justice to the great body of the Irish, justice to the 
men of Ulster, justice to the tenant, justice to the landlord, to depart 
for nobody and for no cause one hair’s-breadth from what we believe 
to be the truest human justice. Are we, who so desire, to be powerless? 
Are we to count for nothing, because we refuse the association of 
party? We are few, and the great parties are strong; but is that 
a reason for us to sit down and see the battle fought out without 
taking part or share init? I say that no man who wills the just 
thing and wills it strongly knows the full measure of his own 
force. Force does not go with the hundreds of thousands 
or the millions, and never in the history of the world has so gone, 
except for brief seasons. There is no such mysterious thing on the 
face of this wide earth as moral force. No man can tell you exactly 
in words what it is, and no man can measure it or place limits upon 
it. I am almost willing to believe that if a man had put his own 
interests, vanities, and ambitions behind him, so that neither morally 
nor intellectually he served his own passions, had trained himself to 
see in a clear, untroubled light,—if such a man should will what was 
to him the justest thing, I believe that in such a man there would 
be a force that, in the end, would be greater than in those biind, 
vaguely swaying crowds that we call parties. Were I an Emperor 
in Russia, or a party leader in England, that is the one man with 
whom I would make no terms. I would set myself to get him under 
lock and key as quickly and as securely as I could; and even when 
I had got him there, I should feel he was the one man who could 
still injure me. There would be a something radiating from him 
which neither my walls nor my doors could altogether imprison. 
Now, in these bad days, none of us are likely to will in that true and 
pure fashion. The old unregenerate self is too strong in us all; but 
[ say that if in England and in Ireland there is a mere handful of us 
who will take our stand on the purest conception, which we can form, 
of what is just to all concerned, without giving thought, or shadow 
of thought, to parties or sects, or to the exigencies of parties or sects, 
without going to the right hand or to the left hand, for any person 
or any thing, then I say that to us there will come a force, however 
few we may be, which there cannot be in men who allow passion or 
interest to dictate their course, or, serving a cause that is true in 
itself, either serve it with wrong weapons, or with disregard of justice 
to those to whom they are opposed. 

With a full sense of the difficulty of the task, let me sketch out 
what seems to me the truest conception of what is right for us to do 
in this tangled and desperate affair. 

1. We should concede to Ireland the complete destiny of her 
fortunes. If she wills Home Rule, then Home Rule; if separation, 
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then separation. Only second to the desire of the individual to 
order his own life in his own fashion is the desire of a nation to order 
its own life. These desires are sacred, and at all seeming risks must 
be respected. It is political cant to found Home Rule upon the 
desires of the Irish people, and at the same time to draw a line, and 
say, ‘‘ but never separation.” English interests have no concern in 
the decision of such a matter. We must do what is right, and then 
await consequences with untroubled hearts. 

2. We must claim the same respect for the wishes of Ulster, or a 
part of Ulster, as we concede to the larger part of Ireland. The 
thing which is sacred in these matters is human desires, not boun- 
daries. It is political cant to talk of obeying the desires of Catholic 
Ireland and at the same time coercing Protestant Ulster. Ulster also 
must choose her own fortunes, and if necessary be supported with 
the whole strength of this country. 

3. We must recognise the sharp rending of flesh from bone which 
is involved in a great measure like either Home Rule or Separation. 
Interests have grown up, ties have been formed, lives lived, in 
virtue of the Imperial tie ; and there isa minority who will suffer in 
spirit as much under the new rule as the majority now suffer in 
spirit under the old rule. Such protection as can be given to this 
minority must be given. The installation of the new and the exodus 
of the old must be conducted with all fairness and sobriety and 
reason. The two countries must approach every matter in question in 
a simple business-like spirit, the one not trying to overreach the other, 
but as partners winding up a great account with honourable intentions 
towards each other. As regards the land, probably the truest way 
would be for the Irish Government to take over all rents as one 
of its sources of revenue, collecting them itself, and handing 
over in their place such custom duties and taxes—-to be collected 
for the time under Imperial direction—as in twenty years would 
pay off capital and interest. Those landlords, and there would be 
a certain number, who would feel it as their duty to throw their 
lot in with the country and not to be bought out, would of 
course remain as they are. On such conditions, Ireland might 
at once enter upon her own complete self-direction ; and would 
be in the position of those countries, a part of whose revenue 
is hypothecated to their creditors. If all went well, if self- 
restraint and self-discipline succeeded to the carnival of unreason in 
which she has indulged herself during recent years, there is no 
doubt that she would be able to raise a loan, and thus to cut the 
period of twenty years down to half or less, Provision would also 
have to be made for her share of the national debt, full consideration 
being given to the claims that have been put forward, rightly or 
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wrongly, that she has borne more than her share of taxation. As 
regards her current contributions to Imperial expenses, it would be 
wiser to force none of these upon her. She should hold the position 
of a colony, and except as regards debts and liabilities, fashion her 
own expenditure in her own way. I say it would be wiser, for the 
more completely she is left her own mistress, the more the new ties 
will tend to grow. We can see this in the case of the colonies. The 
least compulsion on our part would have destroyed the growing 
colonial desire to provide for their own defence. Of late years this 
desire has been growing, because we have been patient and refrained 
from aggressive meddlesomeness. 

Of course our military advisers will shake far-seeing heads over 
all such proposals; but we may remember for our comfort that we 
still sleep restfully in our beds though Dover and Calais almost look 
upon each other. In these matters there is a wisdom higher than 
military wisdom. From what an unending catalogue of evils might 
Germany have been saved, if, after her great victories, Bismarck had 
remembered that to him belonged the first place, and to Von Molkte 
the second place, if the statesman had not bowed to the soldier’s 
will on the question of Alsace and Lorraine. In the same way here, 
it is for our soldiers to make the best of the position that we place in 
their hands, not to dictate to us what the position shall be. 

Lastly, it would be a question whether not only land-owners, 
but house-owners in towns, might not rightly and fairly claim to 
be bought out. Care would have to be taken that no unfair advan- 
tage was taken of such concession. As in the case of the land, the 
fairest price that could be arrived at—the market price as it would 
be, if so much property were not being thrown at the same moment 
upon the market—should be given, neither more nor less. 

If the fulfilling of such obligations should seem onerous to the 
Irish people, I would entreat them to remember that only by a 
strong desire to act fairly on both sides can the rending asunder of 
the united life of the two countries be made safely. Never did a 
greater task call for truer and steadier qualities. We have had 
enough of passion; we have had enough of unfairness; we have 
had enough of the savage pull of interests, each interest thinking 
only of itself and treading its rival under foot. In God’s 
name, let us try to make a better and wiser future. Is anybody 
happier for all the wild words spoken and all the wild deeds done 
during the last years? If all the money, time, energy, devotion, 
which have been spent in miserably fighting each other, which have 
been wasted in the war of landlord and tenant, in the war of 
Government and National Leagues, had only been spent in preparing 
for a peaceful solution of difficulties, a peaceful fulfilment of great 
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hopes, how different would be the look of the future that is now 
grimly overshadowing the two countries ! 

I call then upon all those who feel the badness of the past, who 
feel the desire to make the coming years redeem that past, who see 
in how poor and insufficient a spirit we have touched this great 
question of Irish national life, how to satisfy allies we have given 
away what we should not have given away, and to satisfy English 
votes we have withheld what we should not have withheld, how cer- 
tain failure and strife await in the future the political methods of 
silence and contrivance, the methods of simply considering the 
claims of one great section and treading the claims of another great 
section under foot,—I call upon all such persons to fling from them 
the sense of their own weakness, to search out the just middle road, 
to stand between both parties, and by voice and pen to put before 
the people of the two countries a picture of a truer, purer, fairer 
Nationalism. I call upon them not to be the only lookers on and 
folders of arms in the great strife. How shall the true word—even 
if keener than Excalibur—win the battle, unless we have the courage 
to speak it ? 

Avusperon HErsert. 





ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
Carrer XV. 
NATALY IN ACTION. 


A tucket of herald newspapers told the world of Victor's returning to 
his London. Pretty Mrs. Blathenoy was Nataly’s first afternoon visitor, 
and was graciously received ; no sign of inquiry for the cause of the lady's 


alacrity to greet her being shown. Colney Durance came in, bringing the 
rumour of an Australian cantatrice to kindle Europe; Mr. Peridon, a seeker 
of tidings from the city of Bourges; Miss Priscilla Graves, reporting of 
Skepsey, in a holiday Sunday tone, that his alcoholic partner might at any 


moment release him; Mr. Septimus Barmby, with a hanged heavy look, 
suggestive of a wharfside crane swinging the ponderous thing he had to say. 
‘‘T have seen Miss Radnor.” 

‘She was well ?” the mother asked, and the grand basso pitched forth 
an affirmative. 

‘Dear sweet girl she is!’’ Mrs. Blathenoy exclaimed to Colney. 

He bowed. ‘* Very sweet. And can let fly on you, like a haggis, for a 
scratch.” 

She laughed, glad of an escape from the conversational formalities imposed 
on her by this Mrs. Victor Radnor’s mighty manner. ‘ But what girl worth 
anything! ... We all can do that, I hope, for a scratch!” 

Mr. Barmby’s Profession dissented, 

Mr. Catkin appeared ; ten minutes after his Peridon. He had met Victor 
near the Exchange, and had left him humming the non fi soyno of Ernant. 

“ Ah, when Victor takes to Verdi, it’s a flat City, and wants a burst of 
drum and brass,”’ Colney said ; and he hummed a few bars of the march in 
Attila, and shrugged. He and Victor had once admired that blatancy. 

Mr. Pempton appeared, according to anticipation. He sat himself beside 
Priscilla. Entered Mrs. John Cormyn, voluminous; Mrs. Peter Yatt, 
effervescent ; Nataly’s own people were about her and she felt at home. 

Mrs. Blathenoy pushed a small thorn into it, by speaking of Captain 
Fenellan, and aside, as if sharing him with her. Nataly heard, that 
Dartrey had been the guest of these Blathenoys. Even Dartrey was but a 
man ! 

Rather lower under her voice, the vain little creature asked: ‘‘ You 
knew her ?”’ 

“Her?” 

The cool counter-interrogation was disregarded. ‘So sad! In the 
desert! a cup of pure water worth more than barrow-loads of gold! Poor 
woman ! ” 

** Who ?” 

* His wife.” 

“ Wife!” 

‘* They were married ? ” 
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Nataly could have cried: Snake! Her play at brevity had certainly been 
foiled. She nodded gravely. A load of dusky wonders and speculations 
pressed at her bosom. She disdained to question the mouth which had 
bitten her. 

Mrs. Blathenoy, resolving, that despite the jealousy she excited, she 
would have her friend in Captain Fenellan, whom she liked—liked, she was 
sure, quite as innocently as any other woman of his acquaintance did, 
departed: and she hugged her innocence defiantly, with the mournful pride 
which will sometimes act as a solvent. 

A remark or two passed among the company upon her pretty face. 

Nataly murmured to Colney: ‘Is there anything of Dartrey’s 
wife ?”’ 

‘‘ Dead,” he answered. 

‘* When ?” 

‘‘Months back. I had it from Simeon. You didn’t hear?” 

She shook her head. Her ears buzzed. If he had it from Simeon 
Fenellan, Victor must have known it. 

Her duties of hostess were conducted with the official smile. 

As soon as she stood alone, she dropped on a chair, like one who has 
taken a shot in the heart, and that hideous tumult of wild cries at her ears 
blankly ceased. Dartrey, Victor, Nesta, were shifting figures of the might- 
have-been: for whom a wretched erring woman, washed clean of her guilt 
by death, in a far land, had gone to her end: vainly gone: and now another 
was here, a figure of wood, in man’s shape, conjured up by one of the three, 
to divide the two others ; likely to be fatal to her or to them: to her, she 
hoped, if the choice was to be: and beneath the leaden hope, her heart set 
to a rapid beating, a fainter, a chill at the core. 

She snatched for breath. She shut her eyes, and with open lips, lay 


waiting ; prepared to thank the kindness about to hurry her hence, out of 


the seas of pain, without pain. 

Then came sighs. ‘The sad old servant in her bosom was resuming his 
labours. 

But she had been near it—very near it? <A gush of pity for Victor, 
overwhelmed her hardness of mind. 

Unreflectingly, she tried her feet to support her, and tottered to the door, 
touched along to the stairs, and descended them, thinking strangely upon 
such a sudden weakness of body, when she would no longer have thought 
herself the weak woman. Her aim was to reach the library. She sat on 
the stairs midway, pondering over the length of her journey : and now her 
head was clearer; for she was travelling to get Railway-guides, and might 
have had them from the hands of a footman, and imagined that she had con- 
sidered it prudent to hide her investigation of those books: proofs of an 
understanding fallen backward to the state of infant and having to begin 
our drear ascent again. 

A slam of the kitchen stair-door restored her. She betrayed no infirmity 
of footing as she walked past Arlington in the hall; and she was alive to 
the voice of Skepsey presently on the door-steps. Arlington brought her 
a note. 
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Victor had written : ‘* My love, I dine with Blathenoy in the City, at the 
Walworth. Business. Skepsey for clothes. Eight of us. Formal. A 
thousand embraces, Late.” 

Skepsey was ushered in. His wife had expired at noon, he said; and he 
postured decorously the grief he could not feel, knowing that a lady would 
expect it of him. His wife had fallen down stone steps; she died in 
hospital. He wished to say, she was no loss to the country; but he was 
advised within of the prudence of abstaining from comment and trusting to 
his posture, and he squeezed a drop of conventional sensibility out of it, and 
felt improved. 

Nataly sent a line to Victor : ‘‘ Dearest, I go to bed early, am tired. Dine 
well. Come to me in the morning.” 

She reproached herself for coldness to poor Skepsey, when he had gone. 
The prospect of her being alone until the morning had been so absorbing 
a relief. 

She found a relief also in work at the book of the trains. A walk to the 
telegraph-station strengthened her. Especially after despatching a telegram 
to Mr. Dudley Sowerby at Cronidge,and one to Nesta at Moorsedge, did she 
become stoutly nerved. The former was requested to mect her at Pens. 
hurst station at noon. Nesta was to be at the station for the Wells at 


three o'clock. 

From the time of the flying of these telegrams, up to the tap of Victor's 
knuckle on her bed-room door next morning, she wes not more reflec- 
tively conscious than a packet travelling to its destination by pneumatic 


tube. Nor was she acutely impressionable to the features and the voice 
she loved. 

‘You know of Skepsey ?”’ she said. 

‘** Ah, poor Skepsey!”’ Victor frowned and heaved. 

‘* One of us ought to stand beside him at the funeral.” 

‘** Colney or Fenellan ?” 

**T will ask Mr. Durance.”’ 

“ Do, my darling.” 

“ Victor, you did not tell me of Dartrey’s wife.” 

“There again! They all get released! Yes, Dartrey! Dartrey has 
his luck too.” 

She closed her eyes, with the desire to be asleep. 

‘* You should have told me, dear.” 

‘* Well, my love! Well—poor Dartrey! I fancy I hadn’t a confirma- 
tion of the news. I remember a horrible fit of envy on hearing the hint : 
not much more than a hint: serious illness, was it ?—or expected event. 
Hardly worth while to trouble my dear soul, till certain. Anything 
about wives, forces me to think of myself—my better self!” 

‘*T had to hear of it first from Mrs. Blathenoy.” 

‘* You've heard of duels in dark rooms:—that was the case between 
Blathenoy and me last night for an hour.”’ 

She feigned somnolent fatigue over her feverish weariness of heart. He 
kissed her on the forehead. 

Her spell-bound intention to speak of Dudley Sowerby to him, was 
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broken by the sounding of the hall-door, thirty minutes later. She had lain 
in a trance. 

Life surged to her with the thought, that she could decide and take her 
step. Many were the years back since she had taken a step; less inde- 
pendently then than now ; unregrette1, if fatal. Her brain was heated for 
the larger view of things and the swifter summing of them. It could put 
the man at a remove from her and say, that she had lived with him and 
suffered intensely. It gathered him to her breast rejoicing in their 
union: the sharper the scourge, the keener the exultation. But she had 
one reproach to deafen and beat down. This did not come on her from 
the world : she and the world were too much foot to foot on the anta- 
gonist’s line, for her to listen humbly. It came of her quick summary 
survey of him, which was unnoticed by the woman’s present fiery mind 
as being new or strange in any way: simply it was a fact she now read ; 
and it directed her to reproach herself for an abasement beneath his leader- 
ship, a blind subserviency and surrender of her faculties to his greater 
powers, such as no soul of a breathing body should yield to man: not to 
the highest, not to the Titan, not to the most godlike of men. Under 
cloak, they demand it. They demand their bane. 

And Victor! . . . She had seen into him. 

The reproach on her was, that she, in her worship, had been slave, not 
helper. Scarcely was she irreproachable in the character of slave. If it 
had but been witer slave! she phrased the words, for a further reproach. 
She remembered having at times murmured, dissented. And it would 
have been a desperate proud thought to comfort a slave, that never once 
had she known even a secret opposition to the will of her lord. 

But she had: she recalled instances. Up they rose; up rose everything 
her mind ranged over, subsiding immediately when the service was done. 
She had not conceived her beloved to be infallible, surest of guides in all 
earthly matters. Her intellect had sometimes protested. 

What, then, had moved her to swamp it ? 

Her heart answered. And that heart also was arraigned: and the 
heart’s fleshly habitation acting on it besides: so flagellant of herself was 
she: covertly, however, and as the chaste among women can consent to 
let our animal face them. Not grossly, still perceptibly to her pene- 
trative hard eye on herself, she saw the senses of the woman under a 
charm. She saw, and swam whirling with a pang of revolt from her 
personal being and this mortal kind. 

Her rational intelligence righted her speedily. She could say in truth, 
by proof, she loved the man: nature’s love, heart's love, soul’s love. She 
had given him her life. 

It was a happy cross-current recollection, that the very beginning and 
spring of this wild cast of her life, issued from something he said and did 
(merest of airy gestures) to signify the blessing of life—how good and 
fair it is. A drooping mood in her had been struck; he had a look like 
the winged lyric up in blue heavens: he raised the head of the young 
flower from its contemplation of grave-mould. That was when he had 
much to bear: Mrs. Burman present: and when the stranger in their 
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household had begun to pity him and have a dread of her feelings. The 
lucent splendour of his eyes was memorable, a light above the rolling oceans 
of Time. 

She had given him her life, little aid. She might have closely coun- 
selled, wound in and out with his ideas. Sensible of capacity, she con- 
fessed to the having been morally subdued, physically as well; swept 
onward ; and she was arrested now by an accident, like a waif of the river- 
floods by the dip of a branch. ‘Time that it should be! But was not Mr. 
Durance, inveighing against the favoured system for the education of 
women, right when he declared them to be unfitted to speak an opinion on 
any matter external to the household or in a crisis of the household ? She 
had not agreed with him: he presented stinging sentences, which irritated 
more than they enlightened. Now it seemed to her, that the women who 
have hearts make pleasant slaves, not true mates: they lack the worldly 
training to know themselves or take a grasp of circumstances. There is an 
exotic fostering of the senses for women, not the strengthening breath of 
vital common air. If good fortune is with them, all may go well: the 
stake of their fates is upon the perpetual smooth flow of good fortune. 
She had never joined to the ery of the women. Few among them were 
having it in the breast as loudly. 

Hard on herself, too, she perceived how the social rebel had reduced her 
mind to propitiate the simulacrum, reflected from out, of an enthroned 
Society within it, by an advocacy of the existing laws and rules and habits. 
Eminently servile is the tolerated lawbreaker: none so Conservative. Not 
until we are driven back upon an unviolated Nature, do we call to the 
intellect to think radically: and then we begin to think of our fellows. 

Or when we have set ourselves in motion direct for the doing of the 
right thing: have quitted the carriage at the station, and secured the 
ticket, and entered the train, counting the passage of time for a simple 
rapid hour before we have eased heart in doing justice to ourself and to 
another; then likewise the mind is lighted for radiation. That doing of the 
right thing, after a term of paralysis, cowardice, any evil name, is one of 
the mighty relicfs, equal to happiness, of longer duration. 

Nataly had it. But her mind was actually radiating, and the comfort to 
her heart evoked the image of Dartrey Fenellan. She saw a possible reason 
for her bluntness to the coming scene with Dudley. 

At once she said, No! and closed the curtain; knowing what was 
behind, counting it nought. She repeated almost honestly her positive 
negative. How we are mixed of the many elements ! she thought, as an 
observer ; and self-justifyingly thought on, and with truth, that duty urged 
her upon this journey; and proudly thought, that she had not a shock of 
the painful great organ in her breast at the prospect at the end, or any 
apprehension of its failure to earry her through. 

Yet the need of peace or some solace needed to prepare her for the inter- 
view turned her imagination burningly on Dartrey. She would not allow 
herself to meditate over hopes and schemes:—Nesta free: Dartrey free. 
She vowed to her soul sacredly—and she was one of those in whom the 
Divinity lives, that they may do so—not to speak a word for the influencing 
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of Dudley save the one fact. Consequently, for a personal indulgence, she 
mused ; she caressed maternally the object of her musing; of necessity, 
she excluded Nesta ; but in tenderness she gave Dartrey a fair one to love 
him. 

The scene was waved away. That girl so loving him, partly worthy of 
him, ready to traverse the world now beside him—who could it be other 
than she who knew and prized his worth? Foolish! It is one of the hate- 
fuller scourges upon women whenever, a little shaken themselves, they 
muse upon some man’s image, that they cannot put in motion the least bit 
of drama without letting feminine self play a part; generally to develop 
into a principal part. The apology makes it a melancholy part. 

Dartrey’s temper of the caged lion dominated by his tamer, served as key- 
note for any amount of saddest colouring. He controlled the brute: but he 
held the contempt of danger, the love of strife, the passion for adventure ; 
he had crossed the desert of human anguish. He of all men required a 
devoted mate, merited her. Of all men living, he was the hardest to match 
with a woman; with a woman deserving him. 

The train had quitted London. Now for the country, now for free 
breathing! She who two days back had come from Alps, delighted in the 
look on flat green fields. It was under the hallucination of her saying in 
flight adieu to them, and to England; and, that somewhere hidden, to be 
found in Asia, Africa, America, was the man whose ideal of life was higher 
than enjoyment. His caged brute of a temper offered opportunities for 
delicious petting; the sweetest a woman can bestow: it lifts her out of 
timidity into an adoration still palpitatingly fearful. Ah, but familiarity, 
knowledge, confirmed assurance of his character, lift her to another stage, 
above the pleasures. May she not prove to him how really matched with 
him she is, to disdain the pleasures, cheerfully accept the burdens, meet 
death, if need be; readily face it as the quiet grey to-morrow: at least, 
show herself to her hero for a woman—the inexplicable being to most men 
-~—who treads the terrors as well as the pleasures of humanity beneath her 
feet, and may therefore have some pride in her stature. Ay, but only to 
feel the pride of standing not so shamefully below his level beside him. 

Woods were flying past the carriage-windows. Her solitary companion 
was of the class of the admiring gentlemen. Presently he spoke. She 
answered. He spoke again. Her mouth smiled, and her accompanying 
look of abstract benevolence arrested the tentative allurement to con- 
versation, 

New ideas were set revolving in her, Dartrey and Victor grew to a like- 
ness; they became hazily one man, and the mingled phantom complimented 
her on her preserving a good share of the beauty of her youth. The face 
perhaps: the figure rather too well suits the years! she replied. To reas- 
sure her, this Dartrey-Victor drew her close and kissed her; and she was 
confused and passed into the breast of Mrs. Burman expecting an operation 
at the hands of the surgeons. The train had stopped. ‘‘ Penshurst?” 
she said. 

‘“‘ Penshurst is the next station,” said the gentleman. Here was a theme 
forhim! The stately mansion, the noble grounds, and Sidney! He dis. 
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coursed of them. The handsome lady appeared interested. She was 
interested also by his description of a neighbouring village, likely one hun- 
dred years hence to be a place of pilgrimage for Americans and far Austra- 
lians. Age, he said, improves true beauty; and his eyelids indicated a 
levelling to perform the soft intentness. Mechanically, a ball rose in her 
throat ; the remark was illuminated by a saying of Colney’s, with regard to 
his countrymen at the play of courtship. No laughter came. The genile- 
man talked on. 

All fancies and internal communications left her. Slowness of motion 
brought her to the plain piece of work she had to do, on a colourless earth, 
that seemed fogey ; but one could see one’s way. Resolution is a form of 
light, our native light in this dubious world. 

Dudley Sowerby opened her carriage-door. They greeted. 

‘** You have seen Nesta ?”’ she said. 

“ Not for two days. You have not heard? The Miss Duvidneys have 
gone to Brighton.” 

‘* They are rather in advance of the Season.” 

She thanked him for meeting her. He was grateful for the summons. 

Informing the mother of his betrothed, that he had ridden over from 
Cronidge, he speculated on the place to select for her luncheon, and he 
spoke of his horse being led up and down outside the station. Nataly 
inquired for the hour of the next train to London. He called to one of the 
porters, obtained and imparted the time; evidently now, as shown by an 
unevenness of his lifted brows, expecting news of some little weight. 

‘Your husband is quite well?” he said, in affection for the name of 
husband. 

‘Mr, Radnor is well; I have to speak to you ; I have more than time.’ 

** You will lunch at the inn ?”’ 

‘T shall not eat. We will walk.” 

They crossed the road and passed under trees. 

“ My mother was to have called on the Miss Duvidneys. They icft 
hurriedly ; I think it was unanticipated by Nesta. I venture... vou 
pardon the liberty . . . she allows me to entertain hopes. Mr. Radnor, I 
am hardly too bold in thinking . . . I trust, in appealing to you... at 
least I can promise.” 

‘*Mr. Sowerby, you have done my daughter the honour to ask her hand 
in marriage.’ 

He said: “I have,” and had much to say besides, but deferred: a blow 
was visible. The father had been more encourageing to him than the 
mother. 

“You have not known of any circumstance that might cause hesitation 
in asking ?”’ 

** Miss Radnor ? ” 

“My daughter :—you have to think of your family.” 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Radnor, I was coming to London to-morrow, with the 
consent of my family.” 

‘*You address me as Mrs. Radnor. I have not the legal right to the 
name.” 

“ Not legal!” said he, with a catch at the word. 
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He spun round in her sight, though his demeanour was manfully rigid. 
“Have I understood, madam?.. .” 

“ You would not request me to repeat it. Is that your horse the man is 
leading ?” 

“My horse: it must be my horse.”’ 

‘‘Mount and ride back. Leave me: I shall not eat. Reflect, by your- 
self. You are in the position of one who is not allowed to decide by his 
feelings. Mr. Radnor you know where to find.” 

‘‘ But surely, some food ? I cannot have misapprehended ?’ 

‘‘T cannot eat. I think you have understood me clearly.” 

“You wish me to go ?”’ 

“T beg.” 

‘‘It pains me, dear madam.” 

“It relieves me, if you will. Here is your horse.” 

She gave her hand. He touched it and bent. He looked at her. A 
surge of impossible questions rolled to his mouth and rolled back, with the 
thought of an incredible thing, that her manner, more than her words, held 
him from doubting. 

“‘T obey you,” he said. 

“You are kind.” 

He mounted horse, raised hat, paced on, and again bowing, to one of the 
wayside trees, cantered. The man was gone ; but not from Nataly’s vision 
that face of wet chalk under one of the shades of fire. 


CuapTer XVI. 


IN WHICH WE SEE A CONVENTIONAL GENTLEMAN ENDEAVOURING TO 
EXAMINE A SPECTRE OF HIMSELF. 


Duptey rode back to Cronidge with his thunderstroke. It filled him, as in 
those halls of political clamour, where explanatory speech is not accepted, 
because of a drowning tide of hot blood on both sides. He sought to win 
attention by submitting a resolution, to the effect, that he would the next 
morning enter into the presence of Mr. Victor Radnor, bearing his family’s 
feelings, for a discussion upon them. But the brutish tumult, in addition 
to surchargeing, encased him: he could not rightly conceive the nature of 
feelings : men were driving shoals ; he had lost hearing and touch of indi- 
vidual men ; had become a house of angrily opposing parties. 

He was hurt, he knew; and therefore he supposed himself injured, 
though there were contrary outcries, and he admitted that he stood free ; 
he had not been inextricably deceived. 

The girl was caught away to the thinnest of wisps in a dust-whirl. 
Reverting to the father and mother, his idea of a positive injury, that was 
not without its congratulations, sank him down among his disordered 
deeper sentiments ; which were a diver’s wreck, where an armoured livid 
subtermarine, a monstrous pufl-ball of man, wandered seriously light in 
heaviness ; trebling his hundredweights to keep him from dancing like a 
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bladder-block of elastic lumber; thinking occasionally, amid the mournful 
spectacle, of the atmospheric pipe of communication with the world above, 
whereby he was deafened yet sustained. One tug at it, and he was up on 
the surface, disengaged from the hideous harness, joyfully no more that 


burly phantom cleaving green slime, free! and the roaring stopped; the 
world looked flat, foreign, a place of crusty promise. His wreck, animated 
by the dim strange fish below, appeared fairer; it winked lurefully when 
abandoned. 

The internal state of a gentleman who detested intangible metaphor as 
heartily as the vulgarest of our gobble-gobbets hate it, metaphor only can 
describe ; and for the reason, that he had in him just something more than 
is within the compass of the language of the meat-markets. He had—and 
had it not the less because he fain would not have had—suflicient stuff to 
furnish forth a soul's epic encounter between Nature and Circumstance : and 
metaphor, simile, analysis, all the fraternity of old lamps for lighting our 
abysmal darkness, have to be rubbed, that we may get a glimpse of the fray. 

Free, and rejoicing; without the wish to be free; at the same time 
humbly and sadly acquiescing in the stronger claim of his family to pro- 
nounce the decision: such was the second stage of Dudley’s perturbation 
after the blow. A letter of Nesta’s writing was in his pocket: he knew her 
address. He could not reply to her until he had seen her father: and 
that interview remained necessarily prospective until he had come to his 
exact resolve, not omitting his critical approval of the sentences giving it 
shape, stamp, dignity—a noble’s crest, as it were. 

Nesta wrote briefly. The apostrophe was, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Sowerby.” She 
had engaged to send her address. Her father had just gone. ‘The Miss 
Duvidneys had left the hotel yesterday for the furnished house facing the 
sea, According to arrangements, she had a livery-stable hack, and had 
that morning trotted out to the downs with a riding-master and company, 
one of whom was ‘an agreeable lady.”’ 

He noticed approvingly her avoidance of an allusion to the ‘ Delphica’ of 
Mr. Durance’s incomprehensible serial story, or whatever it was ; which, as 
he had shown her, annoyed him, for its being neither fact nor fun ; and she 
had insisted on the fun; and he had painfully tried to see it or anything of a 
meaning ; and it seemed to him now, that he had been humiliated by the 
obedience to her lead; she had offended by her harping upon Delphica. 
However, here it was unmentioned. He held the letter out to seize it in the 
large, entire, 

Her handwriting was good, as good as the writing of the most agreeable lady 
onearth. Dudley did not blame her for letting the lady be deceived in her—if 
she knew her position. She might be ignorant of it. And to strangers, to chance 
acquaintances, even to friends, the position, of the loathsome name, was not 
materially important. Marriage altered the view. He sided with his family. 

He sided, edgeing away, against his family. But a vision of the earldom 
coming to him, stirred reverential objections, composed of all which his 
unstained family could protest in religion, to repudiate an alliance with a 
stained house, and be guilty of a condonation of immorality. Who would 
have imagined Mr. Radnor a private sinner flaunting for one of the 
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righteous, And she, the mother, a lady—quite a lady; having really a 
sense of duty, sense of honour! That she must be a lady, Dudley was 
convinced. He beheld through a porous crape, woven of formal respect- 
fulness, with threads of personal disgust, the scene, striking him drearly 
like a distant great mansion’s conflagration across moorland at midnight, of 
a lady’s breach of bonds and plunge of all for love. How had it been con- 
cealed ? In Dudley’s upper sphere, everything was exposed: Scandal 
walked naked and unashamed—figurante of the polite world. But still 
this lady was of the mint and coin, a true lady. Handsome now, she must 
have been beautiful. And a comprehensible pride (for so would Dudley 
have borne it) keep the forsaken man silent up to death: ... he dies 
. . . the loss of such a woman is enough to kill him! Not in time, 
though! Legitimacy evidently, by the mother’s confession, cannot protect 
where it is wanted. Dudley was optically affected by around spot of the 
world swinging its shadow over Nesta. 

He pitied, and strove to be sensible of her. The effort succeeded so well, 
that he was presently striving to be insensible. The former state, was the 
mounting of a wall; the latter, was a sinking through a chasm. ‘There 
would be family consultations, abhorrent ; his father’s agonized amazement 
at the problem presented to a family of scrupulous principles and pecuniary 
requirements ; his mother’s blunt mention of the abominable name— 
medixvally vindicated in champions of certain princely families indeed, but 
morally condemned ; always under condemnation of the Church: a blot: 
and handed down: Posterity, and it might be a titled posterity, crying out. 
A man in the situation of Dudley could not think solely of himself. The 
nobles of the land are bound in honour to their posterity. There you have 
one of the prominent permanent distinctions between them and the com- 
monalty. 

His mother would again propose her chosen bride for him: Edith 
Averst, with the dowry of a present one thousand pounds per annum, 
and prospect of six or so, excluding Sir John’s estate, Carping, in Leicester- 
shire; a fair estate, likely to fall to Edith ; consumption seized her brothers 
as they ripened. A fair girl too ; only Dudley did not love her; he wanted 
to love. He was learning the trick from this other one, who had become 
obscured and diminished, tainted, to the thought of her; yet not extinct. 
Sight of her was to be dreaded. 

Unguiltily tainted, in herself she was innocent. That constituted the 
unhappy invitation to him to swallow one half of his feelings, which had 
his world’s blessing on it, for the beneficial enlargement and enthronement 
of the baser unblest half, which he hugged and distrusted. Can innocence 
issue of the guilty? He asked it, hoping it might be possible: he had 
been educated in his family to believe, that the laws governing human 
institutions are divine—until History has altered them. ‘They are altered, 
to present a fresh bulwark against the infidel. His conservative mind, 
retiring in good order, occupied the next rearward post of resistance. 
Secretly behind it, the man was proud of having a heart to beat for the 
cause of the besiegeing enemy, in the present instance. When this was 
blabbed to him, and he had owned it, he attributed his weakness to excess 
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of nature, the liking for a fair face.—Oh, but more! spirit was in the sweet 
eyes. She led him—she did lead him in spiritual things; led him out of 
common circles of thought, into refreshing new spheres; he had reminis- 
cences of his having relished the juices of the not quite obviously comic, 
through her indications: and really, in spite of her inferior flimsy giri’s 
education, she could boast her acquirements; she was quick, startlingly ; 
modest, too, in commerce with a slower mind that carried more; though 
she laughed and was a needle for humour: she taught him at times to put 
away his contempt of the romantic; she had actually shown him, that his 
expressed contempt of it dixguised a dread: as it did, and he was conscious 
of the foolishness of it now while pursuing her image, wihile his intelligence 
and senses gave her the form and glory of young morning. 

Weariness counselled him to think it might be merely the play of her 
youth ; and also the disposition of a man in harness of business, exagge- 
ratingly to prize an imagined finding of the complementary feminine of 
himself. Venerating purity as he did, the question, whether the very 
sweetest of pure young women, having such an origin, must not at some 
time or other show trace of the origin, surged up. If he could only have 
been sure of her moral exemption from taint, a generous ardour, in reserve 
behind his anxious dubieties, would have precipitated Dudley to quench 
disapprobation and brave the world under a buckler of those monetary 
advantages, which he had but stoutly to plead with the House of Cantor, 
for the speedy overcoming of a reluctance to receive the nameless girl and 
prodigious heiress. His family’s instruction of him, and his inherited tastes, 
rendered the aspect of a Nature stripped of the clothing of the laws offen- 
sive down to devilish: we grant her certain steps, upon certain conditions 
accompanied by ceremonies; and when she violates them, she becomes 
visibly again the revolutionary wicked old beast bent on levelling our 
sacredest edifices. An alliance with any of her votaries, appeared to Dudley 
as an act of treason to his house, his class, and his tenets. And neverthe- 
less he was haunted by a cry of criminal happiness for and at the commis- 
sion of the act. He would not decide to be ‘ precipitate,’ and the days ran 
their course, until Lady Grace Halley arrived at Cronidge, a widow. Lady 
Cantor spoke to her of Dudley’s unfathomable gloom. Lady Grace took 
him aside. 

She said, without preface: ‘‘ You’ve heard, have you!” 

‘You were aware of it?” said he, and his tone was irritable with a 
rebuke. 

“Coming through town, for the first time yesterday. I had it—of all 
men !—from a Sir Abraham Quatley, to whom I was recommended to go, 
about my husband’s sharcs in a South American Railway ; and we talked, 
and it came out. J/e knows; he says, it is not generally known; and he 
likes, respects Mr. Victor Radnor; we are to keep the secret. Hum? He 
had heard of your pretensions; and our relationship, ete.: ‘ esteemed’ it— 
you know the City dialect—bis duty to mention, ete. That was after I had 
spied on his forehead the something I wormed out of his mouth. What are 
you going to do?” 

‘* What can I do!” 
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** Are you fond of the girl ?” 
An attachment was indicated, as belonging to the case. She was nota 
woman to whom the breathing of pastoral passion would be suitable; yet 
he saw that she despised him for a lover; and still she professed to under- 
stand his dilemma. Perplexity at the injustice of fate and persons univer- 
sally, put a wrinkled mask on his features and the expression of his feelings. 
They were torn, and the world was torn; and what he wanted, was delay, 
time for him to define his feelings and behold a recomposed picture of the 
world. He had already taken six days. He pleaded the shock to his 
family. 

** You won’t have such a chance again,” she said. Shrugs had set in. 

They agreed as to the behaviour of the girl’s mother. It reflected on the 
father, he thought. 

‘“« Difficult thing to proclaim, before an engagement!’’ Her shoulders 
were restless. 

** When a man’s feelings get entangled!” 

** Oh! a man’s feelings! I’m your British Jury for a woman’s.” 

“Can he marry her ?”’ 

She declared to not knowing particulars. She could fib smoothly. 

The next day she was on the line to London, armed with the proposal of 
an appointment for the Hon. Dudley to meet ‘ the girl’s father.” 


Cuapter XVII. 


CONTAINS WHAT IS A SMALL THING OR A GREAT, AS THE SOUL OF 
THE CHIEF ACTOR MAY DECIDE. 


Sxepsey ushered Lady Grace into his master’s private room, and entertained 
her during his master’s absence. He had buried his wife, he said: she 
feared, seeing his posture of the soaping of hands at one shoulder, that he 
was about to bewail it ; and he did wish to talk of it, to show his modest 
companionship with her in loss, and how a consolation for our sorrows may 
be obtained: but he won her approval, by taking the acceptable course 
between the dues to the subject and those to his hearer, as a model cab 
should drive considerate equally of horse and fare. 

A day of holiday at Hampstead, after the lowering of the poor woman’s 
bones into earth, had been followed by a descent upon London; and at 
night he had found himself in the immediate neighbourhood of a public 
house, noted for sparring exhibitions and instructions on the first floor ; and 
he was melancholy, unable quite to disperse ‘‘ the ravens’ flocking to us on 
such days: though, if we ask why we have to go out of the world, there is 
a corresponding inquiry, of what good was our coming into it; and unless 
we are doing good work for our country, the answer is not satisfactory— 
except that we are as well gone. Thinking which, he was accosted by a 
young woman: perfectly respectable, in every way: who inquired if he had 
seen a young man enter the door. She described him, and reviled the 
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temptations of those houses; and ultimately, as she insisted upon going in 
to look for the young man and use her persuasions to withdraw him from 
‘‘that snare of Satan,” he had accompanied her, and he had gone upstairs 
and brought the young man down. But friends, or the acquaintances they 
call friends, were with him, and they were “in drink,” and abused the 
young woman ; and she had her hand on the young man’s arm, quoting 
Scripture. Sad to relate of men bearing the name of Englishmen—and it 
was hardly much better if they pleaded intoxication !—they were not con- 
tent to tear the young man from her grasp, they hustled her, pushed her 
out, dragged her in the street. ‘‘ It became me to step to her defense: she 
was meek,” said Skepsey. ‘‘She had a great opinion of the eflicacy of 
quotations from Scripture ; she did not recriminate. I was able to release 
her and the young man she protected, on condition of my going upstairs to 
give a display of my proficiency. I had assured them, that the poor fellows 
who stood against me were not a proper match. And of course, they 
jeered, but they had the evidence, on the pavement. So I went up with 
them. Iwas heavily oppressed, I wanted relief, I put on the gloves. He 
was a bigger man; they laughed at the little one. I told them, it depended 
upon a knowledge of first principles, and the power to apply them. I will 
not boast, my lady: my junior by ten years, the man went down; he went 
down a second time; and the men seemed surprised; I told them, it was 
nothing but first principles put into action. I mention the incident, for the 
extreme relief it afforded me at the close of a dark day.” 

‘*So you cured your grief!” said Lady Grace; and Skepsey made way 
for his master. 

Victor's festival-lights were kindled, beholding her; cressets on the 
window-sill, lamps inside. 

‘* Am I so welcome ?”’ There was a pull of emotion at her smile. ‘‘ What 
with your little factotum and you, we are flattered to perdition when we 
come here. He has been proposing, by suggestion, like a Court-physician, 
the putting on of his boxing-gloves, for the consolation of the widowed :— 
meant most kindly! and it’s a thousand pities women haven't their padded 
gloves,” 

**Oh! but our boxing-gloves can do mischief enough. You have some- 
thing to say, I see.” 

‘* How do you see ?’ 

‘* Tush, tush.” 

The silly ring of her voice and the pathless tattle changed; she talked to 
suit her laden look. ‘* You hit it. I come from Dudley. He knows the 


, 


facts. I wish to serve you, in every way.” 

Victor’s head had lifted. 

‘** Who was it?” 

‘* No enemy.” 

“Who ?” 

‘* Her mother. She did rightly.” 

‘* Certainly she did,” said Victor, and he thought that instantaneously 
of the thing done. ‘‘Oh, then she spoke to him! She has kept it from 
me, For now nearly a week—six days—I’ve seen her spying for some- 
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thing she expected, like a face behind a door three inches ajar. She has 
not been half alive ; she refused explanations ;—she was expecting to hear 
from him, of him—the decision, whatever it’s to be !”’ 

“*T can’t aid you there,” said Lady Grace. ‘ He's one of the unread- 
ables. He names Tuesday next week.” 

‘* By all means.” 

‘* She ?”’ 

** Fredi ?—poor Fredi!—ah my poor girl, yes !—No, she knows nothing. 
Here is the truth of it:—she, the legitimate lives: they say she lives. 
Well, then, she lives against all rules physical or medical, lives by sheer 
force of will—it’s a miracle of the power of a human creature to . . . I 
have it from doctors, friends, attendants, they can’t guess what she holds 
on, to keep her breath.—All the happiness in life !—if only it could benefit 
her. But it’s the cause of death to us. Do you see, dear friend ;—you 
are a friend, proved friend,” he took her hand, and held and pressed it, in 
great need of a sanguine response to emphasis; and having this warm 
feminine hand, his ideas ran off with it. ‘The friend I need! You have 
courage. My Nataly, poor dear—she can endure, in her quiet way. A 
woman of courage would take her place beside me and compel the world to 
do her homage, help ;—a bright ready smile does it! She would never be 
beaten. Of course, we could have lived under « bushel—stifled next to 





death! But I am for light, air—battle, if you like. I want a comrade, 
not a not that I complain. I respect, piiy, love—I do love her, 


honour: only, we want something else—courage—to face the enemy. 
Quite right, that she should speak to Dudley Sowerby. He has to know, 
must know; all who deal closely with us must know. Put see a moment : 
I am waiting to sce the impediment dispersed, which puts her at an 
inequality with the world: and then I speak to all whom it concerns: not 
before: for her sake. How is it now? Dudley will ask .. . you under- 
stand. And when I am forced to confess, that the mother, the mother of 
the girl he seeks in marriage, is not yet in that state herself, probably at 
that very instant the obstacle has crumbled to dust! I say, probably: 
I have information—doctors, friends, attendants—they all declare it cannot 
last outside a week. But you are here—true, I could swear! a touch of a 
hand tells me. A woman’s hand? Well, yes: I read by the touch of a 
woman’s hand :—betrays more than her looks or her lips!’’ He sank his 
voice. ‘I don't talk of condoling: if you are in grief, you know I share 
it.” He kissed her hand, and laid it on her lap; eyed it, and met her eyes; 
took a header into her eyes, and lost himself. A nip of his conscience 
moved his tongue to say: ‘As for guilt, if it were known . . . a couple 
of ascetics—absolutely!” But this was assumed to be unintelligible ; and 
it was merely the apology to his conscience in communion with the sprite 
of a petticoated fair one who was being subjected to tender little liberties, 
necessarily addressed in enigmas. He righted immediately, under a per- 
ception of the thoroughbred’s contempt for the barriers of wattled sheep ; 
and caught the word “ guilt,’’ to hide the Philistine citizen's lapse, by 
relating historically, in abridgement, the honest beauty of the passionate 
loves of the two whom the world proscribed for honestly loving. There 
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was no guilt. He harped on the word, to erase the recollection of his first 
use of it. 

‘* Fiddle,” said Lady Grace. ‘‘ The thing happened. You have now to 
carry it through. Yon require 2 woman’s aid in a social matter. Rely on 
me, for what I can do, You will see Dudley on Tuesday? I will write. 

se plain with him ; not forgetting the gilding, I need not remark. Your 
Nesta has no aversion ?”’ 

‘** Admires, respects, likes ; is quite—is willing.” 

‘*Good enough beginning.”’ She rose, for the atmosphere was heated, 
rather heavy. ‘And if one proves to be of aid, you'll own that a woman 
has her place in the battle.” 

The fair black-clad widow's quick and singular interwreathing of the 
evanescent pretty pouts and frowns dimpled like the brush of the wind on 
a sunny pool in a shady place; and her forehead was close below his chin, 
her lips not far. Her apparel was attractively mourning. Widows in 
mourning, when they do not lean over extremely to the Stygian shore, with 
the complexions of the drugs which expedited the defunct to the ferry, 
provoke the manly arm within reach of them to pluck their pathetic bloom- 
ing persons clean away from it. What of the widow who visibly likes the 
living? Compassion, sympathy, impulse; and gratitude, impulse again, 
living warmth; and a spring of the blood to wrestle with the King of 
Terrors for the other poor harper’s half-nightcapped Eurydice ; and a thirst, 
sudden as it is overpowering; and the solicitude, a reflective solicitude, to 
put the seal on a thing and call it a fact, to the astonishment of history ; 
and a kick of our naughty youth in its coffin;—all the insurgencies of 
Nature, with her colonel of the regiment absent, and her veering trick to 
drive two vessels at the cross of a track into collision, combine for doing 
that, which is very much more, and which affects us at the time so much 
less than did the pressure of a soft wedded hand by our own elsewhere 
pledged one. On the contrary, we triumph, we have the rich flavour of the 
fruit for our pains ; we commission the historian to write in hieroglyphies a 
round big fact. 

The lady passed through the trial submitting, stiffening her shoulders, 
and at the close, shutting her eyes. She stood cool in her blush, and eyed 
him like one gravely awakened. Having been embraced and kissed, she 
had to consider her taste for the man, and acknowledge a neatness of impe- 
tuosity in the deed; and he was neither apologizing culprit nor glorying 
bandit when it was done, but something of the lyric God tempering his 
fervours to a pleased sereneness, not offering a renewal of them. He 
glowed transparently. He said: ‘ You are the woman to take a front 
place in the battle!”’ With this woman beside him, it was a conquered 
world. 

Comparisons, in the jotting souvenirs of a woman of her class and set, 
favoured him; for she disliked enterprising libertines and despised stum- 
bling youths; and the genial simple glow of his look assured her, that the 
vanished fiery moment would not be built on by a dating master. She 
owned herself. Or did she? Some understanding of how the other woman 
had been won to the leap with him, was drawing in about her. She would 
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have liked to beg for the story; and she could as little do that as bring her 
tongue to reproach. If we come to the den! she said to her thought of 
reproach. Our semi-civilization makes it a den, where a scent in his nostrils 
will spring the half-tamed animal away to wildness. And she had come 
unanticipatingly, without design, except perhaps to get a superior being to 
direct and restrain a gambler’s hand; perhaps for the fee of a temporary 
pressure. 

**T may be able to help a littlk—I hope!”’ she fetched a breath to say, 
while her eyelids mildly sermonized; and immediately she talked of her 
inheritance of property in stocks and shares. 

Victor commented passingly on the soundness of them, and talked of 
projects he entertained :—Parliament! ‘ But I have only to mention it at 
home, and my poor girl will set in for shrinking.” 

He doated on the diverse aspect of the gallant woman of the world. 

‘** You succeed in everything you do,” said she, and she cordially believed 
it; and that belief set the neighbour memory palpitating. Success folded 
her waist, was warm upon her lips: she worshipped the figure of Success. 

**T can’t consent to fail, it’s true, when my mind is on a thing,” Victor 
rejoined. 

He looked his mind on Lady Grace. The shiver of a maid went over her, 
These transparent visages, where the thought which is half design is per- 
ceived as a lightning, strike lightning into the physically feebler. Her hand 
begged, with the open palm, her head shook thrice; and though she did 
not step back, he bowed to the negation, and then she gave him a grateful 
shadow of a smile, relieved, with a startled view of how greatly relieved, by 
that sympathetic deference in the wake of the capturing intrepidity. 

‘‘T am to name Tuesday for Dudley ?” she suggested. 

‘* At any hour he pleases to appoint.” 

‘‘ A visit signifies...” 

‘‘ Whatever it signifies !”’ 

‘*T am thinking of the bit of annoyance.” 

‘“‘To me? Anything appointed, finds me ready the next minute.” 

Her smile was flatteringly bright. ‘ By the way, keep your City people 
close about you: entertain as much as possible ; dine them,” she said. 

“ At home?” 

‘Better. Sir Rodweil Blachington, Sir Abraham Quatley: and their 
wives. There’s no drawing back now. And I will meet them.” 

She received a compliment. She was on the foot to go. 

But she had forgotten the Tiddler mine. 

The Tiddler mine was leisurely mounting. Victor stated the figures; he 
saluted her hand, and Lady Grace passed out, with her heart on the top of 
them, and a buzz in it of the unexpected having occurred. She had her 
experiences to match new patterns in events; though not very many. 
Compared with gambling, the game of love was an idle entertainment. 
Compared with other players, this man was gifted. 

Victor went in to Mr. Inchling’s room, and kept Inchling from speaking, 
that he might admire him for he knew not what, or knew not well what. 

The good fellow was devoted to his wife. Victor in old days had called the 
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wife Mrs. Grundy. She gossiped, she was censorious; she knew—could 
not but know—the facts; yet never by a shade was she disrespectful. He 
had 2 curious recollection of how his knowledge of Inchling and his wife 
being always in concert, entirely—-whatever they might think in private— 
devoted to him in action, had influenced, if it had not originally sprung, his 
resolve to cast off the pestilential cloak of obscurity shortening his days, and 
emerge before a world he could illumine to give him back splendid reflee- 
tions. Inchling and his wife, it was: because the two were one: and if 
one, and subservient to him, knowing all the story, why, it foreshadowed a 
conquered world! They were the one pulse of the married Grundy beating 
in his hand. So it had been. 

He rattled his views upon Indian business, to hold Inchling silent, and 
let his mind dwell almost lovingly on the good faithful spouse, who had no 
phosphorescent writing of a recent throbbing event on the four walls of 
his room. 

Nataly was not so generously encountered in idea. 

He felt and regretted this. He greeted her with a doubled affectionate- 
ness. Her pitiable deficiency of courage, excusing a man for this and that 
small matter in the thick of the conflict, made demands on him for gentle 
treatment. 

** You have not seen any one ?”’ she asked. 

“City people. And you, my love?” 

‘‘ Mr. Barmby called. He has gone down to Tunbridge Wells for a week, 
to some friend there.’ She added, in pain of thought: ‘“‘I have seen 
Dartrey. He has brought Lord Clanconan to town, for a consultation, and 
expects he will have to take him to Brighton.”’ 

‘‘ Brighton 2? What a life for a man like Dartrey, at Brighton!” 

Her breast heaved. ‘If I cannot see my Nesta there, he will bring her 
up to me for a day.” 

‘‘ But, my dear, I will bring her up to you, if it is your wish to see her.” 

‘It is becoming imperative that I should.” 

‘No hurry, no hurry: wait till the end of next week. And I must see 
Dartrey, on business, at once!” 

She gave the address in a neighbouring square. He had minutes to spare 
before dinner, and flew. She was not inquisitive. 

Colney Durance had told Dartrey, that Victor was killing her. She had 
little animation; her smiles were ready, but faint. After her interview 
with Dudley, there had been a swoon at home ; and her maid, sworn to 
secresy, willingly spared a tender-hearted husband—so good a master. 


Cuarter XVIII. 
MRS. MARSETT. 


Lirte acts of kindness were not beyond the range of Colney Durance, and 
he ran down to Brighton, to give the exiled Nesta some taste of her friendly 
London circle. The Duvidney ladies knew that the dreaded gentleman had 
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a regard for the girl, Their own, which was becoming warmer than they 
liked to think, was impressed by his manner of conversing with her. 
‘‘ Child though she was,” he paid her the compliment of a sober as well as 
a satirical review of the day’s political matter and recent publications; and 
the ladies were introduced, in a wonderment, to the damsel Delphica. They 
listened placidly to a discourse upon her performances, Japanese to their 
understandings. At New York, behold, another adventurous representative 
and advocate of the European tongues had joined the party: Signor Jeri- 
domani: a philologer, of course; a politician in addition; Macchiavelli 
redivivus, it seems to fair Delphica. The speech he delivers at the Syndi- 
cate Delmonico Dinner, is justly applauded by the New York Press as a 
masterpiece of astuteness. He appears to be the only one of the party who 
has an eye for the dark. She fancies she may know a more widely awake 
in the abstract. But now, thanks to jubilant Journals and Homeric laughter 
over the Continent, the secret is out, in so far as the concurrents are all 
unmasked and exposed for the edification of the American public. Dr. 
Louthoin’s eyebrows are up, Mr. Semhians disfigures his name by greatly 
gaping. Shall they return to their Great Britain indignant ? Patriotism, 
with the sauce of a luxurious expedition at no cost to the private purse, 
restrains them. Moreover, there is no sign of any one of the others intend- 
ing to quit the expedition ; and Mr. Semhians has done a marvel or two in 
the cricket-field : Old England looks up where she can. What is painfully 
extraordinary to our couple, they find in the frigid attitude of the Americans 
toward their ‘common tongue ;’ together with the rumour of a design to 
despatch an American rival emissary to Japan. 

Nesta listened, inquired, commented, laughed; the ladies could not have 
a doubt that she was interested and understood. She would have sketches 
of scenes between Delphica and M. Falarique, with whom the young Ger- 
mania was cleverly ingenuous indeed—a seminary Céliméne ; and between 
Delphica and M. Mytharete, with whom she was archeological, ravishingly 
ameebean of Homer. Dr. Gannius holds a trump card in his artless 
daughter, conjecturally, for the establishment of the language of the gut- 
turals in the far East. He has now a suspicion, that the inventive M. 
Falarique, melted down to sobriety by misfortune, may some day startle 
their camp by the cast of more than a crow into it, and he is bent on esta- 
blishing alliances ; frightens the supple Signor Jeridomani to lingual fixity ; 
eulogizes Football, with Dr. Bouthoin ; and retracts, or modifies, his dictum 
upon the English, that, ‘masculine brawn they have in their bodies, but 
muscle they have not in their feminine minds ;’ to exalt them, for a signally 
clean, if a dense, people: ‘* Amousia, not Alousia, is their enemy.’—How, 
when we have the noblest crop of poets?—‘* You have never heartily 
embraced those aliens among you until you learnt from us, that you might 
brag of them.’’—Have they not endowed us with the richest of languages ? 
—‘* The words of which are used by you, as old slippers, for puns.” Mr. 
Semhians has been superciliously and ineffectively punning in foreign 
presences: he and his chief are inwardly shocked by a new perception ;— 
What if, now that we have the populace for paymaster, subservience to the 
literary tastes of the populace should reduce the nation to its lowest mental 
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level, and render us not only unable to compete with the foreigner, but 
unintelligible to him, although so proudly paid at home! Is it not thus 
that nations are seen of the Highest to be devouring themselves? ‘‘ For,” 
says Dr. Gannius, as if divineing them, “ this excessive and applauded 
productiveness, both of your juvenile and your senile, in your modern 
literature, is it ever a crop? Is it even the restorative perishable stuff of 
the markets? Is it not rather your street-pavement’s patter of raindrops, 
incessantly in motion, and as fruitful ?”” Mr. Semhians appeals to Delphica. 
‘*Genius you have,” says she, stiffening his neck-band, ‘‘ genius in super- 
abundance :’’"—he throttles to the complexion of the peony :—‘ perhaps 
criticism is wanting.” Dr. Gannius adds: ‘ Perhaps it is the drill-sergeant 
everywhere wanting for an unrivalled splendid rabble!” 

Colney left the whole body of concurrents on the raised flooring of a 
famous New York Hall, clearly entrapped, and incited to debate before an 
enormous audience, as to the merits of their respective languages. ‘ I 
hear,” says Dr. Bouthoin to Mr. Semhians (whose gape is daily extending), 
‘* that the tickets cost ten dollars !”’ 

There was not enough of Delphica for Nesta. 

Colney asked: ‘‘ Have you seen any of our band?” 

‘*No,”’ she said, with good cheer, and became thoughtful, conscious of a 
funny reason for the wish to hear of the fictitious creature disliked by 
Dudley. A funny and a naughty reason, was it? Not so very naughty: 
but it was funny ; for it was a spirit of opposition to Dudley, without an 
inferior feeling at all, such as girls should have. 

Colney brought his viola for a duet ; they had a pleasant musical evening, 
as in old days at Creckholt; and Nesta, going upstairs with the ladies to 
bed, made them share her father’s amused view of the lamb of the flock this 
bitter gentleman became when he had the melodious instrument tucked 
under his chin. He was a guest for the night. Dressing in the early hour, 
Nesta saw him from her window on the parade and soon joined him, to 
hear him at his bitterest, in the flush of the brine. ‘ These lengths of 
blank-faced terraces fronting sea!’’ were the satirist’s present black beast. 
‘So these moneyed English shoulder to the front place; and that is the 
appearance they offer to their commercial God!” He gazed along the 
miles of ‘English countenance,” drearily laughing. Changeful ocean 
seemed to laugh at the spectacle. Some Orphic joke inspired his exclama- 
tion: ‘‘ Capital!” 

‘* Come where the shops are,” said Nesta. 

“And how many thousand parsons have you here?” 

“ Ten, I think,” she answered in his vein, and warmel him; leading 
him contemplatively to scrutinize her admirers: the Rev. Septimus; Mr. 
Sowerby. 

‘‘ News of our friend of the whimpering flute ?” 

“Here? no. I have to understand you!” 

Colney cast a weariful look backward on the ‘regiments of Anglo- 
Chinese” represented to him by the moneyed terraces, and said: “‘ The 
face of a stopped watch !—the only meaning it has is past date.”’ 

He had no liking for Dudley Sowerby. But it might have been an allu- 
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sion to the general view of the houses. But again, “the meaning of it 
past date,” stuck in her memory. A certain face close on handsome, had a 
fatal susceptibility to caricature. 

She spoke of her ‘ exile’; wanted Skepsey to come down to her; moaned 
over the ioss of her Louise. The puzzle of the reason for the long separa- 
tion from her parents, was evident in her mind, and unmentioned. 

They turned on to the pier. 

Nesta reminded him of certain verses he had written to celebrate her 
visit to the place when she was a child: 


“* And then along the pier we sped, 
And there we saw a Whale: 
He seemed to have a Normous Head, 
And not a bit of Tail.’ ”’ 


** Manifestly a foreigner to our shores, where the exactly inverse condi- 

tion rules,” Colney said. 
** ¢ And then we scampered on the beach, 
To chase the foaming wave ; 
And when we ran beyond its reach 
We all became more brave.’ ”’ 

Colney remarked: “I was a poet—for once.”’ 

A neat-legged Parisianly booted lady, having the sea-winds very enter- 
prising with her dark wavy locks and jacket and skirts, gave a ery of 
pleasure and a silvery “ You dear!” at sight of Nesta; then at sight of 
one of us, moderated her tone to a propriety equalling the most conven- 
tional. ‘“ We ride to-day ?”’ 

‘*T shall be one,” said Nesta. 

“It would not be the commonest pleasure to me, if you were absent.”’ 

“‘ Till eleven, then! ”’ 

‘*« After my morning letter to Ned.” 

She sprinkled silvery sound on that name or on the adieu, blushed, 
blinked, frowned, sweetened her lip-lines, bit at the underone, and passed 
in a discomposure. 

‘The lady ?”’ Colney asked. 

‘* She is—I meet her in the troop conducted by the riding-master: Mrs, 
Marsett.”’ 

‘* And who is Ned?” 

“It is her husband, to whom she writes every morning. He is a captain 
in the army, or was. He is in Norway, fishing.”’ 

‘Then the probability is, that the English officer continues his military 
studies.” 

‘‘Do you not think her handsome, Mr. Durance ?’ 

‘‘Ned may boast of his possession, when he has trimmed it and toned 
it a little.” 

“ She is different, if you are alone with her.” 


’ 


‘It is not unusual,” said Colney. 
At eleven o'clock he was in London, and Nesta rode beside Mrs. Marsett 
amid the troop. 
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A South-easterly wind blew the waters to shifty gold-leaf prints of bril- 
liance under the sun. 

**T took a liberty this morning, I called you ‘ Dear’ this morning,” the 
lady said. ‘ It’s what I feel, only I have no right to blurt out everything 
I feel, and I was ashamed, I am sure I must have appeared ridiculous. 
I got quite nervous.” 

‘* You would not be ridiculous to me.”’ 

‘*T remember I spoke of Ned.” 

** You have spoken of him before.”’ 

‘Oh! I know: to you alone. I should like to pluck out my heart and 
pitch it on the waves, to see whether it would sink or swim. That’s 
a funny idea, isn’t it! I tell you everything that comes up. What shall 
I do when I lose you! You always make me feel you've a lot of poetry 
ready-made in you.” 

‘* We will write. And you will have your husband then.” 

** When I had finished my letter to Ned, I dropped my head on it and 
behaved like a fool for several minutes. I can’t bear the thought of 
losing you!” 

** But you don’t lose me,” said Nesta; “ there is no ground for your 
supposing that you will. And your wish not to lose me, binds me to you 
more closely.” 

‘Tf you knew!” Mrs, Marsett caught at her slippery tongue, and she 
carolled: ‘If we all knew everything, we should be wiser, and what a 
naked lot of people we should be!” 

They were crossing the passage of a cavalcade of gentlemen, at the end 
of the East Cliff One among them, large and dominant, with a playful 
voice of brass, cried out: ‘‘ And how do you do, Mrs. Judith Marsett—ha ? 
Beautiful morning ? ”’ 

Mrs. Marsett’s figure tightened; she rode stonily erect, looked level 
ahead. Her woman’s red mouth was shut fast on a fighting underlip. 

‘“« He did not salute you,” Nesta remarked, to justify her for not having 
responded. 

The lady breathed a low thunder: ‘ Coward!” 

‘*« He cannot have intended to insult you,’’ said Nesta. 

‘‘ That man knows I will not notice him, He is a beast. He will learn 
that I carry a horsewhip.”’ 

‘* Are you not taking a little incident too much to heart?” 

The sigh of the heavily laden came from Mrs. Marsett: ‘“ Am I pale ? 
I dare say. I shall go on my knees to-night hating myself that I was born 
‘one of the frail sex.’ We are, or we should ride at the coward and strike 
him to the ground. Pray, pray do not look distressed! Now you know 
my Christian name. That dog of a man barks it out on the roads. It 
doesn’t matter.” 

‘¢ He has offended you before ?”’ 

“You are near me. ‘They can’t hurt me, can’t touch me, when I think 
that I’m talking with you. How I envy thos: wao eall you by your 
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“Nesta,” said smiling Nesta. The smile was forced, that she might show 
kindness, for the lady was jarring on her. 

Mrs. Marsett opened her lips: ‘‘Oh, my God, I shall be erying ! —let’s 
gallop. No, wait, I'll tell you. I wish I could! I will tell you of that 
man. That man is Major Worrell. One of the majors who manage to get 
to their grade. A retired warrior. He married a handsome woman, above 
him in rank, with money; a good woman. She was a good woman, or she 
would have had her vengeance, and there was never a word against her. 
She must have loved that—Ned calls him, full-blooded ox. He spent her 
money and he deceived her.—You innocent! Oh, you dear! I'd give the 
world to have your eyes. I’ve heard tell of ‘ crystal clear,’ but eyes like 
yours have to tell me how deep and clear. Such a world for them to be in! 
I did pray, and used your name last night on my knees, that you—I said 
Nesta—might never have to go through other women’s miseries. Ah me! 
I have to tell you he deceived her. You don’t quite understand.” 

‘“*T do understand,” said Nesta. 

**God help you!—I am excited to-day. That man is poison to me. His 
wife forgave him three times. On three occasions, that unhappy woman 
forgave him. He is great at his oaths, and a big breaker of them. She 
walked out one November afternoon and met him riding along with a 
notorious creature. You know there are bad women. ‘They passed her, 
laughing. And look there, Nesta, see that groyne; that very one.’ Mrs. 
Marsett pointed her whip hard out. ‘The poor lady went down from the 
height here; she walked into that rough water—look !—steadying herself 
along it, and she plunged; she never came out alive. A week after her 
burial, Major Worrell—I've told you enough.” 

“ We'll gallop now,” said Nesta. 

Mrs. Marsett’s talk, her presence hardly less, affected the girl with those 
intimations of tumult shown upon smooth waters when the great elements 
are conspiring, She felt that there was a cause why she had to pity, did 
pity her. It might be, that Captain Marsett wedded one who was of 
inferior station, and his wife had to bear blows from cruel people. The 
supposition seemed probable. The girl accepted it; for beyond it, as the 
gathering of the gale masked by hills, lay a brewing silence. What? She 
did not reflect. Her quick physical sensibility curled to some breath of 
heated atmosphere brought about her by this new acquaintance: not 
pleasant, if she had thought of pleasure: intensely suggestive of our life at 
the consuming tragic core, round which the furnace pants. But she was 
unreflecting, feeling only a beyond and hidden, 

Besides, she was an exile. Spelling at dark things in the dark, getting 
to have the sight which peruses darkness, she touched the door of a mystery 
that denied her its key, but showed the lock ; and her life was beginning to 
know of hours that fretted her to recklessness. Her friend Louise was absent: 
she had so few friends—owing to that unsolved reason: she wanted one, of 
any kind, if only gentle: and this lady seemed to need her: and she flat- 
tered; Nesta was in the mvod for swallowing and digesting and making 
sweet blood of flattery. 

At one time, she liked Mrs. Marsett best absent: in musing on her, 
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wishing her well, having said the adieu. For it was wearisome to hear 
praises of ‘innocence ;’ and women can do so little to cure that ‘ wicked- 
ness of men,’ among the ludy’s conversational themes; and ‘love’ too: it 
may be a ‘plague,’ and it may be ‘heaven:’ it is better left unspoken of. 
But there were times when Mrs, Marsett’s looks and tones touched com- 
passion to press her hand: an act that had a pledgeing signification in the 
girl’s bosom: and when, by the simple avoidance of ejaculatory fervours, 
Mrs. Marsett’s quieted good looks had a shadow of a tender charm, more 
pathetic than her outcries were. These had not always the sanction of 
polite usage: and her English was guilty of sudden lapses to the Thames- 
water English of commerce and drainage instead of the upper wells. But 
there are many uneducated ladies in the land. Many, too, whose tastes in 
romantic literature betray now and then by peeps a similarity to Nesta’s 
maid Mary’s. Mrs. Marsett liked love, blood, and adventure. She had, 
moreover, a favourite noble poet, and she begged Nesta’s pardon for naming 
him, and she would not name him, and told her she must not read him until 
she was a married woman, because he did mischief to girls. Thereupon 
she fell into one of her silences, emerging with a cry of hate of herself for 
having ever read him. She did not blame the bard, And, ah, poor bard! 
he fought his battle: he shall not be named for the brand on the name. 
He has lit a sulphur match for the lower of nature through many a gene- 
ration; and to be forgiven by sad frail souls who could accuse him of 
pipeing devil’s agent to them at the perilous instant—poor girls too !—is 
chastisement enough. This it is to be the author of unholy sweets: a 
Posterity sitting in judgement will grant, that they were part of his honest 
battle with the hypocrite English Philistine, without being dupe of the plea 
or at all the thirsty swallower of his sugary brandy. Mrs, Marsett ex- 
pressed aloud her gladness of escape in never having met a man like him ; 
followed by her regret that ‘Ned’ was so utterly unlike ; except ‘‘ perhaps ” 
—and she hummed; she was off on the fraternity in wickedness. 

Nesta’s ears were fatigued. ‘‘ My mother writes of you,” she said, to 
vary the subject. 

Mrs. Marsett looked. She sighed downright: ‘‘I have had my dream 
of a friend !—It was that gentleman with you on the pier! Your mother 
objects ?” 

‘She has inquired, nothing more.” 

‘‘T am not twenty-three: not as old as I should be, for a guide to you. 
I know I would never do you harm. That I know. I would walk into 
that water first, and take Mrs. Worrell’s plunge :—the last bath ; a thorough 
cleanser for a woman! Only, she was a good woman and didn’t want it, 
as we—as lots of us do :—to wash off all recollection of having met a man! 
Your mother would not like me to call you Nesta! I have never begged 
you to call me Judith. Damnable name!” Mrs. Marsett revelled in the 
heat of the curse on it, as a relief to torture of the breast, until a sense of 
the girl's alarmed hearing sent the word reverberating along her nerves and 
shocked her with such an exposure of our Shaggy wild one on a lady’s lips. 
She murmured: ‘‘ Forgive me,” and had the passion to repeat the epithet 
in shrieks, and scratch up male speech for a hatefuller; but the twitch of 
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Nesta’s brows made her say: ‘‘ Do pardon me. I did something in Serip- 
ture. Judith could again. Since that brute Worrell crossed me riding 
with you, I loathe my name; I want to do things. I have offended 
you.” 

“‘ We have been taught differently. Ido not use those words. Nothing 
else.” 

‘They frighten you?” 

‘‘They make me shut; that is all.” 

‘‘ Supposing you were some day to discover . . . ta-ta-ta, all the 
things there are in the world.” Mrs. Marsett let fly an artificial chirrup. 
‘* You must have some ideas of me,” 

‘*T think you have had unhappy experiences.” 

“Nesta .. . just now and then! ... the first time we rode out 
together, coming back from the downs, I remember, I spoke without 
thinking—I was enraged—of a case in the newspapers ; and you had seen 
it, and you were not afraid to talk of it. remember I thought, Well, for 
a girl she’s bold! I thought you knew more than a girl ought to know: 
until—you did—you set my heart going. You spoke of the poor woman 
like an angel of compassion. You said we were all mixed up with their 
fate—I forget the words. But no one ever heard in Church anything that 
touched me so. I worshipped you. You said, you thought of them often, 
and longed to find out what you could do to help. And I thought, if they 
could hear you, and only come near you, as I was—ah, my heaven !— 
Unhappy experiences? Yes. But when men get women on the slope to 
their perdition, they have no mercy, none. They deceive, and they lie; 
they are false in acts and words; they do as much as murder, They're 
never hanged for it. They make the laws! And then they become fathers 
of families, and point the finger at the ‘ wretched creatures.’ They have a 
dozen names against women, for one at themselves.” 

‘Tt maddens me at times to think! . . .” said Nesta, burning with the 
sting of wild names. 

‘‘ Oh, there are bad women as well as bad men: but men have the power 
and the lead, and they take advantage of it; and then they turn round and 
execrate us for not having what they have robbed us of! ”’ 

‘I blame women—ifI may dare, at my age,” said Nesta, and her bosom 
heaved. ‘‘ Women should feel for their sex; they should not allow the 
names ; they should go among their unhappier sisters. At the worst, they 
are sisters! I am sure, that fallen cannot mean—Christ shows it does not, 
He changes the tone of Scripture. The women who are made outcasts 
must be helpless and go to utter ruin. We should, if we pretend to be 
better, step between them and that. There cannot be any goodness unless 
it is a practiced goodness. Otherwise it is nothing more than paint on 
canvas. You speak to me of my innocence. What is it worth, if it is only 
a picture, and does no work to help to rescue. I fear I think most of the 
dreadful names that redden and sicken us.—The Old Testament !—-I have a 
French friend, a Mademoiselle Louise de Seilles—you should hear her: she 
is intensely French and a Roman Catholic, everything which we are not: 
but so human, so wise, and so full of the pride of her sex! Ilove her. It 
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is love. She will never marry until she meets a man who has the respect 
for women, for all women. We both think we cannot separate ourselves 
from our sisters. She seems to me to wither men, when she speaks of their 
injustice, their snares to mislead and their cruelty when they have suc- 
ceeded, She is right, it is the—brute: there is no other word.” 

‘And French and good!” Mrs. Marsett ejaculated. ‘My Ned reads 
French novels, and he says, their women. . . . But your mademoiselle is a 
real one. If she says all that, I could kneel to her, French or not. Does 
she talk much about men and women ?”’ 

‘Not often: we lose our tempers. She wants women to have profes- 
sions; at present they have not much choice to avoid being penniless. 
Poverty, and the sight of luxury! It seems as if we produced the situation, 
to create an envious thirst, and cause the misery. Things are improving for 
them ; but we groan at the slowness of it.”’ 

Mrs. Marsett now declared a belief, that women were nearly quite as bad 
asmen, ‘I don’t think I could take up with a profession, Unless to be a 
singer. Ah! Do you sing?” 

Nesta smiled: “ Yes, I sing. 

‘** How I should like to hear you! My Ned’s a thorough Englishman— 
gentleman, you know: he cares only for sport ; Shooting, Fishing, Hunting; 
and Football, Cricket, Rowing, and matches. He’s immensely proud of 
England in those things. And such muscle he has !—though he begins to 
fancy his heart’s rather weak. It’s digestion, I tell him. But he takes me 
to the Opera sometimes—Italian Opera; he can’t stand German. Down at 
his place in Leicestershire, he tells me, when there’s company, he has—I’m 
sure you sing beautifully. When I hear beautiful singing, even from a 
woman they tell tales of, upon my word, it’s true, I feel my sins all melting 
out of me and I’m new-made: I can’t bear Ned to speak. Would you one 
day, one afternoon, before the end of next week ?—it would do me such 
real good, you can’t guess how much; if I could persuade you! I know 
I’m asking something out of rules. For just half an hour! I judge by 
your voice in talking. Oh! it would do me good—good—good to hear 
you sing. There is a tuned piano—a cottage; I don’t think it sounds 
badly. You would not see any great harm in calling on me ?—once!”’ 

‘*No,” said Nesta. And it was her nature that projected the word. Her 
awakened wits were travelling to her from a distance, and she had an inti- 
mation of their tidings; and she could not have said what they were ; or 
why, for a moment, she hesitated to promise she would come. Her vision 
of the reality of things was without written titles, to put the stamp of the 
world on it. She felt this lady to be one encompassed and in the hug of the 
elementary forces, which are the terrors to inexperienced pure young 
women. But she looked at her, and dared trust those lips, those eyes. She 
saw, through whatever might be the vessel, the spirit of the woman; as the 
upper nobility of our brood are enabled to do in a crisis mixed of moral 
aversion and sisterly sympathy, when nature cries to them, and the scales 
of convention, the mud-spots of accident, even naughtiness, even wicked- 
ness, all misfortune’s issue, if we but see the one look upward, fall away. 
Reason is not excluded from these blind throbs of a blood that strikes 
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to right the doings of the Fates. Nesta did not err in her divination 
of the good and the bad incarnate beside her, though both good and 
bad were behind a curtain; the latter sparing her delicate senses, ap- 
pealing to chivalry, to the simply feminine claim on her. Reason 
acting in her heart as a tongue of the flames of the forge where we all are 
wrought, told her surely that the good predominated. She had the heart 
which is at our primal fires when nature speaks, 

She gave the promise to call on Mrs. Marsett and sing to her. 

**An afternoon? Oh! what afternoon?” she was asked, and she said: 
“This afternoon, if you like.” 

So it was agreed: Mrs, Marsett acted violently the thrill of delight 
she felt in the prospect. 

The ladies Dorothea and Virginia consulted, and pronounced the name of 
Marsett to be a reputable County name. ‘‘ There was a Leicestershire baro- 
net of the name of Marsett.” They arranged to send their button blazing 
boy at Nesta’s heels. Mrs, Marsett resided in a side-street not very distant 
from the featureless but washed and orderly terrace of the glassy stare at sea. 


Cuaprer XIX. 
SHOWS ONE OF THE SHADOWS OF THE WORLD CROSSING A VIRGIN’S MIND. 


Nesta and her maid were brought back safely through the dusk by their con- 
stellation of a boy, to whom the provident ladies had entrusted her. They 
could not but note how short her syllables were. Her face was only partly 
seen. ‘They had returned refreshed from their drive on the populous and 
orderly parade—so fair a pattern of their England !—after discoursing of 
** the dear child,” approving her manners, instancing proofs of her intelli- 
gence, nay, her possession of ‘‘ character.” They did so, notwithstanding 
that these admissions were worse than their growing love for the girl, to 
confound established ideas. And now, in thoughtfulness on her behalf, 
Dorothea said, ‘‘ We have considered, Nesta, that you may be lonely ; and 
if itis your wish, we will leave our card on your new acquaintance.”’ 
Nesta took her hand and kissed it; she declined, saying, ‘‘ No,’”’ without 
voice. 

They had two surprises at the dinner-hour. One was the card of Dartrey 
Fenellan, naming an early time next day for his visit; and the other was 
the appearance of the Rev. Stuart Rem, a welcome guest. He had come 
to meet his Bishop. 

He had come also with serious information for the ladies, regarding the 

tev. Abram Posterley. No sooner was this out of his mouth than both 
ladies exclaimed: ‘ Again!” So serious was it, that there had been a 
consultation at the Wells; Mr. Posterley’s friend, the Rev. Septimus 
Barmby, and his own friend, the Rev. Groseman Buttermore, had journeyed 
from London to sit upon the case: and, ‘‘ One hoped,” Mr. Stuart Rem 
said, ‘‘ poor Posterley would be restored to the senses he periodically aban- 
doned.” He laid a hand on Tasso’s curls, and withdrew it at a menace of 
teeth. Tasso would submit to rough caresses from Mr. Posterley; he 
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would not allow Mr. Stuart Rem to touch him. Why was that? Perhaps 
for the reason of Mr. Posterley’s being so emotional as perpetually to fall 
a victim to some bright glance and require the rescue of his friends; the 
slave of woman had a magnet for animals! 

Dorothea and Virginia were drawn to compassionate sentiments, in spite 
of the provoking recurrence of Mr. Posterley’s malady. He had not an 
income to support a wife. Always was this unfortunate gentleman en- 
tangling himself in a passion for maid or widow of the Wells: and it was 
desperate, a fever. Mr. Stuart Rem charitably remarked on his taking it 
so severely because of his very scrupulous good conduct. They pardoned 
a little wound to their delicacy, and asked: ‘‘ On this occasion ?’’ Mr, 
Stuart Rem named a linendraper’s establishment near the Pantiles, where a 
fair young woman served, ‘“ And her reputation?’ That was an article 
less presentable through plate-glass, it seemed: Mr. Stuart Rem drew a 
prolonged breath into his nose. 

“It is most melancholy!” they said in unison. ‘ Nothing positive,” 
said he. ‘* But the suspicion of a shadow, Mr. Stuart Rem! You will not 
permit it?’’ He stated, that his friend Buttermore might have influence, 
Dorothea said: ‘* When I think of Mr. Posterley’s addiction to ceremonial 
observances, and to matrimony, I cannot but think of a sentence that fell 
from Mr. Durance one day, with reference to that division of our Church: 
he called it:-—-you frown! and I would only quote Mr. Durance to you in 
support of your purer form, as we hold it to be :—with the candles, the 
vestments, Confession, alas! he called it, ‘ Rome and a wife.’ ”’ 

Mr. Stuart Rem nodded an enforced assent : he testily dismissed mention 
of Mr. Durance, and resumed on Mr. Posterley. 

The good ladies now, with some of their curiosity appeased, considerately 
signified to him, that a young maiden was present. 

The young maiden had in heart stuff to render such small gossip a hum 
of summer midges. She did not imagine the dialogue concerned her in 
any way. She noticed Mr. Stuart Rem’s attentive scrutiny of her from 
time to time. She had no sensitiveness, hardly a mind for things about 
her. ‘lo-morrow she was to see Captain Dartrey. She dwelt on that 
prospect, for an escape from the meshes of a painful hour—the most woeful 
of the hours she had yet known—passed with Judith Marsett: which 
dragged her soul through a weltering of the deeps, tossed her over and 
over, still did it with her ideas, It shocked her nevertheless to perceive 
how much of the world’s flayed life and harsh anatomy she had appre- 
hended, and so coldly, previous to Mrs. Marsett’s lift of the veil in her story 
of herself: a skipping revelation, terrible enough to the girl; whose com- 
parison of the previously suspected things with the things now revealed 
imposed the thought of her having been both a precocious and a callous 
young woman: a kind of “ Delphica without the erudition,” her mind 
phrased it airily over her chagrin.—And the silence of Dudley proved him 
to have discovered his error in choosing such a person: he was wise, and 
she thanked him. She had an envy of the ignorant-innocents adored by 
the young man she cordially thanked for quitting her. She admired the 
white coat of armour they wore, whether bestowed on them by their con- 
stitution or by prudence. For while combating mankind now on Judith 
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Marsett’s behalf, personally she ran like a hare from the mere breath of an 
association with the very minor sort of similar charges; ardently she 
desired the esteem of mankind; she was at moments abject. But had she 
actually been aware of the facts now known ? 

Those wits of the virgin young, quickened to shrewdness by their bud- 
ding senses—and however vividly—require enlightenment of the audible 
and visible before their sterner feelings can be heated to break them away 
from a blushful dread and force the mind to know. As muchas the wilfully 
or naturally blunted, the intelligently honest have to learn by touch: only, 
their understandings cannot meanwhile be so wholly obtuse as our society's 
matron, acting to please the tastes of the civilized man—a creature that is 
not clean-washed of the Turk in him—barbarously exacts. The signor 
aforesaid is puzzled to read the woman, who is after all in his language ; 
but when it comes to reading the maiden, she appears as a phosphorescent 
hieroglyph to some speculative Egyptologer; and he insists upon distinct 
lines and characters; no variations, if he is to have sense of surety. Many 





a young girl is misread by the amount she seems to know of our con- 
struction, history, and dealings, when it is not more than her sincere ripe- 
ness of nature, that has gathered the facts of life profuse about her, 
and prompts her through one or other of the instincts, often vanity, to 
show them to be not entirely strange to her; or haply her filly nature is 
having a fling at the social harness of hypocrisy. If you (it is usually 
through the length of ears of your Novelist that the privilege is yours) 
have overheard queer communications passing between girls,—and you 
must act the traitor eavesdropper or Achilles masquerader to overhear so 
clearly,—these, be assured, are not specially the signs of their corruptness. 
Even the exceptionally cynical are chiefly to be accused of bad manners. 
Your Moralist is a myopic preacher, when he stamps infamy on them, or on 
our later generation, for the kick they have at grandmother decorum, because 
you do not or cannot conceal from them the grinning skeleton behind it. 
Nesta once had dreams of her being loved: and she was to love in return 
for a love that excused her for loving double, treble ; as not her lover could 
love, she thought with grateful pride in the treasure she was to pour out at 
his feet ; as only one or two (and they were women) in the world had ever 
loved. Her notion of the passion was parasitic: man the tree, woman the 
bine: but the bine was flame to enwind and to soar, serpent to defend, 
immortal flowers to crown. The choice her parents had made for her in 
Dudley, behind the mystery she had scent of, nipped her dream, and 
prepared her to meet, as it were, the fireside of a November day instead of 
springing up and into the dawn’s blue of full summer with swallows on 
wing. Her station in exile at the Wells of the weariful rich, under the 
weight of the sullen secret, unenlivened by Dudley's courtship, subdued 
her to the world’s decrees; phrased thus: ‘“‘I am not to be a heroine.” 
The one golden edge to the view was, that she would greatly please her 
father. Her dream of a love was put away like a botanist’s pressed weed. 
But after hearing Judith Marsett’s wild sobs, it had no place in her 
cherishing. For, above all, the unhappy woman protested love to have 
been the cause of her misery. She moaned of * her Ned ;”’ of his goodness, 
his deceitfulness, her trustfulness ; his pride and the vileness of his friends ; 
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her long-suffering and her break down of patience. It was done for the 
proof of her unworthiness of Nesta’s friendship: that she might be 
renounced, and embraced. She told the pathetic half of her story, to suit the 
gentle ear, whose critical keenness was lost in compassion. How deep the 
compassion, mixed with the girl’s native respect for the evil-fortuned, may 
be judged by her inaccessibility to a vulgar tang that she was aware of in 
the deluge of the torrent, where Innocence and Ned and Love and a proud 
Family and that beast Worrell rolled together in leaping and shifting 
involutions. 

A darkness of thunder was on the girl. Although she was not one to 
shrink beneath it like the small bird of the woods, she had to say within 
herself many times, ‘‘ I shall see Captain Dartrey to-morrow,” for a recovery 
and a nerving. And with her thought of him, her tooth was at her under- 
lip, she struggled abashed, in hesitation over men’s views of her sex, and 
how to bring a frank mind to meet him; to be sure of his not at heart 
despising; until his character swam defined and bright across her scope. 
‘He is good to women.”’ Fragments of conversation, principally her 
father’s, had pictured Captain Dartrey to her most manfully tolerant 
toward a frivolous wife. 

He came early in the morning, instantly after breakfast. 

Not two minutes had passed before she was at home with him. His 
words. his looks, revived her spirit of romance, gave her the very land- 
scapes, and new ones. Yes, he was her hero. But his manner made 
him also an adored big brother, stamped splendid by the perils of life. He 
sat square, as if alert to rise, with an elbow on a knee, and the readiest 
turn of head to speakers, the promptest of answers, eyes that were a 
brighter accent to the mouth, so vividly did look accompany tone. He 
rallied her, chatted and laughed ; pleased the ladies by laughing at Colney 
Durance, and inspired her with happiness when he spoke of England :—that 
** One has to be in exile awhile, to see the place she takes.”’ 

** Oh, Captain Dartrey, I do like to hear you say so,” she cried ; his voice 
was reassuring also in other directions: it rang of true man. 

He volunteered, however, a sad admission, that England had certainly 
lost something of the great nation’s proper conception of Force: the 
meaning of it, virtue of it, and need for it. ‘ She bleats for a lesson, and 
will get her lesson.” 

But if we have Captain Dartrey, we shall come through! So said the 
sparkle of Nesta’s eyes. 

‘* She is very like her father,’’ he said to the ladies. 

** We think so,” they remarked. 

‘‘There’s the mother too,’ said he; and Nesta saw, that the ladies 
shadowed. 

They retired. Then she begged him to ‘tell her of her own dear 
mother.”” The news gave comfort, except for the suspicion, that the dear 
mother was being worn by her entertaining so largely. ‘ Papa is to blame,” 
said Nesta. 

‘*A momentary strain, Your father has an idea of Parliament; one of 
the Lendon boroughs.”’ 

“‘ And I, Captain Dartrey, when do I go back to them?” 
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‘* Your mother comes down to consult with you. And now, do we ride 
together ?”’ 

** You are free?” 

‘“‘ My uncle, Lord Clan, lets me out.” 

“To-day ?” 

‘« Why, yes!” 

“This morning ?”’ 

‘In an hour’s time.” 

**T will be ready.” 

Nesta sent a line of excuse to Mrs. Marsett, throwing in a fervent adjec- 
tive for balm. 

That fair person rode out with the troop under conduct of the hallowing 
squire of the stables, and passed by Nesta on horseback beside Dartrey 
Fenellan at the steps of a huge hotei; issuing from which, pretty Mrs. 
Blathenoy was about to mount. Mrs. Marsett looked ahead and coloured, 
but she could not restrain one look at Nesta, that embraced her cavalier. 
Nesta waved hand to her, and nodded. Mrs, Marsett withdrew her eyes ; 
her doing so, silent though it was, resembled the drag back to sea of the 
shingle-wave below her, such a screaming of tattle she heard in the ques- 
tions discernible through the attitude of the cavalier and of the lady, who 
paused to stare, before the leap up in the saddle. ‘ Who is she ?—what is 
she ?—how did you know her ?—where does she come from ?—wears her 
hat on her brows !—huge gauntlets out of style!—shady! shady! shady!’ 
And as always during her nervous tumults, the name of Worrell made 
diapason of that execrable uproar. Her hat on her brows had an air of 
dash, defying a world it could win, as Ned well knew. But she scanned 
her gauntlets disapprovingly. This town, we are glad to think, has a 
bright repute for glove-shops. And Mrs. Marsett could applaud herself 
for sparing Ned’s money ; she had mended her gloves, if they were in the 
fashion.—But how does the money come? Hark at that lady and that 
gentleman questioning Miss Radnor of everything, everything in the world 
about her! Not a word do they get from Miss Radnor. And it makes 
them the more inquisitive. Idle rich people, comfortably fenced round, 
are so inquisitive! And Mrs. Marsett, loving Nesta for the notice of her, 
maddened by the sting of tongues it was causing, heard the wash of the 
beach, without consciousness of analogies, but with a body ready to jump 
out of skin, out of life, in desperation at the sound. 

She was all impulse ; a shifty piece of unmercenary stratagem occasion- 
ally directing it. Arrived at her lodgings, she wrote to Nesta: ‘I entreat 
you not to notice me, if you pass me on the road again. Let me drop, 
never mind how lowI go. I was born to be wretched. A line from you, 
just a line now and then, only to show me I am not forgotten. I have had 
a beautiful dream. I am not bad in reality; I love goodness, I know. 
I cling to the thought of you, as my rescue, I declare. Please, let me 
hear : if it’s not more than ‘ good day’ and your initials on a post-card,” 

The letter brought Nesta in person to her. 

Grorce MEREDITH, 
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